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VAUGHN  HOVEY, 

a  senior  vice 
president  at 
Bank  One  Corp., 
says  alliances 
can  be  crippled 
by  managers  who 
get  bogged  down 
in  minutiae. 


Making 

Alliances 


Three  quarters  of  all  business 

alliances  fail  to  meet  the  expectations  of 
one  or  more  partners.  To  make  partnerships 
succeed,  practitioners  suggest  focusing  on  relation¬ 
ship-building  skills  and  constant  communication. 

Story  begins  on  page  30. 


SECURITY  SHOVES  AUCTIONS  IN-HOUSE 


Volkswagen  reins  in 
online  procurement 


BY  LEE  COPELAND 

During  the  past  15  months, 
Volkswagen  AG  has  spent  $5.2 


billion  buying  parts,  PCs  and 
raw  materials  by  means  of  an 
online  auction  service  that  has 
helped  it  slash  procurement 
costs  by  40%  to  50%  and  cut 
contract  negotiations  from  as 
long  as  three  months  to  one  day. 
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DELTA  LOOKS  BEYOND 
SAP  TO  BOLSTER  R3 


Airline  among  those  turning  to  third 

parties  to  better  manage  supply  chain 


BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

Like  some  of  its  competitors, 
Delta  Air  Lines  Inc.  has  come 
to  the  realization  that  it  needs 
outside  help  in  plugging  some 
gaps  in  its  enterprise  resource 
planning  and  supply  chain 
management  system. 

The  Atlanta-based  airline 
last  week  announced  plans  to 
augment  its  SAP  AG  back- 
office  system  by  adding  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  maintenance- 
parts  management  developed 
by  Xelus  Inc.  in  Lairport,  N.Y. 

Delta  is  the  latest  of  several 
airlines  that  have  turned  to 
third-party  vendors  to  help 
customize  and  integrate  mis¬ 
sion-critical  applications  rath¬ 
er  than  upgrade  to  their  prima¬ 
ry  vendors’  next-generation 
software. 

The  Xelus  modules  will  be 
able  to  share  data  more  easily 


But  because  of  nagging  secu¬ 
rity  concerns,  the  German  au¬ 
tomaker  plans  to  run  eBrevi- 
ate’s  auction  software  on  its 
own  servers  behind  its  corpo¬ 
rate  firewall,  said  Meike-Uta 
Hansen,  director  of  business- 
to-business  online  negotia¬ 
tions  at  Volkswagen. 

“We’re  doing  this  mainly  for 
security  reasons,”  said  Hansen. 
“It’s  very  sensitive  data  that 
gets  exchanged,  and  we  want 
to  be  the  owner  of  this  data  — 
us  and  our  suppliers,  and  no 
one  else.” 

Volkswagen’s  strategic  move 
isn’t  a  surprise,  given  the  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  privacy  within  the 
Auctions,  page  61 


than  Delta’s  homegrown  ones. 

“I  don’t  care  what  people 
say,  I  don’t  care  what  advance 
there  has  been  in  technology, 
integration  is  not  easy,”  said 
Walter  Taylor,  Delta’s  ERP  pro¬ 
gram  director.  “We’re  still 
waiting  for  the  silver  bullet.” 

Delta  went  live  with  the  fi¬ 
nance  modules  in  SAP’s  R/3 
suite  last  July  and  is  now  im¬ 
plementing  its  supply  chain 
applications,  Taylor  said.  But, 
he  added,  the  airline  picked 


Users  like  plan  to 

present  ‘solutions’ 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

ANAHEIM 

Microsoft  Corp.’s  sales  force  is 
adopting  a  significantly  differ¬ 
ent  approach  to  working  with 
its  large  corporate  customers. 

Rather  than  simply 
promoting  individ¬ 
ual  products,  the 
software  giant  plans 
to  put  together  cus¬ 
tomized  “integrated 
solutions”  of  soft¬ 
ware  packages  and 
services  to  address 
specific  problems, 
said  Charles  Stevens, 
vice  president  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  enterprise  and  part¬ 
ner  group.  Lor  example,  some 
packages  could  help  compa¬ 
nies  link  with  business  part¬ 
ners  or  connect  with  cus¬ 
tomers,  Stevens  told  more  than 
3,200  attendees  at  last  week’s 


Xelus  to  use  in  its  mainte¬ 
nance  operations  because  it 
has  industry-specific  features 
that  can  better  handle  spare 
parts  —  capabilities  that  SAP 
doesn’t  offer. 

Taylor  said  he  expects  the 
Xelus  software  to  help  reduce 
the  size  of  the  airline’s  spare- 
parts  inventories  and  better 
ensure  that  parts  are  available 
at  various  airports  when 
they’re  needed. 

Delta’s  decision  follows  a 
similar  move  made  late  last 
year  by  British  Airways  PLC, 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  an  SAP 
R/3  implementation  to  replace 
Delta,  page  16 


Fusion  2001  conference  here. 

An  account  manager  and  a 
technical  specialist  will  be 
dedicated  to  each  account. 
And  the  sales  force  will  make 
calls  on  business  decision¬ 
makers  in  addition  to  IT. 

Microsoft  introduced  the  ap¬ 
proach  July  1,  after  running  a 
pilot.  But  Stevens  said  he  does¬ 
n’t  expect  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  worldwide  sales 
and  service  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  completely 
aligned  behind  the  ini¬ 
tiative  for  12  months. 
However  long  it 
|  takes,  several  corpo¬ 
rate  users  and  indus¬ 
try  analysts  agree  it’s 
the  right  approach  if 
Microsoft  wants  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  in  the  enterprise. 

“People  come  in  here  and 
they  talk  to  us  about  products, 
but  we’re  more  interested  in 
solutions  —  how  can  the  soft¬ 
ware  provide  more  meaningful 
Microsoft,  page  16 


MICROSOFT  CHANGES  SALES  STRATEGY 


Hy:  : 

SEARS’ MILLER: 
Give  us  solutions, 
not  products. 


Manage  extranet  servers. 


Manage  installations. 


Manage  staff  time 


Manage  e-commerce  site. 


Manage  Web  servers 


Manage  central  database. 


We’ve  made  the  Windows  2000  platform  more  manageable  than  ever.  For  obvious  reasons.  Clearly,  you  have  a  lot  on  your 
mind  these  days.  But  now  there’s  help:  Microsoft®  Windows®  2000-based  management  solutions  are  designed  to  simplify  your  workload.  Companies  such 
as  Data  Return,  Eaton  Corporation,  and  Northrop  Grumman  Corporation,  working  with  service  partners  such  as  Compaq,  are  using  these  solutions  today. 
As  a  result,  they’re  realizing  reduced  IT  management  costs,  higher  profitability,  and  increased  customer  satisfaction.  For  more  information  on  how  to  better 
manage  your  Windows-based  infrastructure,  visit  microsoft.com/business  Software  for  the  Agile  Business. 


' ; 


Manage  to  grab  a  sandwich. 


m 


Manage  network  additions. 


'V  2001  Microsoft  Corporation.  Ail  rights  reserved.  Microsoft,  Active  Directory,  and  Windows  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  The  names  of  actual  companies  and  products  mentioned  herein  may  be  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


Manage  legacy  desktops. 


Manage  new  desktops. 


Manage  costs. 


Directory™  service  and  Group  Policy  features  in  the  Windows  2000  Server  Family  simplify 
ment,  strengthen  security,  and  extend  interoperability  across  both  users  and  devices. 


on  Center  2000  provides  integrated  tools  for  deployment,  management,  and  monitoring  of 
plications,  making  the  management  of  Web  server  farms  as  simple  as  managing  a  single  server. 


>ft  Operations  Manager  2000  provides  an  enterprise-class  event-management  and  performance- 
agement  tool  for  the  Windows  2000  Server  Family  and  Microsoft  .NET  Enterprise  Servers. 

Management  Server  2.0  provides  comprehensive  hardware  and  software  inventory,  enterprise 
e  distribution,  remote  control,  and  software  metering  for  Windows-based  desktops  and  servers. 


Manage  remote  users. 


Manage  the  bottom  line. 
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BrightStor"  Storage  Management  Solutions 


For  years,  storage  management  has  been  an  ever-increasing  cost,  not  a  source  of  potential 
opportunity.  But  that's  all  about  to  change.  Because  we've  created  BrightStor,  the  most 
comprehensive  suite  of  end-to-end  storage  management  solutions  on  the  market.  BrightStor 
lets  you  leverage  your  resources  and  data  across  your  entire  enterprise,  regardless  of 
platform  or  protocol.  In  fact,  BrightStor  is  the  only  suite  of  solutions  that  supports  all 
three  industry  models  —  DAS,  NAS  and  SAN  —  cross-platform.  Which  means  you  can  look 
at  your  eBusiness  needs  as  a  whole,  not  piece  by  piece.  So  you  can  optimize  your  resources 
across  your  entire  storage  infrastructure.  And,  most  importantly,  you  can  do  more  than  just 
store  information.  You  can  actually  use  it. 

HELLO  TOMORROW  I  WE  ARE  COMPUTER  ASSOCIATES  I  THE  SOFTWARE  THAT  MANAGES  eBUSINESS™ 


Computer  Associates1 


ca.com/storage 


©2001  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  (CA).  All  trademarks,  trade  names,  service  marks,  and  logos  referenced  herein  belong  to  their  respective  companies. 


JOSEF  GAST 


CAN’T  WE  JUST  GET  ALONG? 

Contractors  are  usually  hired  by  senior 
management  and  then  put  to  work  with 
in-house  IT  employees.  But  navigating  the 
political  and  cultural  waters  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  consultant  isn’t  easy.  Contractors  need 
to  be  flexible  about  work  approaches  at 
different  companies  and  cope  with  wide- 
ranging  personalities.  PAGE  54 


FREE  WIRELESS  PAYS  OFF 


Savvy  users,  such  as 
Dan  Judd  of  the  Alaska 
Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation,  are  using 
unlicensed  wireless 
LANs  and  wireless  ISPs 
as  low-cost  broadband 
data  networks.  PAGE  46 


NEWS  6 

6  Compaq  ties  hardware  sales  to 
services  in  its  new  usage-based 
pricing  model. 

6  National  Geographic  tests 
a  system  that  tracks  how  well 
service  providers  are  complying 
with  service-level  agreements. 

7  Microsoft  drops  Java  from  its 
XP  operating  system. 

8  UPS  plans  a  $100  million  Blue¬ 
tooth  wireless  LAN  initiative,  de¬ 
ploying  50,000  wireless  terminals 
worldwide. 

10  Analytical  CRM  is  more  attrac¬ 
tive  because  of  advances  in  Web, 
storage  and  business  intelligence 
technologies,  but  users  still  face  a 
big  price  tag  and  other  issues. 

15  Novell’s  merger  with  services 
firm  is  welcomed  by  users. 


BUSINESS  25 

28  Workstyles:  ANC  Rental  has 
been  through  several  twists  and 
turns  recently,  but  its  IT  depart¬ 
ment  is  trying  to  get  the  firm  back 
on  track. 

30  Business  alliances  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  popular  than  ever  as  bud¬ 
gets  get  tighter,  but  most  partner¬ 
ships  fail. 

34  Gays  in  the  IT  workplace 

need  to  feel  comfortable  being 
themselves.  If  they  can’t,  it  will 
likely  harm  the  bottom  line. 

36  “Don’t  ask,  don’t  tell”  policies 

aren’t  bad  news  just  for  gay  work¬ 
ers,  they’re  bad  news  for  the  com¬ 
pany  as  well,  writes  Kathleen 
Melymuka. 

37  Get  the  scoop  on  the  latest 
books  to  help  you  move  forward  in 
the  IT  business. 


TECHNOLOGY  41 

43  Security  Journal:  A  rigorous 
course  on  intrusion  detection 
proves  surprisingly  enlightening  to 
security  manager  Vince  Tuesday. 

44  Hands  On:  Microsoft  releases 
a  new  version  of  its  Office  suite 
just  after  Corel  releases  WordPer¬ 
fect  Office  2002.  Computers orld 
asks  if  it’s  worthwhile  to  upgrade. 

48  Field  Report:  Data  analysis 
tools  provide  ways  to  make  sense 
of  the  flood  of  e-commerce  data 
generated  from  and  about  cus¬ 
tomers  and  suppliers. 

52  Emerging  Companies:  Fire- 

click  claims  a  unique  approach  to 
accelerating  Web  content. 

53  QuickStudy:  Network  sniffers 
provide  protocol-level  analysis  of 
data  flowing  through  a  network, 
packet  by  packet.  Learn  more 
about  these  tools  in  this  week’s 
primer. 


OPINIONS  22 

22  Maryfran  Johnson  says  it’s  a 

tough  budget  season,  and  IT  lead¬ 
ers  will  have  to  focus  on  nuts-and- 
bolts  savings  and  fast,  measurable 
payback  on  tech  spending. 

22  Pimm  Fox,  though,  suggests 
that  if  you’re  thinking  about  pur¬ 
chasing  software  or  hardware, 
now’s  the  time  to  buy. 

23  David  Moschella  says  Micro¬ 
soft’s  decision  to  allow  desktop 
customization  could  be  a  step 
toward  settling  the  antitrust  case. 

24  Dan  Gillmor  explains  why  those 
privacy  notices  from  financial  firms 
may  be  worth  only  as  much  as  the 
paper  they  were  printed  on. 

62  Frank  Hayes  says  Microsoft 
may  be  bailing  out  of  Java,  but  that 
only  puts  more  pressure  on  Sun. 
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MOREONLINE  For  breaking  news,  updated  twice  daily  at  noon  and 

5  p.m.,  visit  our  Web  site,  www.computerworld.com/latestnews 


WWW.COMPUTERWORLD.COM 


INDUSTRY  UPDATES 

Get  the  latest  coverage  on  ven¬ 
dor  earnings,  reorganizations  and 
other  industry  happenings  on  our 
Financial  News  page. 

www.computerworld.com/finance 


QUESTIONS  ON 
WIN  2K  MIGRATION? 

An  experienced  Windows  2000 
consultant  offers  advice  on  creat¬ 
ing  a  detailed  migration  plan  and 
answers  readers’  questions  in  our 
online  discussion  forum. 
www.computerworld.com/community/os 


10  THINGS  TO  KNOW 
ABOUT  SUPPLY  CHAIN 
OPTIMIZATION 

E-Commerce  Community  member 
Marcus  Ruark  writes  that  prepara¬ 
tion  and  a  clear  set  of  goals  can  help 
most  businesses  build  a  cost-effec¬ 
tive  and  efficient  supply  chain. 
www.computerworld.com/ecommerce 


CRM  EVOLUTION 

The  world  of  customer  relation¬ 
ship  management  (CRM)  software 
and  associated  “solutions”  may 
seem  confusing  now,  but  the  con¬ 
fusion  will  ultimately  give  way  and 
offer  users  clarity  —  and  savings. 
So  argues  E-Commerce  Commu¬ 
nity  member  C.J.  Rhoads. 
www.computerworld.com/ecommerce 
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Vendor  May  Have 
Helped  Spread  Worm 


Security  experts  criticized  the  secu¬ 
rity  vendor  that  discovered  a  mali¬ 
cious  worm  named  Code  Red  that 
was  spreading  rapidly  late  last  week. 
In  its  analysis  of  the  worm,  eEye 
Digital  Security  in  Aliso  Viejo,  Calif., 
detailed  information  that  could  be 
used  to  do  more  damage,  said  some 
experts.  (For  more  on  this  story,  go 
to  www.computerworld.com  and 
page  14  of  this  issue.) 


Global  PC  shipments  in  the  second 
quarter  were  2°/o  lower  than  they 
were  in  the  same  period  last  year, 
marking  the  first  year-over-year 
quarterly  decline  ever,  Framingham, 
Mass.-based  IDC  reported  last  week. 
A  weak  U.S.  economy,  soft  consum¬ 
er  demand  in  Europe,  flat  shipments 
in  Japan  and  slowing  growth  in  key 
Asian  markets  caused  worldwide 
second-quarter  PC  sales  dip  to  29.8 
million  units.  Shipments  in  the  U.S. 
declined  8.1%  from  a  year  earlier. 


Microsoft  Announces 
Ops  Manager  2000 

Microsoft  Corp.  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  availability  of  Microsoft 
Operations  Manager  2000,  the  first 
version  of  an  operations  manage¬ 
ment  software  product  for  Windows 
2000-based  servers  and  Microsoft 
.Net  enterprise  servers.  The  esti¬ 
mated  retail  price  is  S849  per  pro¬ 
cessor  for  each  managed  Windows 
2000  Server  or  Windows  NT  Server. 


Short  Takes 

AT&T  CORP.’s  board  of  directors 
unanimously  voted  to  reject  Phila¬ 
delphia-based  COMCAST  CORP.’s 
bid  to  acquire  Denver-based  AT&T 
BROADBAND. ...  The  U.S.  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  has  until 
Aug.  3  to  respond  to  a  petition  MI¬ 
CROSOFT  filed  last  week  asking  an 
appeals  court  to  reconsider  whether 
the  company  illegally  “commingled” 
software  code. 


NEWS 

Compaq  Shifts  Strategy 
For  Hardware  Sales 
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Vendor  follows  rivals  as  it  moves 

toward  usage-based  pricing  model 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 


c 


OMPAQ.  COMPUTER 
Corp.’s  announce¬ 
ment  last  week 
that  it  will  in¬ 
creasingly  tie  its 
hardware  sales  to  life  cycle  ser¬ 
vices  and  custom  support  ad¬ 
dresses  a  growing  need  in  the 
enterprise  market,  according 
to  users  and  analysts. 

Compaq  is  changing  the  way 
it  delivers  hardware  —  servers, 
PCs,  handhelds  and  storage  de¬ 
vices  —  to  enterprises.  Instead 
of  selling  hardware  and  ser¬ 
vices  as  separate  components, 
the  vendor  will  offer  packages 
that  bundle  machines,  services 
and  support,  said  Peter  Black- 
more,  an  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Compaq. 

The  focus  will  increasingly 
be  on  delivering  computing  re¬ 
sources  as  a  utility  that  users 
will  be  able  to  buy  on  a  usage 
basis,  Blackmore  said. 

Compaq’s  rivals  have  led  the 


way  toward  this  model.  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  Co.  earlier  this 
month  introduced  a  usage- 
based  purchase  option  as  part 
of  a  move  toward  a  more  ser- 
vices-led  approach.  Similarly, 
IBM  has  been  focusing  on  ser¬ 
vices  for  some  time  and  al¬ 
ready  earns  more  than  one- 
third  of  its  revenue  from  sell¬ 
ing  them. 

As  part  of  Compaq’s  strate¬ 
gy,  which  it  calls  Computing 
on  Demand,  the  company  has 
set  aside  $500  million  to  ac¬ 
quire  an  IT  services  firm. 

A  recent  five-year,  multimil- 
lion-dollar  agreement  with 
Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  of 
Michigan  is  an  example  of  the 
direction  in  which  Compaq 
wants  to  head.  Compaq’s  glob¬ 
al  services  group  is  providing 
custom,  enterprisewide  help 
desk  support  for  more  than 
10,000  PCs,  as  well  as  on-site 
deskside  software  support,  re¬ 
medial  maintenance  and  asset 


management  services  at  Blue 
Cross  locations  statewide. 

The  arrangement  makes  for 
better  end-user  support  and 
lowers  costs  while  allowing 
Blue  Cross’s  IT  staff  to  focus 
on  applications  that  improve 
customer  service,  said  David 
Doney,  director  of  IS  customer 
service  at  Blue  Cross. 

“When  we  got  into  this 
thing,  we  wanted  to  have  a 
company  we  could  truly  part¬ 
ner  with,  not  just  a  vendor,” 
Doney  said. 

Such  arrangements  could 


work  with  technologies  that 
aren’t  very  customized,  said 
Sean  Nolan,  chief  technology 
officer  at  Drugstore.com  Inc. 
an  online  retailer  based  in 
Bellevue,  Wash. 

“I  would  see  the  value  for 
stock  business  systems  like 
desktops,  laptops  and  other 
systems  where  I  didn’t  have  my 
own  business  logic  inter¬ 
twined,”  Nolan  said. 

But  Compaq  needs  to  flesh 
out  the  details  of  its  plans  to  of¬ 
fer  usage-based  pricing  op¬ 
tions  as  part  of  this  new  ser¬ 
vices  thrust,  said  Gordon  Haff, 
an  analyst  at  Aberdeen  Group 
Inc.  in  Boston.  Details  such  as 
the  metrics  that  will  be  used  to 
price  usage,  or  even  how  usage 
will  be  measured,  have  yet  to 
be  released.  I 


Compaq’s  Computing  on  Demand 

Capacity  on  Demand  and  Server  on  Demand: 

Available  on  AlphaServer  and  Himalaya  servers.  Will  allow  customers  to  have 
reserve  computing  power  installed  and  ready  to  use  when  needed. 

No  details  yet  on  pricing. 

On- Demand  Storage:  Private  Storage  Utility  and  Storage  on  Demand 
will  allow  users  to  “pay  as  you  grow."  No  specifics  available  on  pricing  or  on  how 
this  will  work. 

Access  Utility:  Prepackaged,  multivendor  service  and  support  with  hard¬ 
ware,  software  and  flexible  financing  options.  The  service  will  offer  four  desk¬ 
top/portable  configurations  combined  with  Windows  2000  Professional  and  XP 
software,  help  desk  and  installation  services,  asset  management 
and  technology  refresh  every  36  months. 


Natk>nal6eographic.com  Tests  SLA  Service 


Technology  tracks 
service  provider 
SLA  compliance 


BY  JAMES  COPE 

NationalGeographic.com  will 
begin  trials  this  week  on  a  ser¬ 
vice  that  measures  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  outsourced  network 
services,  such  as  those  from 
application  service  providers, 
against  that  promised  in  ser¬ 
vice-level  agreements  (SLA). 

Scott  Santulli,  vice  president 
of  operations  technology  at 
NationalGeographic.com,  the 
Web  site  of  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Society  in  Washington, 


said  he  hopes  the  Total  Out¬ 
sourcer  Management  service 
from  AperServ  Technologies 
Inc.  in  Vienna,  Va.,  will  help 
him  track  the  performance  of 
the  service  provider  that  oper¬ 
ates  the  business-to-consumer 
e-commerce  system  for  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic 
Society  products. 

Santulli  wouldn’t 
name  the  provider. 

The  outsourcer 
management  serv¬ 
ice  compares  met¬ 
rics  specified  in 
SLAs  to  actual  per¬ 
formance  of  ser¬ 
vices,  including  ad 
serving,  caching, 
content  feeds  and 


application  performance,  said 
Tim  Keough,  chief  technology 
officer  at  AperServ.  Perfor¬ 
mance  measurements  are 
made  at  intervals  specified  by 
the  user,  he  said.  AperServ’s 
service  will  be  available  begin¬ 
ning  this  week,  with  prices 
starting  at  $1,500 
per  month. 

If  performance 
falls  below  the 
threshold  speci¬ 
fied  in  an  SLA,  the 
service  issues  a 
trouble  ticket,  no¬ 
tifies  the  customer 
and  the  offending 
service  provider 
and  then  follows 
through  with  the 


service  provider  until  the  issue 
is  resolved.  The  service  also 
calculates  credits  due  to  cus¬ 
tomers  from  service  providers 
for  SLA  noncompliance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Keough. 

While  other  performance- 
measurement  services,  such  as 
those  offered  by  Keynote  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  in  San  Mateo,  Calif., 
focus  on  measuring  network 
delays  and  Web  page  availabili¬ 
ty,  AperServ  is  “more  about 
[measuring]  completion  of 
business  processes,  such  as 
when  application  servers  are 
down,”  said  John  McConnell,  a 
consultant  on  SLAs  and  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  McConnell 
Associates  in  Boulder,  Colo.  I 

MOREONUNE 

For  more  on  this  topic,  visit  our  ASF’s  and 
Outsourcing  Resource  Center. 

www.computerworld.corn/aspcenter 


AT  A  GLANCE 


Outsourcer 

Management 

■  Pinpoints  network  prob¬ 
lems  and  which  outsourcer 
is  responsible. 

■  Alerts  customer  and  out¬ 
sourcer  when  performance 
goes  outside  SLA  threshold. 

■  Opens  and  tracks  trouble 
tickets  through  to  resolution. 
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Microsoft  Excludes  Java  From  Windows  XP 


Move  may  threaten  client-side  development 


BY  LEE  COPELAND 

It’s  official:  After  months  of 
speculation,  Microsoft  Corp. 
last  week  confirmed  that  Java 
is  being  dropped  from  its  latest 
operating  system  release,  un¬ 
dermining  Sun  Microsystems 
Inc.’s  revived  effort  to  foster 
client-side  Java  application  de¬ 
velopment. 

Prerelease  copies  of  Win¬ 
dows  XP  and  its  new  browser, 
Internet  Explorer  6.0,  slated  to 
ship  this  fall,  don’t  include  the 
Java  Virtual  Machine  (JVM) 
that  was  used  in  Windows 
2000  and  Internet  Explorer  5.0. 
PCs  must  have  a  copy  of  that 
piece  of  Java  software  to  run 
Java  applets. 

“It’s  not  really  surprising,” 
said  Rob  Enderle,  an  analyst  at 
Giga  Information  Group  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  “Microsoft 
was  very  clear  about  what  it 
would  do  after  the  Sun  settle¬ 
ment,  which  is  back  away  from 
Java.” 

As  part  of  its  settlement  with 
Sun,  which  claimed  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  had  infringed  on  its 
copyright  by  altering  Sun’s 
Java  source  code,  Microsoft 
was  barred  from  using  the  lat¬ 
est  versions  of  Java,  including 
the  JVM.  The  $20  million  set¬ 
tlement  gave  Microsoft  the 
right  to  use  the  code  from  1997 
—  the  year  the  lawsuit  was 
filed  —  in  its  existing  tools  for 
the  next  seven  years. 

Microsoft  Internet  Explorer 
5.0,  for  example,  contained  the 
JVM  from  Sun’s  1.1.4  specifica¬ 
tion.  Sun  now  offers  Version 
1.3. 

Enderle  said  IT  organiza¬ 
tions  should  be  cautious  about 
using  Java  to  develop  client- 
side  applications  for  Microsoft 
platforms.  “If  you’re  develop¬ 
ing  on  Microsoft  platforms, 
Java  is  risky  right  now,”  he  said. 
“Those  developers  are  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  to  C#  developers.” 

C#  is  the  new  object-orient¬ 
ed  development  language  that 
Microsoft  unveiled  last  July. 
After  the  Sun  settlement  was 
reached,  the  company  intro¬ 


duced  Java  User  Migration 
Path  to  Microsoft  .Net,  a  tool 
for  converting  applications  de¬ 
veloped  in  Visual  J++  and  exist¬ 
ing  Java  code  to  C#  and  its  .Net 
platform. 

“We  haven’t  removed  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Java  Virtual  Ma¬ 
chine,”  said  Tony  Goodhew,  a 
product  manager  at  Micro¬ 
soft’s  developer  division.  “We 
just  changed  it  from  a  prein¬ 
stall  component  to  an  install- 


on-command  component. 
There  has  been  no  change  in 
functionality  for  end  users.” 

Microsoft  officials  said  the 
change  was  officially  made  on 
April  12,  the  date  its  Release 
Candidate  1  for  Windows  XP 
became  available.  The  JVM 
will  be  available  as  a  free 
download  from  Microsoft’s  up¬ 
date  Web  site  when  Windows 
XP  ships. 

Sun  will  make  the  JVM  avail¬ 
able  on  its  Web  site,  said  David 
Harrah,  a  Sun  spokesman.  He 
added  that  not  having  the  JVM 


in  the  new  browser  shouldn’t 
affect  server-side  development 
projects  because  most  of  those 
applications  contain  their  own 
JVM.  “This  is  less  of  an  issue 
for  corporate  end  users  than 
consumers,”  said  Harrah. 

Peter  O’Kelly,  an  analyst  at 
Patricia  Seybold  Group  Inc.  in 
Boston,  said  that  the  omission 
of  the  JVM  won’t  affect  the 
success  of  Windows  XP,  In 
fact,  it  shows  that  Microsoft  is 
confident  it  can  live  without 
Java,  he  added. 

“Technically,  it’s  a  non- 
event,”  O’Kelly  said.  “Strategi¬ 
cally,  it’s  a  major  milestone  be¬ 
cause  the  JVM  went  out  with  a 
whimper.”  I 


Strategic  Moves 

Microsoft  last  week  said  that 
Sun’s  JVM  technology  won’t 
make  an  appearance  in  its 
new  Windows  XP  desktop 
operating  system. 

►Sun  settlement  restricted 
Microsoft  to  7-year-old 
Version  1.1.4  of  Java. 

►  Users  who  want  to  run 
Java-based  client-side  appli¬ 
cations  will  have  to  down¬ 
load  the  component  from 
Microsoft’s  Web  site. 

►Windows  XP  is  slated  to 

ship  this  fall. 


Banks  See  Online  Account  Aggregation  as  Necessary  Evil 


Financial  services  firms  pursue  projects 
but  are  skeptical  of  return  on  investment 


BY  LUCAS  MEARIAN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

First  Interstate  BancSystem 
Inc.  is  joining  the  growing  pack 
of  banks  and  brokerage  firms 
that  use  online  account  aggre¬ 
gation  technology,  which  lets 
customers  log  on  to  a  single 
screen  to  access  data  from 
multiple  financial  accounts. 
Like  many  of  its  competitors, 
though,  it’s  doing  so  with  some 
trepidation. 

The  Billings,  Mont.-based 
bank  hopes  the  technology  will 
allow  it  hang  on  to  “technolo¬ 


gy-savvy”  customers  who 
might  otherwise  look  else¬ 
where,  said  Jonathan  Scott,  In¬ 
ternet  project  leader  at  First 
Interstate,  during  a  conference 
here  last  week.  But  Scott  said 
he  isn’t  sure  how  the  technolo¬ 
gy  will  be  received. 

“I  don’t  know  if  it  will  be  an 
effective  tool  or  not,”  he  said  of 
the  $65,000  system  First  Inter¬ 
state  plans  to  go  live  with  this 
fall.  And  making  it  easier  for 
online  users  to  compare  differ¬ 
ent  money  market  accounts 
“scares  me,”  Scott  added. 


Features  You  Can  Bank  On 

Components  of  a  good  online  account  aggregation  site  include: 

■  Robust  back-end  software  to  gather  customer  information 
from  sites. 

■  Middleware  to  standardize  and  provide  long-term  storage 
of  customer  data  from  various  banks  and  brokerage  houses. 

■  Front-end  software  with  analysis  tools  that  can  be  used  to 
manipulate  data  for  financial  management  and  budgeting. 

■  More  advanced  software  with  which  customers  can  create 
charts  and  graphs  of  their  information. 

■  Software  that  enables  the  firm  to  keep  its  brand  and  offer  its 
customers  easy-to-use  navigation  tools. 

■  Software  that  updates  the  Web  site  daily  with  information  such 
as  news  feeds  and  stock  market  quotes. 


Account  aggregation  is  fast 
becoming  a  basic  expectation 
of  banking  customers,  and 
companies  like  First  Interstate 
are  racing  to  install  the  tech¬ 
nology  —  whether  they  like  it 
or  not.  But  a  few  are  managing 
to  hold  their  ground  against 
the  systems. 

An  executive  at  an  online 
brokerage  who  asked  not  to  be 
named  said  it  would  cost  his 
company  about  $350,000  to  in¬ 
stall  aggregation  technology. 
That’s  a  deal-breaker,  consid¬ 
ering  that  the  brokerage  hasn’t 
heard  customers  clamoring  for 
the  capability  and  sees  no  clear 
promise  of  a  return  on  the  in¬ 
vestment,  he  said. 

“You’re  going  to  adopt  some¬ 
thing  out  of  fear  that  others 
will?”  he  asked.  “At  the  prices 
[vendors]  want,  fear  is  a  bad 
motivator.” 

Conference  attendees  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  that  aggrega¬ 
tion  could  make  companies  in¬ 
visible  to  their  customers.  Oth¬ 
ers  pointed  out  that  it  may  help 
customers  shop  for  lower  fees 
or  better  interest  rates.  But  re¬ 
gardless,  most  agreed  that  it’s 
is  becoming  a  must-have  tool 
to  recruit  and  retain  customers 
and  to  cross-sell  financial  ser¬ 
vices  products. 

“If  you’re  behind  the  curve, 
and  someone  else  gets  your  ac¬ 
counts,  you’ll  never  get  them 
back,”  Scott  said. 


First  Interstate  and  financial 
industry  heavyweights  such  as 
Citibank,  The  Chase  Manhat¬ 
tan  Corp.  and  Wells  Fargo  & 
Co.  are  just  a  fraction  of  the 
firms  that  have  launched  ag¬ 
gregation  services  within  the 
past  year. 

But  a  significant  problem 
they  face  is  figuring  out  how  to 
make  their  aggregation  sites 
profitable.  So  far,  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  banks  and  Internet 
portal  services  don’t  charge  for 
the  service  and  believe  it  won’t 
catch  on  if  they  do. 

Then  there  are  the  security 
concerns.  By  2004,  20  million 
to  40  million  Americans  will 
be  banking  over  the  Internet, 
according  to  Leslie  Mitchell, 
director  of  the  Banking  Indus¬ 
try  Technology  Secretariat,  the 
Washington-based  technology 
group  for  The  Financial  Ser¬ 
vices  Roundtable.  That  sparks 
the  need  for  security  standards 
for  data  transfer  between  fi¬ 
nancial  services  firms. 

Regardless  of  the  kinks,  Om¬ 
aha-based  Ameritrade  Holding 
Corp.  believes  online  account 
aggregation  is  so  core  to  its 
business  that  it  created  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  called  OnMoney.com 
Inc.  to  develop  its  online  finan¬ 
cial  management  Web  site. 
The  site  went  live  in  February 
last  year  and  has  since  signed 
more  than  100,000  customers 
to  its  aggregation  feature.  I 
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UPS  to  Deploy  Bluetooth, 
Wireless  LAN  Network 


$10 OM-plus  project  will  field  50,000 

terminals  to  2,000  distribution  hubs 


BY  BOB  BREWIN 

nited  parcel  Ser¬ 
vice  Inc.  plans  to 
deploy  the  world’s 
largest  wireless 
LAN  and  short- 
range  wireless  Bluetooth  net¬ 
work  throughout  its  world¬ 
wide  distribution  hubs. 

The  project,  which  will  cost 
slightly  more  than  $100  mil¬ 
lion,  is  expected  to  pay  for  it¬ 
self  within  16  months  by  en¬ 
abling  package  sorters  at  the 
hubs  to  work  more  efficiently 
and  by  standardizing  the  com¬ 
pany  on  single  terminals  and 
network  systems,  said  David 
Salzman,  UPS’s  program  man¬ 
ager  for  information  services. 

Salzman  said  he  believes 
that  providing  package  sorters 
with  a  cordless  ring  scanner  — 
as  well  as  moving  the  terminal 
from  the  wrist  to  the  hip  — 
should  increase  worker  pro¬ 
ductivity.  The  entire  project  is 
expected  to  result  in  a  payoff  of 


some  $13.7  million  per  year 
over  a  five-year  period. 

Atlanta-based  UPS  plans  to 
start  testing  the  new  Emerald 
scanners  at  its  mammoth 
square-mile  capacity  distribu¬ 
tion  center  in  Chicago  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  That  will  be  followed 
by  a  rollout  next  year  of  some 
50,000  Motorola  Inc.  terminals 
to  its  2,000  worldwide  distrib¬ 
ution  centers,  which  will  be 
equipped  with  industry-stan¬ 
dard  802.11b  wireless  LANs, 
said  Salzman. 

The  integration  of  a  wireless 
Bluetooth  ring  scanner  into  the 
terminals  used  by  package 
sorters  in  the  UPS  hubs  “is  a 
very  big  deal  to  us  [because]  it 
eliminates  the  cord  between 
the  scanner  and  the  terminal. 
The  primary  use  of  Bluetooth 
is  for  cord  replacement,  and 
[sorting  packages  on  belts]  is  a 
perfect  example  of  where 
cords  are  a  big  problem,”  Salz¬ 
man  said. 


WHAT  IT  IS 


The  Largest 
Wireless  LAN 

UPS’s  planned  wireless  LAN 
and  short-range  wireless  Blue¬ 
tooth  network: 

►Replaces  terminals  used 
by  package  sorters  at  shipping  hubs 
and  other  facilities  worldwide  with 
combined  Bluetooth/wireless  LAN 
ring  scanners  and  hip-mounted 
devices  developed  by  Motorola  that 
run  on  the  Windows  CE  operating 
system. 


►  Includes  installation 
of  802.11b  wireless 

LANS  from  Symbol  Technology 
at  2,000  hubs  worldwide,  which  will 
require  installation  of  up  to  15,000 
wireless  LAN  access  points.  UPS 
describes  this  as  the  largest  wireless 
LAN  deployment  in  the  world. 


►Will  replace  seven 
scanning  applications 
with  one,  improving  information 
flow  and  decreasing  the  cost  of  sys¬ 
tem  ownership. 


►Will  cost  slightly  more  than 
$100  million. 


UPS  Emerald  Scanning  Terminal 


►A  package  sorter  will  wear  a  cord¬ 
less  ring  scanner  to  capture  data  from 
packages.  The  ring  scanner  uses  Blue¬ 
tooth  technology  to  send  package 
data  to  a  Windows  CE-based  terminal 
worn  on  the  hip. 


►The  hip  terminal  receives  data  from 
the  ring  scanner  and  then  retransmits 
information  via  an  802.11b  wireless 
LAN  to  antennas  hooked  into  wired 
LANs  in  the  hub.  These  wired  LANs 
transfer  package  data  to  UPS’s  world¬ 
wide  network  and  back-end  systems. 


►  Emerald  is  the  first  device  to  com¬ 
bine  Bluetooth  and  802.11b  wireless 
LAN  technology  without  any  conflicts 
between  the  two  systems,  which  both 
operate  in  the  2.4-GHz  frequency 
band. 


He  added  that  the  new  Win¬ 
dows  CE-based  terminals  de¬ 
veloped  by  Motorola  would  re¬ 
place  a  wide  variety  of  older 
terminals  running  on  seven 
different  operating  systems. 

Salzman  said  the  Emerald 
terminals  stand  out  as  the  first 
successful  marriage  of  Blue¬ 
tooth  and  802.11b  wireless 
LAN  technology  in  one  device, 
a  difficult  technical  challenge 
because  both  operate  in  the 
unlicensed  2.4-GHz  frequency 
band.  Salzman  credited  Symbol 
Technologies  Inc.  in  Holtsville, 
N.Y.,  with  resolving  the  poten¬ 
tial  signal-conflict  problems. 

Barry  Isbenner,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  worldwide  logistics 
at  Symbol,  said  the  company 
has  resolved  any  potential 
802.11b/Bluetooth  signal  con¬ 
flicts  “with  intelligent  software 
in  the  802.11b  access  point  that 
manages  the  traffic  flow  by 
telling  the  802.11b  radio  to  be 
quiet  when  Bluetooth  is  com¬ 
municating.” 

Symbol  will  provide  UPS 
with  the  wireless  ring  scan¬ 
ners,  Isbenner  said.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  also  serve  as  the 
wireless  LAN  provider,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Saltzman.  Isbenner 
predicted  that  Symbol  could 
end  up  installing  up  to  15,000 
access  points  at  UPS  hubs 
around  the  world. 

Ken  Dulaney,  an  analyst  at 
Stamford,  Conn.-based  Gart¬ 
ner  Inc.,  called  UPS’s  decision 
to  standardize  its  portable  ter¬ 
minals  on  Windows  CE  “a 
good  move,”  adding  that  Gart¬ 
ner  predicts  that  60%  of  all  in¬ 
dustrial  handhelds  will  be 
shipped  with  Windows  CE  by 
next  year. 

The  Competition 

UPS  isn’t  alone.  Ken  Pasley, 
director  of  wireless  systems 
development  at  rival  FedEx 
Corp.  in  Memphis,  said  his 
company  started  a  worldwide 
802.11b  LAN  deployment  earli¬ 
er  this  year. 
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The  FedEx  system  provides 
coverage  inside  and  outside 
the  company’s  distribution  cen¬ 
ters  and  sorting  facilities,  thus 
allowing  workers  to  use  wire¬ 
less  technology  on  a  hub  ramp 
to  scan  containers  as  they 
come  off  a  truck,  Pasley  said. 

Like  UPS,  FedEx  is  also 
eager  to  integrate  Bluetooth 
into  its  hub  infrastructure  in 
order  to  eliminate  possible 
cord  snags  by  sorters  working 
on  a  package  belt. 

Pasley  added  that  FedEx  has 
started  to  install  wireless  LANs 
in  all  of  its  fleet  of  180-plus 
wide-bodied  aircraft,  allowing 
rapid  transfer  of  engineering 
and  maintenance  data  when 
the  aircraft  are  parked  on  the 
tarmac.  The  company  would 
like  to  win  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  approval  to  use 
the  aircraft  wireless  LANs 
just  after  taxiing. 

“We’ve  asked  Symbol  to  give 
us  the  first  Bluetooth  scanning 
devices  as  they  come  off  the 
line,”  Pasley  said,  but  UPS  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  the  inside  track.  I 


Project  Paybacks 

UPS’s  wireless  network  is 
expected  to  yield  the  follow¬ 
ing  tangible  benefits: 

►Equipment  and  repair  costs 
reduced  by  30% 

►Uptime  improved  by  35% 

►The  amount  of  spare  equipment 
needed  reduced  by  35% 

►The  number  of  no-trouble-found 
returns  reduced  by  35% 

►Battery  life  doubled 

Intangible  benefits  include 
the  following: 

►  Reduced  purchases  to  replace 
lost  equipment 

►  Reduced  software-support 
expenses  (one  software  system 
replaces  seven) 

►Reduced  hardware-support 
expenses  (two  terminal  models 
replace  nine) 

►  Elimination  of  confusion  caused 
by  multiple  scanning  systems 

►Improved  user  efficiency 

►Improved  data  integrity 

►  Reduced  purchases  to  replace 
lost  or  damaged  equipment 


Enter  to  WIN  A 
FREE  Server  room 
air  conditioning  unit 
from  APC! 

All  entrants  will  receive  a  FRS 
Enterprise  Availability  Kit 

Just  mail  a  fax  this  completed  coupon  or  contact  APC  for  a 
chance  to  win  a  FREE  APC  Server  room  air  conditioning  unit 
Better  yet,  order  it  today  at  the  APC  Web  site! 
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http://promo.apc.com  a763y 
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Enter  to  WIN  A  FREE  APC  Server  room  air  conditioning  unit! 


All  entrants  will  receive  a  FREE  Enterprise  Availability  Kit 

□  YES!  Enter  me  to  win  a  FREE  Server  room  air  conditioning  unit  from  APC, 

Also,  please  send  me  my  FREE  Enterprise  Availability  Kit. 

□  NO,  I'm  not  interested  at  this  time  but  please  add  me  to  your  mailing  list. 


Space  efficient,  portable, 
and  easy  to  use,  the  7,200 
BTU  NetworkAIH  1000 
cools  server  closets,  data 
center  hot  spots,  or  any¬ 
where  heat  sensitive 
equipment  is  used. 
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Legendary  Reliability' 


Some  VoIP  conversations  should  be 
interrupted,  but  never  by  power  problems 


APC  provides  all  the  components  necessary  for  an  end-to-end 
power  protection  solution  for  the  VoIP  environment. 


The  7  pieces  of  the  VoIP  availability  puzzle 


•  Clean,  continuous  power  as  well  as  "ride-through"  power  during 
brownouts,  surges  and  spikes. 

•  Extended  back-up  power  in  the  event  of  an  extended  power  outage. 

•  Redundant,  hot-swappable  and  scalable  components  to  allow  growth  as  well 
as  service  without  interruption. 

•  Instant  notification  of  critical  power/UPS  issues. 

•  Ability  to  remotely  control  selected  power  outlets  in  order  to  reboot 
hung  switches. 

•  Ability  to  ensure  optimal  temperature  and  humidity  within  remote  closets. 

•  Ability  to  keep  track  of  and  maintain  health  of  power  protection  systems 

across  the  WAN,  over  time. 
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APC  provides  all  the  components  necessary  for  end-to-end  power  protection 
solutions  for  the  VoIP  environment  -  visit  apcc.com/buy/  and  see  what 
Legendary  Reliability™  can  do  for  your  business. 


Symmetra®  RM 

The  new  Symmetra  RM  puts  the 
high  availability  of  the  proven  and 
patented  Symmetra®  Power  Array™ 

technology  in  a  rack-mountable  form.  . 

( Through  the  included 
Web/SNMP  Management  Card,  you 
can  monitor  and  configure  your  APC 
Symmetra  RM  to  shut  down  and  reboot  your  systems, 
receive  e-mail  alerts  and  view  the  event  log. 

Remote  Monitoring 

APC  monitors  all  UPS  parameters,  tailored  to  your 
desired  response.  Regular  UPS  parameter  and 
event  reports  are  issued  with  event  frequency, 
duration,  and  resolution,  offering  immediate 
enhancements  to  your  investment. 


MasterSwitch™  VM 

Provides  the  ability  to  monitor  the  current 
draw  and  set  alarm  thresholds,  based  on 
customer  requirements,  while  still  providing 
the  remote  on/off/reboot  capabilities  found  in 
the  MasterSwitch  series.  In  addition,  it 

mounts  vertically,  requiring  zero  U  of 
valuable  rack  space. 


Environmental  Monitoring  Card 

Works  with  your  APC  Smart-UPS®  or 
Matrix-UPS®  to  monitor  ambient 
temperature,  humidity  and  other 
environmental  conditions. 


- 


PowerChute®  Inventory  Manager 

An  invaluable  software  tool  for  anyone  with  a 
large  number  of  APC  UPSs  spread 
•av.w.vv.v  across  a  wide  geographic  area.  Via 
*  ».  SNMP-enabled  APC  UPSs,  schedule 
the  software  to  gather  information 

;o ' 

of  the  eleven  predefined  reports 


Other  APC  products  for  the 
VolP/Rack  environment: 

•  KVM  Switches  provide  one  centralized  control 
point  for  up  to  64  servers. 

•  ProtectNet  rack-mounted  data-line  protection. 

•  PowerNet  Manager  collects  UPS/power  status 
information  for  fast  problem  diagnosis 

•  Cable  Interface  Kits  provide  direct  communication 
between  UPSs  and  desktops,  workstations  and 
servers. 

•  2-Post  Racks  /  4-Post  Open  Frame  Racks 


Solaris. 
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Em 
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Symmetra  RM  is  easily  manageable  with  the 
industry-leading  network  platforms. 


By  utilizing  APCs  PowerNet  for  CiscoWorks2000,  which 

Cisco  Systems 

)■  Verified 

integrates  Art  s  power 
management  software 
with  CiscoWorks2000.  Cisco 
customers  now  can  easily 
on  and  network  power  control 
browser  as  Cisco  equipment. 

manage  APC  power  protect 
i devices  from  the  same  Wet 

APC  was  named  to  the  2000 
InformationWeek  500  ranking  of 
the  top  IT  innovators  109/1 1/00). 


Legendary  Reliability" 


®  Enter  to  win  NEW  Server  room  air  conditioning  unit  from  APC!  Enterprise  Availability  Kit. 
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BRIEFS 


64-bit  ProLiant  Ships 

Compaq  Computer  Corp.  said  it 
has  started  shipping  the  ProLiant 
DL590/64,  its  first  64-bit  industry- 
standard  server  based  on  Intel 
Corp.’s  Itanium  processor.  Pric¬ 
ing  starts  at  $23,000  for  a  dual¬ 
processor  16B  system.  The  Pro¬ 
Liant  0L590/64  is  being  marketed 
to  customers  with  Internet  and 
business-critical  applications. 

Calif.  Moves  Toward 
Privacy  Standard 

California  lawmakers  last  week 
moved  closer  to  overriding  the  fi¬ 
nancial  privacy  provisions  set  in 
federal  law  with  a  stricter  state 
statute.  Unlike  the  federal  law,  the 
Financial  Information  Privacy  Act 
gives  consumers  the  ability  to  opt 
out  of  confidential  data  sharing.  It 
also  requires  an  “opt-in”  option  for 
firms  that  want  to  sell  customer 
data  or  share  it  with  third  parties. 
The  bill  has  already  won  state  Sen¬ 
ate  approval  but  still  faces  more 
committee  reviews  and  approvals. 


Toshiba  Unveils 
Windows-Based  PDA 

Tokyo-based  Toshiba  Corp.  entered 
the  competitive  market  for  personal 
digital  assistants  (PDA)  last  week, 
unveiling  what  it  claims  to  be  the 
world’s  smallest  and  lightest  Pocket 
PC  device.  The  Genio  e550  is  due 
to  hit  U.S.  shelves  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Pricing  for  the  product  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  about  $561  in  Japan, 
where  it’s  scheduled  for  release 
next  month. 


Short  Takes 

Ottawa- based  software  vendor 
COREL  CORP.  is  acquiring  Dallas- 
based  business  graphics  software 
vendor  MICROGRAFX  INC.  in  a 

$32  million  stock  swap _ SPOT- 

FIRE  INC.  in  Somerville,  Mass., 
today  will  announce  DecisionSite 
6.2,  its  data  analytics  software, 
which  has  added  XML-based  config¬ 
uration  tools  and  other  features. 


NEWS 
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Cost,  Integration  Top 
Analytical  CRM  Issues 


Projects  are  challenging ,  but  still  increase 


BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

Finding  themselves 
sweating  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  gloomy  eco¬ 
nomic  climate,  com¬ 
panies  are  especial¬ 
ly  eager  to  harness  their  wild 
customer  relationship  man¬ 
agement  (CRM)  data  to  maxi¬ 
mize  their  marketing  dollars. 
But  there  are  plenty  of  obsta¬ 
cles,  say  users  and  analysts. 

Although  advances  in  Web, 
storage  and  business  intelli¬ 
gence  technologies  make  ana¬ 
lytic  CRM  systems  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  ever,  users  still 
face  a  big  upfront  investment, 
as  well  as  scalability  and  data 
integration  issues. 

IDC  in  Framingham,  Mass., 
predicts  that  spending  on  CRM 
analytic  applications  will  sur¬ 
pass  $2.3  billion  by  2004,  a  51% 
increase  since  1999.  But  users 
and  analysts  agree  that  the 
devil  is  in  the  data. 

“The  biggest  challenge  is 
that  data  is  in  silos,  so  it  takes  a 
lot  of  effort  to  take  all  that  and 
get  a  single  360-degree  view  of 
the  customer,”  said  Bill  Lepler, 
vice  president  of  CRM  at  The 
Limited  Inc.,  a  clothing  retailer 
in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  company,  whose  stores 
include  Express  and  Victoria’s 
Secret,  has  started  doing  mar¬ 
keting  pilot  tests  using  analyt¬ 
ical  software  from  Cary,  N.C.- 
based  SAS  Institute  Inc.  The 
application  helped  The  Lim¬ 
ited  target  100,000  of  the  best 
potential  customers  for  a  re¬ 
cent  upselling  and  cross-sell¬ 
ing  campaign,  resulting  in  a 
400%  return  on  investment  in 
the  marketing  campaign. 

Fighting  over  the  question  of 
who  owns  the  data  is  another 
issue,  said  Kaenan  Hertz,  direc¬ 
tor  of  CRM  and  digital  intelli¬ 
gence  at  the  Reston,  Va.-based 
Student  Loan  Marketing  Asso¬ 
ciation,  or  Sallie  Mae.  The  Firm 
uses  a  mixed  set  of  applications 


from  vendors  such  as  E.piph- 
any  Inc.,  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif., 
to  cross-sell  to  customers.  “Peo¬ 
ple  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  certain  data¬ 
bases  don’t  want  oth¬ 
er  people  accessing 
data  from  them,”  said 
Hertz. 

The  cost  of  the 
applications  keeps 
some  users  on  the 
fence.  According  to 
SAS,  $500,000  is 
about  average  for  a 


LEPLER:  Data  silos 
present  the  biggest 
hurdle  in  CRM. 


full  analytical  CRM  package. 

“One  of  the  biggest  fears  is 
that  it  is  a  very  expensive 
proposition,  and  you  have  to 
prove  there  is  a  return  on  that 
kind  of  expenditure,”  said  Jim 
Sofranko,  the  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  and 
new  business  devel¬ 
opment  at  Chicago 
Blackhawks  Hockey 
Team  Inc.  It’s  hard  to 
craft  a  return  on  in¬ 
vestment  on  analyt¬ 
ical  CRM,  he  said, 
but  the  franchise  is 
interested  in  pursu¬ 
ing  it  anyway. 

The  Internet  has 


made  it  relatively  cheap  to 
run  marketing  campaigns  via 
e-mail  and  to  leverage  dis¬ 
parate  pieces  of  CRM  data 
gathered  through  the  Internet 
and  other  channels  into  one 
place  for  analysis,  said  Jeff 
Hunter,  a  CRM  director  at 
General  Mills  Inc.,  a  food  pro¬ 
ducer  in  Golden  Valley,  Minn. 

But  he  said  there  are  limita¬ 
tions.  “We  have  to  approach 
this  in  a  particular  way,  as 
we’re  a  consumer  packaged 
food  goods  company  and  no 
database  covers  all  customers,” 
Hunter  said. 

General  Mills  this  year  plans 
to  run  analytical  CRM  pilots 
using  its  SAS  business  intelli¬ 
gence  application.  I 

MOREONLINE 

For  more  information  on  CRM,  visit  our 
Data  Management  Resource  Center  at 

www.computerworld.com/datacenter. 


Oracle  Boosts  Content  Management 


Added  Oracle9i 
features  focus  on 
data  accessibility 


BY  DAN  VERTON 

Oracle  Corp.  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  consulting 
group  and  enhancements  to  its 
Oracle9i  database  and  applica¬ 
tion  server  software  aimed  at 
improving  users’  ability  to 
search  for  and  manage  a  vast 
assortment  of  data  types  stored 
throughout  their  enterprises. 

The  company’s  Collabora¬ 
tive  Content  Management  ser¬ 
vices  will  provide  Oracle9i 
users  with  support  for  XML 
data  and  file-based  network 
protocols  such  as  Web  Distrib¬ 
uted  Authoring  and  Versioning. 
Oracle  database  rivals  IBM 
and  Microsoft  Corp.  also  offer 
XML  and  content  management 
software  with  their  database 
products. 

The  new  services  also  in¬ 
clude  an  enhanced  version  of 
the  Oracle  Internet  File  System 
(IFS),  which  provides  sophis¬ 
ticated  XML  tagging  and  im¬ 
proves  customers’  ability  to 


search  for  and  manage  data  in 
productivity  applications  like- 
Word  documents,  spread¬ 
sheets  and  presentations. 

The  company  will  begin 
rolling  out  the  content  man¬ 
agement  services  later  this 
year  through  its  trading  part¬ 
ners  and  its  online  store,  said 
Bob  Shimp,  an  Oracle  market¬ 
ing  executive.  _ 

l  Jsers  lauded  the 
addition  of  XML 
support  and  the 
expanded  content 
management  fea¬ 
tures  but  said  they 
aren’t  sure  how 
quickly  those  fea¬ 
tures  would  be 
adopted.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  XML  and 
other  technolo¬ 
gies  “shows  the 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


Got  Data? 

Oracle9i  content 
managemmt  improve¬ 
ments  include: 

■  Enhanced  Oracle  IFS  for 
sophisticated  XML  tagging 
of  data 


■  Oracle  Text  for  advanced 
content-based  queries  on 
150-plus  file  formats  in 
more  than  57  languages 


technology,  “this  is  an  area  that 
is  still  not  mature  and  will 
probably  change  somewhat 
before  it  is  accepted  industry¬ 
wide,”  he  said. 

“Being  able  to  handle  all  data 
types  is  essential  to  the  Oracle 
database  story,”  said  James 
Governor,  an  analyst  at  Illumi- 
nata  Inc.  in  Nashua,  N.H.  “If 
_  you  buy  into  Ora¬ 
cle’s  [application] 
consolidation  mes¬ 
sage  [purchasing 
all  of  your  soft¬ 
ware  from  Oracle], 
then  this  is  just 
something  that 
they  have  to  do.” 

However,  there 
have  been  perfor¬ 
mance  issues  with 
IFS  and  its  search 
and  indexing  capa- 


innovation  of  Or .  bilities,  Governor 


acle  to  adapt  the 
product  to  cus¬ 
tomer  needs,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rich  Niemiec, 
president  of  the  International 
Oracle  Users  Group-Americ- 
as,  a  Chicago-based  organiza¬ 
tion  that  represents  Oracle 
database  users. 

However,  as  with  any  new 


>  XML  file  search  capability 
based  on  content  subject 


said. 

A  new  IFS  fea¬ 
ture  called  Ultra- 
Search  will  boost  its  search 
and  indexing  functionality, 
Shimp  said. 

“We  have  been  working  on 
all  fronts  to  improve  manage¬ 
ment,  storage  and  searching 
capabilities,”  he  said.  ► 
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What  if  you  could  get  more  storage 
with  the  push  of  a  button? 
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PUSH  FOR 
CHANGE 


JAKARTA 


Introducing  Just  In  Time  Storage™  from  Hitachi  Data  Systems® — a  new  breakthrough  that  radically 
simplifies  storage  management  for  businesses  like  yours.  Using  the  superior  intelligence  of  Hitachi 
Freedom  Storage™  systems,  Just  In  Time  Storage  lets  you  instantly  increase  your  storage  capacity, 
performance,  and  connectivity.  It  brings  together  the  world's  most  advanced  storage  hardware, 
software,  and  services.  So  you  can  handle  e-business  volatility,  meet  aggressive  user  requirements, 
and  cut  costs  nt  to  learn  more?  Call  1-866-448-2208,  or  go  to  www.hds.com/jits. 
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14  Web  applications 
79  servers. 

And  only  one  of  you. 


Strangely,  you  still  feel 
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the  odds  are  in  your  favor. 
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Web  server  farms  have  always  been  known  for  providing  high 
application  availability  in  a  cost-efficient  manner.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  past  they  have  also  been  known  for  manageability  headaches. 
But  no  more:  Microsoft  Application  Center  2000  now  makes  managing 
Web  applications  and  groups  of  Web  servers  as  simple  as  managing 
a  single  server. 

Part  of  the  flexible  Microsoft  .NET  Enterprise  Server  family,  Application 
Center  2000  is  built  to  be  the  heart  of  a  “scale-out”  infrastructure 
model.  “Scaling  out”  is  a  flexible  approach  to  scalability  that  involves 
deploying  Web  applications  across  multiple  servers  to  distribute  and 
handle  the  workload. 

Application  Center  2000  makes  scaling  out  easier,  with  unified 
Web  application  and  server-farm  management  that  simplifies  tasks 

like  cluster  management  and 
application  deployment.  Plus,  it 
makes  it  easy  to  achieve  capacity 
on  demand  through  automatic 
replication  of  applications  when 
you  add  servers  or  make  changes 
to  existing  applications.  But 
simplicity  is  not  all  you  get: 
Application  Center  2000  offers  increased  uptime  through  dynamic 
load  balancing  and  by  having  no  single  point  of  failure. 


MARKET  FACT 


“The  scalability  benefits  offered  by  | 
Application  Center  made  it  possible  j 
to  migrate  to  a  distributed  Windows  j 
platform.  Application  Center  gives 
us  on-demand  scalability  and  is  a 
powerful  tool  for  managing  Windows 
2000-based  Webserver  farms." 

1  -Mike  Bodnar,  Production  Services 
j  Manager.  Terra  Lycos 


In  sum,  Application  Center  2000  removes  the  hassle  of  managing  multiple 
servers  separately,  while  providing  the  availability  and  cost-efficiency  of 
a  “scale-out"  model.  Find  out  how  to  keep  the  odds  in  your  favor:  visit 

microsoft.com/applfcationcenter 
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Microsoft  Seeks  New 
Hearing  on  IE  Ruling 

Microsoft  Corp.  last  week  asked  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Washington 
to  reconsider  its  recent  ruling  that 
the  software  vendor  violated  anti¬ 
trust  laws  by  tying  its  Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer  (IE)  browser  to  Windows. 
Claiming  that  “critical  evidence  was 
overlooked  or  misinterpreted,”  the 
company  requested  a  new  hearing 
on  the  browser  question. 

Inktomi  Targets 
Enterprise  Info 

Inktomi  Corp.  in  Foster  City,  Calif., 
has  announced  four  products  aimed 
at  the  publishing,  distribution,  re¬ 
trieval  and  management  of  informa¬ 
tion  inside  corporations.  One  product, 
TrafficCore,  is  based  on  a  new  proto¬ 
col  developed  by  Inktomi  to  identify 
and  route  content  across  IP  networks 
based  on  the  type  of  application. 

Charges  Dismissed 
Against  Y2k  Vendor 

A  federal  court  has  dismissed  fraud 
charges  against  Accelr8  Technology 
Corp.  and  three  of  its  executives 
and  settled  a  lawsuit  filed  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  (SEC)  in  November  1999.  In 
the  lawsuit,  the  SEC  alleged  that 
Denver-based  Accelr8  and  its  offi¬ 
cers  had  misrepresented  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  company’s  Y2k  bug- 
repair  tool  and  overstated  revenue. 


Apple  Upgrades  Macs 

Kicking  off  last  week’s  Macworld 
show  in  New  York,  Apple  Computer 
Inc.  announced  upgrades  to  its  iMac 
and  Power  Mac  G4  product  lines 
and  pledged  that  Mac  OS  X  Version 
10.1  will  ship  in  September.  The  an¬ 
nouncements  came  shortly  after 
Apple’s  quarterly  earnings  report, 
which  showed  a  S61  million  profit 
in  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  de¬ 
spite  revenue  that  was  down  almost 
20%  from  the  year-ago  quarter,  to 
S1.4  billion. 
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IT  Spending  Still  on  the  Rise, 
But  Not  for  As  Many  Users 


Survey  shows  spending  will  jump  10%, 
but  44%  of  respondents  expect  no  increase 


BY  TODD  R.  WEISS 

espite  the  slug¬ 
gish  economy  and 
the  IT  buying 
slowdown  cited 
by  numerous  ven¬ 
dors,  new  surveys  show  that 
corporate  spending  on  tech¬ 
nology  still  appears  to  be  going 
up,  on  average,  this  year.  But 
that’s  certainly  not  what  many 
users  are  planning. 

Stamford,  Conn.-based  Gart¬ 
ner  Inc.  last  week  said  prelimi¬ 
nary  results  from  a  survey  of 
589  large  companies  indicate 
that  IT  spending  on  the  whole 
will  increase  by  10%  this  year. 
But  while  just  slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  respondents  said 
their  budgets  are  growing, 
more  than  40%  said  their  spend¬ 
ing  will  be  flat  or  down,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gartner  (see  chart). 

Hannaford  Bros.  Co.,  a  gro¬ 
cery  store  chain  based  in  Scar¬ 
borough,  Maine,  is  one  compa¬ 
ny  that’s  not  cutting  back.  In¬ 
stead,  Hannaford  CIO  Bill 
Homa  said  he’s  increasing  IT 
capital  equipment  purchases 
by  15%  to  20%  over  last  year’s 
in  an  attempt  to  take  advantage 
of  the  financial  misfortunes  of 
technology  vendors. 

For  Homa,  the  tight  econo¬ 
my  has  resulted  in  sales-hun- 
gry  vendors  that  are  happy  to 
give  discounts  and  sweeten 
deals  —  leading  him  to  acceler¬ 
ate  buying  plans  for  a  variety 
of  products.  “In  some  cases,  it’s 
a  fire  sale,”  he  said.  “The  bar¬ 
gains  are  actually  justifying  the 
early  investments.” 

Among  the  items  Hannaford 
has  been  purchasing  are  serv¬ 
ers,  routers,  storage  devices 
and  applications  needed  to 
support  the  company’s  supply 
chain  system.  “There’s  huge  re¬ 
turns  on  this  spending,  so  it’s 
easy  to  justify,  even  in  a  down 
economy,”  Homa  said. 


The  situation  is  different  at 
Carrier  Corp.,  a  Farmington, 
Conn.-based  maker  of  air  con¬ 
ditioning  and  refrigeration 
equipment.  CIO  Jagdish  Dalai 
said  Carrier’s  total  IT  spending 
will  be  down  slightly  this  year, 
though  he  wouldn’t  provide 
details.  The  company  is  also 
focusing  on  projects  that  will 
generate  better  returns  on  in¬ 
vestment,  he  added. 

“The  smarter  companies 
will  look  at  [ROI]  in  this  econ¬ 
omy,”  Dalai  said.  For  example, 
Carrier  is  cutting  its  spending 
on  mainframe  applications, 
some  of  which  date  back  20 
years  and  have  required  con¬ 
tinual  upgrading.  Some  are  be¬ 
ing  outsourced,  Dalai  said, 
while  others  are  being  re¬ 
placed  with  newer  applica¬ 
tions  in  order  to  save  money 
and  increase  productivity. 

Atlanta-based  Delta  Air 


BY  SUMNER  LEMON 

A  malicious  worm  named 
Code  Red  that  exploits  a  buffer 
overflow  vulnerability  in  cer¬ 
tain  configurations  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Windows  NT 
and  Windows  2000  operating 
systems  has  spread  rapidly 
over  the  Internet,  according  to 
the  CERT  Coordination  Cen¬ 
ter  at  Carnegie  Mellon  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Pittsburgh.  As  of  late 
last  week,  as  many  as  225,000 
computers  had  been  affected, 
CERT  said. 

Code  Red  exploits  a  buffer 
overflow  in  the  Microsoft  In¬ 
ternet  Information  Server  (IIS) 
Indexing  Service  Dynamic 


Of 589  companies  surveyed 
by  Gartner  worldwide: 

56«4*%)  plan  to 
increase  spending  by  an 
average  of  21.5% 

an  to  decrease  j 

an  average 

I 

plan  no 

last  year 

Lines  Inc.  is  keeping  its  IT 
spending  at  last  year’s  levels, 
said  spokeswoman  Katie  Con¬ 
nell.  “We  don’t  see  IT  as  a  vari¬ 
able  cost,”  she  said.  But  while 
no  spending  cuts  are  planned, 
the  sluggish  economy  has 
prompted  the  airline  to  empha¬ 
size  IT  projects  that  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  produce  rapid  financial 
gains  or  efficiency  benefits. 

Barbara  Gomolski,  an  analyst 
at  Gartner,  said  many  users  are 
showing  “greater  scrutiny,  but 


Link  Library  (DLL),  CERT 
said.  The  vulnerability  is  pre¬ 
sent  in  most  versions  of  IIS  4.0 
and  IIS  5.0  and  allows  an  at¬ 
tacker  to  gain  complete  control 
of  a  targeted  system.  The  vul¬ 
nerability  was  announced  in 
June. 

Code  Red  defaces  all  of  the 
Web  pages  served  by  the  af¬ 
fected  host  with  the  message, 
“HELLO!  Welcome  to  www. 
worm.com!  Hacked  By  Chi¬ 
nese!” 

In  addition  to  Web  deface¬ 
ment,  the  worm  causes  a 
degradation  in  overall  system 
performance  as  it  scans  other 
hosts  in  an  attempt  to  propa- 


not  cutting  top-line  spending” 
on  IT.  Other  researchers  are 
also  still  predicting  overall 
growth  in  spending.  A  survey 
of  CIOs  at  50  U.S.  firms  by  New 
York-based  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co. 
pointed  to  an  average  increase 
of  6%,  though  that  was  down 
from  an  earlier  projection  of 
9%.  IDC  in  Framingham,  Mass., 
projects  that  worldwide  IT 
spending  will  rise  9%  this  year. 

At  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
in  Hoffman  Estates,  Ill.,  IT 
spending  could  total  3%  more 
this  year  than  it  did  last  year, 
but  that’s  not  a  certainty  at 
this  point,  said  spokeswoman 
Jan  Drummond.  The  expected 
increase  could  disappear  by 
December,  if  reduced  busi¬ 
ness  at  its  stores  leads  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  make  more  cost-cut¬ 
ting  moves,  she  said. 

“We  are  definitely  looking  at 
spending  less  in  the  second 
half  [of  the  year]  than  in  the 
first  half,”  Drummond  said. 
“It’s  actually  kind  of  moving 
around,  and  we’re  watching  it 
very  closely.”  ► 


gate  itself,  according  to  CERT. 

Code  Red  can  also  initiate 
severe  denial-of-service  at¬ 
tacks  as  it  scans  noncompro- 
mised  systems  and  networks 
for  the  Indexing  Service  DLL 
vulnerability,  CERT  said. 

The  White  House  Web  site 
has  been  the  target  of  a  de- 
nial-of-service  attack  initiat¬ 
ed  by  the  Code  Red  worm,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  National  Infra¬ 
structure  Protection  Center 
(NIPC),  which  is  run  by  the 
FBI. 

The  NIPC  called  the  Index¬ 
ing  Service  DLL  vulnerability  a 
“serious  threat”  and  said  it  ex¬ 
pects  to  see  other  attacks  ex¬ 
ploit  the  security  flaw. 

Microsoft  has  developed  a 
security  patch  to  address  the 
vulnerability.  > 


Lemon  writes  for  the  IDG  News 
Service  in  Taipei. 


New  Worm  Caleb  Code  Red 
Exploits  Windows  NT  Raw 
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In  Slumping  B2B  Market,  Ariba  Benefits 
From  Early  Retreat  Others  Take  Losses 


Commerce  One,  i2  stick  with  public 

marketplaces  but  probably  face  layoffs 


BY  MICHAEL  MEEHAN 

When  the  Great  B2B  Drought 
of  2001  hit  this  winter,  Ariba 
Inc.  was  the  first  vendor  to 
start  drying  up. 

The  company  proclaimed 
that  public  marketplaces  were 
dead  and  slashed  its  workforce 
by  one-third  in  April,  instead 
focusing  on  its  core  online  pro¬ 
curement  business. 

But  damage  to  the  business- 
to-business  vendor  crop  turned 
out  to  be  even  more  extensive 
elsewhere.  Sunnyvale,  Calif.- 
based  Ariba  last  week  reported 
that  it  wasn’t  nearly  as  hard-hit 
as  some  of  its  competitors. 

Ariba’s  revenue  dropped  to 
$85.3  million  for  the  most  re¬ 
cent  quarter,  from  $90.7  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  previous  quarter, 
yet  its  net  loss  of  $273.5  million 
was  relatively  small  compared 
with  the  losses  its  competitors 
reported. 

Ariba  Chairman  Keith  Krach, 
who  stepped  in  as  interim  CEO 
after  Larry  Muller  suddenly 
left  the  company  last  week, 
said  he  believes  customers  no 
longer  want  to  hear  about  the 
panacea  of  business-to-busi- 
ness  commerce.  He  said  Ariba 
will  focus  on  improving  sup¬ 
plier-discovery  features  in  the 


next  release  of  its  Ariba  Sourc¬ 
ing  software  later  this  quarter, 
which  could  make  it  possible 
for  companies  to  develop  di¬ 
rect  goods  procurement  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  current  indirect 
sourcing  operations. 

Analysts  said  sourcing  is 
critical  if  companies  want  to 
take  the  next  step  from  the  on¬ 
line  purchasing  of  office  sup¬ 
plies  and  travel  to  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  materials  that  go  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  goods  they  sell. 

“You’re  not  only  looking  at 
cost  savings  but  [at]  getting 
materials  faster  and  improving 


your  supply  chain,”  said  Shawn 
Willett,  an  analyst  at  Current 
Analysis  Inc.  in  Sterling,  Va. 
“Ultimately,  that’s  where  B2B 
needs  to  go.” 

But  Karen  Peterson,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Gartner  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  said  Ari-  _ 

ba  faces  a  significant 
hurdle  if  it  wishes  to 
make  that  leap. 

“They  haven’t  yet 
proven  they  have  a 
solution  to  do  that  in 
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direct  goods,”  Peterson  said. 

Ariba  has  also  thrown  itself 
into  custom  jobs  for  large  cus¬ 
tomers  like  3M  Co.,  Amtrak 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense. 

Pleasanton,  Calif.-based  Com¬ 
merce  One  Inc.  and  Dallas- 


based  i2  Technologies  Inc.,  on 
the  other  hand,  didn’t  run  for 
cover  as  quickly  as  Ariba  and 
saw  their  revenues  drop  dra¬ 
matically  in  the  quarter. 

Commerce  One’s  quarterly 
revenue  dropped  to  $101.3  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  second  quarter, 
from  $170.3  million  in  the  first 
quarter,  and  its  net  loss  topped 
$2  billion. 

Meanwhile,  i2’s  revenue 
dropped  from  $357  million  in 
the  first  quarter  to  $241  million 

_  in  the  second  quarter, 

and  the  company  re¬ 
ported  a  net  loss  of 
$861  million. 

Commerce  One  and 
i2  have  vowed  not  to 
retreat  from  public 
marketplaces  and  grander 
business-to-business  initia¬ 
tives.  Analysts  didn’t  fault 
them  for  holding  their  ground, 
but  they  said  the  companies 
will  have  to  make  major  per¬ 
sonnel  cuts  to  survive  the  com¬ 
ing  quarters. 


AT  A  GLANCE 


B2B  Market 
Positioning 

Here’s  what  the  big  B2B 
vendors  are  pushing  during 
the  economic  slowdown: 

Ariba:  Basic  procurement  of  goods  and 
services;  beefed-up  tools  to  hunt  for  new 
suppliers 

Commerce  One:  Public  and  private 
marketplaces;  joint  offerings  with  SAP 

i2  Technologies:  Supplier  and  content 
management  tools;  supply  chain  integration 

During  their  earnings  con¬ 
ference  calls,  all  three  vendors 
said  the  current  slump  is  worse 
than  expected  and  that  buyers 
are  growing  ever  more  reluc¬ 
tant  to  make  purchases. 

“It’s  actually  a  flight  to  quali¬ 
ty,”  Peterson  said.  “It’s  picking 
a  vendor  you  think  is  going  to 
be  around  for  the  long  term, 
and  that’s  not  to  easy  to  do 
these  days.”  I 


Users,  Analysts  Upbeat  About  Novell  Merger 


BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

This  month,  Novell  Inc.  over¬ 
came  the  last  hurdle  in  its  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Cambridge  Tech¬ 
nology  Partners  Inc.  (CTP), 
and  users  and  analysts  are  up¬ 
beat  that  the  merger  will  boost 
the  sagging  fortunes  of  both 
companies. 

In  particular,  they  said  they 
hope  the  merger  will  increase 
Novell’s  range  of  services,  re¬ 
sult  in  offerings  that  have  a 


SNAPSHOT 


Rocky  Road 


Most  of  the  following  vendors  last  week  reported  lower  revenues 
and  profits  than  they  did  a  year  ago. 


COMPANY 

;  REVENUE 

!  %  CHANGE  !  PROFIT  (LOSS)  J 

%  CHANGE 

IBM 

S21.6B 

-5% 

$2B 

5% 

Microsoft 

S6.58B 

13% 

$66M 

HD 

-97% 

Intel 

S6.3B 

-24% 

S196M 

-94% 

Sun 

$4B 

-20% 

U  ($88M) 

-112% 

SAP 

S1.6B 

24% 

$179M 

78% 

EMC 

$2B 

-6% 

$109M 

M 

-75% 

Siebel 

S550M 

38% 

$77M 

56% 

Figures  are  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30.  Percentage  change  is  from  the  same  period  last  year. 


combined  business  and  techni¬ 
cal  focus,  and  beef  up  the  com¬ 
pany’s  marketing  savvy  —  an 
area  in  which  the  networking 
and  server  software  company 
has  been  especially  lacking. 

Observers  also  expressed 
confidence  in  the  new  manage¬ 
ment  team,  which  will  be  led 
by  the  CEO  of  CTP,  Jack  Mess- 
man.  Shareholders  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.-based  services 
firm  approved  the  merger  two 
weeks  ago. 

Miami-based  transportation 
company  Hellmann  World¬ 
wide  Logistics  uses  both  the 
NetWare  server  operating  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  Novell  Directory 
Services  networking  products. 

“The  Cambridge  Technology 
partnership  consultancy  brings 
Novell  to  critical  mass  on  the 
services  front  right  away,”  said 
Chip  DiComo,  manager  of 
global  information  services  at 
Hellmann.  “I  just  hope  that  the 
products  don’t  suffer.” 

Mike  Richichi,  an  IT  direc¬ 
tor  at  Drew  University  in 
Madison,  N.J.,  said  his  biggest 
hope  is  that  through  the  merg¬ 


er,  Novell  will  get  more  prod¬ 
ucts  out  the  door  and  ensure 
its  own  long-term  survival. 

“The  perception  has  been 
that  Novell  is  not  all  there  and 
been  seen  as  not  viable,  and  I 
don’t  want  to  see  [it]  looked 
down  [at]  now  as  it  is  some¬ 
times,”  said  Richichi.  The  uni¬ 
versity  uses  Net-  _ 

Ware  and  a  variety 
of  Novell’s  net¬ 
working  products, 
including  its  ZEN- 
Works  manage¬ 
ment  tool. 

Richichi  also 
said  he  hopes  the 
new  consulting  arm 
will  assemble  full, 
multivendor  busi¬ 
ness  packages,  not 

just  those  with  _ 

Novell  technology. 

Analysts  said  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  services  and  technolo¬ 
gy  is  key  to  Novell’s  success. 

“If  Novell  can  deliver  on 
the  potential  synergy  between 
its  technology  and  Cambridge 
Technology  Partners’  busi¬ 
ness-focused  services,  the 


AT  A  GLANCE 


Changes 
At  the  Top 

With  the  acquisition 
of  CTP,  Novell’s  execu¬ 
tive  team  is  changing. 

CHAIRMAN:  Novell  CEO 
and  President  Eric  Schmidt 

CEO  AND  PRESIDENT: 

CTP  CEO  Jack  Messman 


company  could  become  as  im¬ 
portant  to  enterprise  networks 
today  and  tomorrow  as  it  was 
to  local-area  computing  net¬ 
works  in  the  1980s,”  said 
Michael  Dortch,  an  analyst  at 
Robert  Frances  Group  Inc.  in 
Westport,  Conn. 

Novell  must  move  quickly 
and  present  one  face  to  the 
world  to  prevent  any  doubts  in 
the  minds  of  customers,  said 
Dortch.  The  company  should 

_  also  blow  its  own 

horn  about  custo¬ 
mer  successes,  he 
said. 

Novell’s  tech¬ 
nology  for  directo¬ 
ry  services  is  prob¬ 
ably  better  than 
the  directory  soft¬ 
ware  from  market 
leader  Microsoft 
Corp.,  but  Novell 
will  have  a  hard 
time  winning  the 
marketing  battle 
against  Microsoft,  said  Wagner 
Rios,  an  analyst  at  Boston- 
based  AMR  Research  Inc. 

However,  the  merger  and  re¬ 
organization  may  give  Novell 
the  marketing  savvy  it  needs  to 
“break  the  Microsoft  strangle¬ 
hold  on  the  market,”  he  said.  ► 
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Roundtables  Set  Change  in  Motion 


Microsoft’s  new  corporate  sales 
strategy  started  taking  shape  after 
a  series  of  roundtables  conducted 
last  fall  with  key  IT  executives. 

Charles  Stevens,  vice  president 
of  Microsoft’s  enterprise  and  part¬ 
ner  group,  said  that  in  the  past, 
Microsoft  took  a  “siio-based”  ap¬ 
proach,  with  account  managers, 
business  solutions  experts  and 
services  sales  forces  often  selling 
independently  into  the  same  en¬ 
terprise. 

Stevens  said  customers  told 
him,  “It’s  just  too  hard  to  work  with 
Microsoft.  I  have  to  deal  with  these 
account  managers  and  these  pur¬ 
chasing  contracts,  which  is  too 
complicated,  and  none  of  these 
people  are  selling  me  solutions. 
Then  you  have  all  these  partner 
people  over  here.” 

IT  managers  also  told  Stevens 
that  budgets  are  being  cut  and 
companies  are  focusing  on  returns 
on  investment,  shorter  projects  and 
creating  business  value.  “If  you  re¬ 
ally  want  to  help  me  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  show  me  how  to  cut  costs  in 
the  infrastructure,”  Stevens  said  he 
was  told. 

Thus,  Microsoft  made  the  move 
to  “integrated  solutions"  sold  by  a 
dedicated  account  manager  and  a 
technical  specialist,  who  can  call 
on  executives  or  experts  in  specific 
product  areas  as  needed. 

“We’ll  measure  your  satisfaction 


every  year.  And  any  problem  you 
have,  you  work  with  these  two  peo¬ 
ple,”  Stevens  said. 

Another  driver  was  a  desire  for 
growth  in  enterprise  sales.  Stevens 
said  Microsoft  had  a  great  business 
selling  desktops  into  the  enterprise, 
but  he  could  foresee  that  the  10% 
growth  rate  would  be  flat  if  the 
company  didn’t  change  its  sales 
and  product  development  model. 

The  alternative?  “Get  more  ag¬ 
gressive,  go  up  to  the  data  center, 
build  much  deeper  solutions  with 
partners  and  just  go  head-to-head 
with  IBM  and  Oracle.  Not  on  every 
case  or  winning  every  case,  but 
have  a  really  well-defined  solution 
that  can  be  deployed  -  whether  it’s 
supply  chain  for  business  integra¬ 
tion  or  employee  self-service  or 
portals  or  CRM  applications,”  he 
said. 

In  a  further  change,  Microsoft’s 
enterprise  sales  force  will  no  longer 
be  compensated  by  salary  and 
bonuses.  Instead,  they  will  be  com¬ 
pensated  based  on  quotas  that 
can’t  be  met  by  “just  selling  a  lot  of 
Office  and  Windows  [products]," 
Stevens  said. 

“You’ve  got  to  sell  [those  prod¬ 
ucts]  because  that's  where  a  lot  of 
the  revenue  comes  from,”  he  said. 
“But  if  you  don’t  get  some  of  these 
big  server  projects,  you’re  not  go¬ 
ing  to . . .  hit  the  full  quota." 

-  Carol  Sliwa 


Continued  from  page  1 

Microsoft 

functionality  and  solve  a  spe¬ 
cific  problem?”  said  Jerry 
Miller,  CIO  at  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co.  in  Hoffman  Estates,  Ill. 
“We’re  constantly  pushing 
back  on  our  vendors  to  under¬ 
stand  our  business  so  that  they 
can  bring  solutions  to  us.” 


Continued  from  page  1 

Delta 

a  series  of  homegrown  applica¬ 
tions.  Other  aviation  compa¬ 
nies  that  have  signed  on  with 
Xelus  include  Alaska  Airlines 
Inc.  in  Seattle  and  Aviall  Inc., 
an  aircraft  parts  distributor  in 
Dallas. 

The  hardest  part  of  British 
Airways’  implementations  has 
been  connecting  Xelus  to  lega¬ 
cy  systems,  said  David  Rich¬ 
ardson,  general  manager  of  en¬ 
gineering  supplies  at  the  Lon¬ 
don-based  airline.  When  R/3  is 
up  and  running  as  expected 
next  fall,  the  company  will  de¬ 
cide  whether  it  wants  to  keep 
the  Xelus  tool  or  swap  it  out  for 
an  SAP  product,  he  said. 

While  Delta  has  no  immedi¬ 
ate  plans  to  migrate  its  R/3  sys¬ 
tems  to  mySAP.com,  Taylor 
said,  “there’s  a  good  probabili¬ 
ty”  that  the  airline  might  even¬ 
tually  move  to  the  next-gener¬ 
ation  collaborative  applica¬ 
tions  from  SAP. 

Delta  plans  to  flip  the  switch 
on  the  Xelus  application  next 
summer,  along  with  SAP’s 


For  instance,  Miller  said  that 
Microsoft  has  talked  to  Sears 
about  products  that  fit  into  his 
company’s  point-of-sale  appli¬ 
cations.  “OK,  but  what  are  they 
going  to  solve  for  us?”  he  said. 

Whether  or  not  the  new  cor¬ 
porate  sales  strategy  will  make 
Miller  more  receptive  to  Mi¬ 
crosoft  enterprise  products  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  “Typically,  I 
think  many  times,  we  do  not 
think  of  Microsoft  when  we 


warehouse  and  inventory- 
management  software  and  its 
demand-planning  tools,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Taylor.  He  wouldn’t 
comment  on  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  its  anticipated  re¬ 
turn  on  investment. 

Taylor  said  the  Xelus  soft¬ 
ware  should  be  especially  use¬ 
ful  at  airports  such  as  the  one 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  That’s  a 
high-priority  location  for  Delta 
because  of  the  heavy  traffic 
there,  but  Delta  doesn’t  have 
sufficient  access  there  to  other 
airlines  to  swap  spare  parts. 
The  new  software  is  designed 
to  forecast  parts  requirements 
based  on  sophisticated  vari¬ 
ables,  such  as  how  busy  an  air¬ 
port  is,  the  types  of  planes  that 
frequently  fly  in  and  the  parts 
they  are  likely  to  need. 

SAP  and  Xelus  are  working 
together  to  craft  Delta’s  system. 
Historically,  SAP  has  tried  to  be 
all  things  to  all  customers,  but 
the  company  is  proving  that  it’s 
willing  to  deliver  on  its  promis¬ 
es  to  collaborate  with  rivals, 
noted  analysts. 

“They  need  to  open  them¬ 
selves  up,”  said  Dwight  Klap- 
pich,  an  analyst  at  Meta  Group 
Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.  I 


probably  should  because  we 
just  don’t  think  they  have  prod¬ 
ucts  that  can  scale  to  the  size  of 
Sears,”  he  said. 

David  Annis,  group  senior 
vice  president  and  CIO  at  The 
Hartford  Financial  Services 
Group  Inc.  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
noted  that  “Microsoft  has  been 
developing  more  products  tar¬ 
geted  at  corporate  customers, 
and  for  that  matter,  they’re 
more  interested  in  getting  into 
corporate  data  centers  with 
larger  solutions.  And  our  ex¬ 
pectation  would  be  integrated 
sales,  service  and  support.” 

Rob  Enderle,  an  analyst  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.-based  Giga 
Information  Group  Inc.  who 
advised  Microsoft  on  the  issue, 
said  the  new  “solutions”  ap¬ 
proach  addresses  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  the  company 
has  faced  when  trying  to  sell 
into  the  back  office. 

“I  think  they  should  have 
done  it  years  ago,”  Enderle 
said.  “This  is  something  that 
some  of  the  more  traditional 
firms  like  IBM  know  and  have 
built  into  their  process  for 
decades.” 

‘The  Whole  Kit’ 

Tom  Bittman,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Inc.  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  said  he  agreed  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  focus  on  building  a 
relationship  and  selling  the 
“whole  kit  bag”  of  products 
and  services  makes  sense. 
“Let’s  see  how  they  execute,” 
Bittman  said,  noting  that  he’s 
been  impressed  by  the  “real 
changes”  he  has  seen  Micro¬ 
soft  make  during  the  past  year 
where  the  enterprise  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Stevens  said  Microsoft  ini¬ 
tially  will  focus  its  new  model 
of  integrated  solutions  selling 
and  services  on  its  top  2,000 
corporate  accounts.  Under  the 
system,  an  account  manager 
equipped  with  more  dedicated 
resources  than  in  the  past  will 
serve  as  the  single  point  of 
contact  for  an  enterprise  cus¬ 
tomer,  planning  business  proj¬ 
ects  and  making  sure  the  right 
specialists  are  brought  in  to 
work  on  technical  road  maps, 
architecture  and  software  de¬ 
ployment,  he  said. 

Another  key  change  is  that 
Microsoft  will  make  more 


sales  calls  to  business  deci¬ 
sion-makers,  such  as  CEOs, 
chief  financial  officers  or  chief 
operating  officers,  in  addition 
to  the  IT  community,  Stevens 
said.  “But  the  majority  is  still 
with  IT,  and  much  of  it  is  work¬ 
ing  with  both  together,”  he 
added. 

For  clothing  retailer  Gap  Inc. 
in  San  Francisco,  that  approach 
has  already  worked  well.  High- 
level  personnel  from  each  or¬ 
ganization  have  been  in  con¬ 
tact,  “and  this  helps  educate 
Gap  management  and  enables 
Gap  to  get  visibility  at  senior 
levels  at  Microsoft,”  said  CIO 
Ken  Harris. 

But  some  corporate  users 
stressed  that  IT  must  remain 
part  of  the  picture. 

“We  think  they  should  talk 
to  both  when  there’s  a  mean¬ 
ingful  reason  to  do  so.  [But]  if 


this  means  going  around  the 
information  technology  pro¬ 
viders  to  get  to  the  business 
leaders,  I  think  it’s  a  bad  idea,” 
said  Annis. 

“For  us,  technology  strategy 
is  part  of  business  strategy,  and 
where  we  make  technology  in¬ 
vestments,  and  how  we  imple¬ 
ment  things  is  very  much  a  col¬ 
laborative  decision,”  he  said. 

Miller  said  Microsoft  is  “not 
going  to  get  very  far”  if  it  tries 
selling  to  business  decision¬ 
makers  at  Sears.  “Software  de¬ 
cisions  are  made  by  the  IT  or¬ 
ganization,”  he  said.  “Now  we 
make  those  decisions  in  con¬ 
cert  with  the  business,  but  we 
also  have  to  look  at  how  the 
software’s  going  to  interface 
with  all  the  other  applications 
we  have  here.  That’s  why  the 
final  say  for  any  software  se¬ 
lection  is  IT’s  responsibility.”  I 


DELTA’S  WALTER  TAYLOR  says  Xelus  software  will  help  airports  that 
have  limited  access  to  spare  parts  better  forecast  parts  requirements. 
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Black  Hat  Highlights  Real 

Danger  of  Script  Kiddies 


Reckless  probing  by  amateurs  could 

actually  be  helping  cybercriminals 


BY  DAN  VERTON 

LAS  VEGAS 

HIS  YEAR'S  Black 
Hat  and  Def  Con 
Internet  security 
conferences  ap¬ 
peared  more  pro¬ 
fessional  than  in  previous 
years,  with  more  security  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  government  of¬ 
ficials  in  attendance.  But  one 
thing  the  conferences  didn’t 
offer,  say  observers,  is  a  picture 
of  an  organized,  mature  hacker 
underground. 

That  lack  of  maturity  and  or¬ 
ganization  may,  in  fact,  make 
the  less  capable  hackers  more 
dangerous,  according  to  many 
of  the  security  experts  who  at¬ 
tended  this  year’s  5,000-strong 
Black  Hat  Briefings  and  Def 
Con  conferences  this  month. 

Experts  say  script  kiddies  — 
mostly  teen  Web  page  defacers 
—  often  unwittingly  aid  and 
abet  serious  criminals  through 
their  reckless  probing  and 
compromising  of  systems.  In 
addition,  they  often  are  the  tar¬ 
gets  of  coercion  by  criminals, 
who  egg  them  on  in  chat  rooms 
and  other  online  forums.  The 
more  sophisticated  criminals 
are  then  able  to  exploit  the 
work  of  the  script  kiddies 
while  remaining  anonymous. 

“The  fact  that  script  kiddies 
will  blindly  launch  scripts 
against  large  IP  blocks  without 
any  thought  as  to  who  they  are 
attacking  makes  them  danger¬ 
ous,  especially  for  those  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  do  not  take 
security  seriously,”  said  Man- 
dy  Andress,  president  of  Arc- 
Sec  Technologies  Inc.,  a  con¬ 
sultancy  in  Dublin,  Calif. 
“While  I  did  not  see  any  new, 
earth-shattering  information 
released  at  Black  Hat,  there 
was  enough  information  for 
the  script  kiddies  to  make 
them  just  a  bit  more  danger¬ 


ous,”  Andress  added. 

“Kids  are  unwittingly  doing 
the  bidding  for  organized 
crime  syndicates,”  said  Frank 
Cilluffo,  an  analyst  at  the  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Strategic  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Studies  in  Washington. 

Although  the  hackers  who 
attended  Black  Hat  and  Def 
Con  represent  a  cross-section 
of  the  hacking  community,  in¬ 
telligence  experts  said  they’re 
more  concerned  about  those 
who  weren’t  there. 

“There  are  others  who  shun 
the  spotlight  yet  firmly  believe 
in  their  agenda  to  undermine 
and  disrupt  e-commerce  and 
commercial  use  of  the  Inter- 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

A  Finnish  university  project  to 
test  the  security  of  communi¬ 
cations  protocols  has  revealed 
serious  vulnerabilities  in  sev¬ 
eral  implementations  of  the 
Lightweight  Directory  Access 
Protocol  (LDAP)  affecting 
products  such  as  Lotus  Devel¬ 
opment  Corp.’s  Domino  and 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Exchange 
servers. 

The  vulnerabilities,  which 
could  result  in  denial-of-ser- 
vice  attacks  and  unauthorized 
access,  were  discovered  in 
LDAP-enabled  products  from 
nine  vendors,  according  to  an 
advisory  posted  last  week  by 
the  CERT  Coordination  Cen¬ 
ter  at  Carnegie  Mellon  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Pittsburgh.  No  such  at¬ 
tacks  have  yet  been  reported. 


net,”  said  Gerald  Freese,  direc¬ 
tor  of  intelligence  at  Vigilinx 
Inc.,  a  security  firm  in  Parsip- 
pany,  N.J.,  that  specializes  in 
threat  intelligence.  “These  are 
the  veterans.  These  are  the 
ones  that  we  fear  the  most.” 

Increasingly,  those  veterans 
are  overseas,  said  Chris  Klaus, 
founder  and  chief  technology 
officer  at  Internet  Security 


In  addition  to  Domino  and 
Exchange  5.5  and  2000  server, 
other  products  found  with  se¬ 
curity  problems  include  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.’s  iPlanet  Di¬ 
rectory  Server,  IBM’s  Secure- 
Way  Directory,  Qualcomm 
Inc.’s  Eudora  Worldmail  and 
Network  Associates  Inc.’s  PGP 
Keyserver,  according  to  CERT. 

Information  about  patch 
availability  and  advice  about 
how  to  block  access  to  directo¬ 
ry  services  at  the  network 
perimeter  is  posted  on  CERT’s 
Web  site  at  www.cert.org/ 
advisories/CA-2001-18.html. 

LDAP  is  a  protocol  used  to 
access  directories  containing 
critical  information  such  as 
user  names  and  authentication 
information,  addresses  and 
cryptographic  certificates. 


Systems  Inc.  (ISS),  an  Atlanta- 
based  managed  security  ser¬ 
vices  firm.  The  middle-class 
kids  who  comprise  the  Web 
page  defacement  community 
in  the  U.S.  lack  the  economic 
motivation  to  commit  real 
crimes,  he  said.  But  in  Russia 
and  other  countries  where  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  are  much 
worse,  such  motivation  is  high- 


The  breaches  were  discov¬ 
ered  when  the  Oulu  University 
Secure  Programming  Group  in 
Finland  applied  a  security  test 
suite  that  sent  sample  packets 
containing  unexpected  values 
or  illegally  formatted  data  to 
LDAP-enabled  products. 

“The  test  suite  revealed  vul¬ 
nerabilities  that  were  lying 
dormant”  in  the  products,  said 
Jeffrey  Lanza,  a  CERT  member. 
“This  type  of  testing  should 
have  been  applied  earlier  in 
the  development  process.” 

But  there  are  no  published 
exploits  telling  would-be  hack¬ 
ers  how  to  take  advantage  of 
these  holes,  so  “the  likelihood 
of  an  attack  coming  as  a  result 
of  this  is  relatively  low,”  said 
Russ  Cooper,  an  analyst  at  Re- 
ston,  Va.-based  security  firm 
TruSecure  Corp.  The  fact  that 
LDAP  isn’t  widely  deployed  on 
the  Internet  is  another  mitigat¬ 
ing  factor,  he  said. 

“I  think  at  this  point,  people 
need  to  make  sure  they  get 
themselves  patched,  but  I 
wouldn’t  expect  a  wide  range 
of  attacks  as  a  result  of  the  vul¬ 
nerabilities,”  Cooper  said. 


The  Hacker  Hierarchy 

Exploits  by  those  on  the  lower  end  of  the  hacker  spectrum  may 
actually  be  doing  more  to  help  cybercriminals  than  to  improve 

Internet  security. 

Experimentation  Vandalism  Hactivism 

Cybercrime  Information 

Warfare 

LEAST  SERIOUS - 

- — -  MOST  SERIOUS 

Security  Vulnerabilities 
Found  in  Directory  Protocol 

Fixes  available  for  LDAP-enabled  servers 


er,  and  ISS’s  intrusion  statistics 
bear  that  out,  said  Klaus. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Cil¬ 
luffo  called  the  situation  in 
Russia  a  “toxic  blend  of  crime, 
business  and  politics,”  where 
senior  intelligence  and  securi¬ 
ty  officials  are  using  their  posi¬ 
tions  to  commit  crimes  in  cy¬ 
berspace. 

In  many  cases,  “the  chuckle¬ 
heads  really  are  providing  a 
public  service,”  said  John 
Pescatore,  an  analyst  at  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.-based  Gartner  Inc. 

“Before  the  vandal  hackers 
became  so  prevalent,  [ven¬ 
dors]  would  take  months  be¬ 
fore  releasing  a  security  patch 
—  if  they  were  even  aware  of 
the  security  bugs  in  their  prod¬ 
ucts,”  said  Pescatore.  “While 
most  of  today’s  hacker  dudes 
will  just  be  tomorrow’s  pinball 
burnouts,  some  of  them  will 
turn  out  to  be  the  next  [Steve] 
Wozniak  —  who  started  out 
building  black  boxes  to  rip  off 
long-distance  telephone  ser¬ 
vice.”  Wozniak,  of  course,  went 
on  to  help  co-found  Apple 
Computer  Inc.  > 


Still,  “it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  a  hacker  tries  this,” 
said  analyst  Daniel  Blum  at 
The  Burton  Group  in  Midvale, 
Utah.  “Now  that  it’s  been  pub¬ 
lished,  [users]  really  need  to 
pay  attention  to  [it].”  I 


Jennifer  DiSabatino  contributed 
to  this  story. 


LDAP  Loopholes 

Security  testing  revealed  that: 

SUN’S  IPLANET  server 

contains  vulnerabilities 
that  could  allow  remote 
attackers  to  execute  arbi¬ 
trary  code. 

CERTAIN  VERSIONS  of  Secure- 

Way  directory  are  vulnera¬ 
ble  to  denial-of-service  at¬ 
tacks  because  of  problems 
in  LDAP  handling  code. 

VULNERABILITIES  in  LDAP 

handling  code  on  the  Domi¬ 
no  R5  server  and  on  Oracle 
Corp.’s  8i  Enterprise  Edition 
could  allow  remote  attack¬ 
ers  to  run  arbitrary  code. 
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Intel  Speeds  Shift 
To  Pentium  4  Chip 

Intel  Corp.  last  week  reported  a  94% 
year-to-year  drop  in  second-quarter 
net  income  and  said  it’s  planning  “a 
major  acceleration”  of  the  ongoing 
transition  from  the  Pentium  III  pro¬ 
cessor  to  the  newer  Pentium  4  chip. 
Craig  Barrett,  Intel's  president  and 
CEO,  said  in  a  statement  that  the 
Pentium  4  is  now  scheduled  to  be 
available  at  “all  mainstream  PC  price 
points  by  the  end  of  the  year.” 

Comdisco  Files  for 
Bankruptcy  Protection 

Comdisco  Inc.,  a  disaster-recovery 
and  IT  leasing  company  in  Rosemont, 
III.,  announced  last  week  that  it  has 
filed  for  bankruptcy.  The  company 
said  it  will  cut  200  jobs  and  sell  its 
technology  services  business  to  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  Co.  for  S610  million. 

Kodak,  FileNet 
Settle  Patent  Lawsuit 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  and  FileNet 
Corp.  have  settled  a  7-year-old  law¬ 
suit  for  almost  $4  million.  The  suit 
originated  when  now-defunct  Wang 
Laboratories  Inc.,  purchased  by 
Rochester,  N.Y.-based  Kodak  in 
1997,  sued  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.-based 
FileNet  for  alleged  patent  infringe¬ 
ment  of  image-transfer  technology. 


Unisys,  NCR  Down 

Computer  makers  Unisys  Corp.  and 
NCR  Corp.  reported  lower  earnings 
for  the  second  quarter,  and  Unisys 
issued  a  profit  warning  for  the  third 
quarter.  Blue  Bell,  Pa.-based  Unisys 
said  it  earned  S29.3  million,  com¬ 
pared  with  S59.4  million  in  the 
same  quarter  a  year  ago.  Revenue 
for  the  quarter  ended  June  30  was 
up  3%  from  the  same  quarter  last 
year,  to  S1.46  billion.  NCR,  in  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  said  net  income  was 
S35  million,  compared  with  S39 
million  in  the  second  quarter  last 
year.  Revenue  was  S1.5  billion,  up 
from  S1.45  billion  a  year  ago. 


NEWSINDUSTRY 


M-Commerce  Hits  Snag 
As  Cell  Carriers  Balk 

Many  say  FCC  guideline  to  pinpoint 
location  of  handheld  devices  too  stringent 


BY  BOB  BREWIN 

ith  A  grow¬ 
ing  number 
of  nation¬ 
wide  cellu¬ 
lar  carriers 
trying  to  bail  out  of  federally 
mandated  accuracy  require¬ 
ments,  retailers  planning  to 
use  cell-phone-based  location 
services  to  steer  customers 
into  their  shops  may  have  to 
resort  to  other  marketing  ef¬ 
forts.  The  carriers  want  to  of¬ 
fer  much-less-precise  location 
services  instead  that  wouldn’t 
be  of  much  help  for  mobile 
commerce. 

The  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  set  Oct.  1  as 
the  deadline  for  carriers  to  start 
providing  information  to  locate 
the  source  of  emergency  911 
calls.  FCC  guidelines  require 
that  carriers  offering  network- 
based  systems  —  which  use  so¬ 
phisticated  triangulation  be¬ 


tween  callers  and  nearby  cell 
towers  —  deliver  location  in¬ 
formation  with  an  accuracy  of 
300  meters  for  95%  of  calls  and 
100  meters  for  67%  of  calls. 

The  FCC  has  even  more 
stringent  requirements  for  lo¬ 
cation  services  that  depend  on 
an  enhanced  Global  Position¬ 
ing  System  chip  in  the  handset. 

But  the  requirements  are 
meeting  resistance  from  vari¬ 
ous  carriers  that  say  they  can’t 
reach  that  level  of  accuracy  or 


at  least  need  more  time  to  do 
so.  Most  won’t  promise  the 
ability  to  locate  a  mobile  de¬ 
vice  any  closer  than  750  me¬ 
ters,  or  several  city  blocks,  for 
networks  using  Time  Division 
Multiple  Access  (TDMA)  pro¬ 
tocols.  Some  can  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  with  the  portion  of 
their  networks  that  use  the 
Global  System  for  Mobile 
Communications  (GSM)  stan¬ 
dard,  however. 

Earlier  this  month,  Atlanta- 
based  Cingular  Wireless  told 
the  FCC  that  it  could  provide 
accuracies  of  only  250  to  750 
meters  in  the  portion  of  its  net¬ 
work  that  operates  on  TDMA. 


That  constitutes  70%  of  its 
network. 

In  April,  Redmond,  Wash.- 
based  AT&T  Wireless  Ser¬ 
vices  Inc.  filed  a  similar  waiv¬ 
er  request  to  extend  the  ac¬ 
ceptable  location  range  to  750 
meters  for  its  TDMA  network. 
AT&T  said  it  would  provide 
accuracies  of  250  meters  for 
67%  of  its  calls  and  750  meters 
for  95%  on  its  GSM  network. 
AT&T’s  network  is  100% 
TDMA  outside  of  Seattle  but 
is  moving  to  GSM. 

“The  technology  has  been 
wanting,”  said  Ritch  Blasi,  a 
spokesman  for  AT&T  Wire¬ 
less.  “We’re  trying  to  come  up 
with  the  optimal  technology 
and  make  sure  it  works.” 

The  FCC  hasn’t  commented 
on  the  current  round  of  waiver 
requests  but  last  September 
said  that  “waivers  should  not 
be  generally  warranted.”  ft 


Mobile  Location  Service  Progression 


FCC 

mandates 

cellular 

location 

services 


September  2000 


FCC  pushes  back  rollout 
date  for  handset-based 
location  systems 
from  March  2001  to 
October  2001 


Nextel  Wireless  asks 
for  extension  for  deploy¬ 
ment  of  its  handset-based 
system  from  October 
2001  to  October  2002 


AT&T  Wireless  asks 
for  waiver  to  allow  it  to 
provide  accuracy  in  750- 
meter  range,  not  the  man¬ 
dated  100-  to  300-meter 
range  for  network- 
based  systems 


Cingular 
Wireless 
files  similar 
waiver 


Borland  to  Launch  Collaborative  Web  Apps 


Hosted  tool  enables 
joint  app  development 

BY  LEE  COPELAND 

Borland  Software  Corp.  is 
gearing  up  for  the  release  of  its 
first  collaborative,  Web-based 
software  tool. 

This  week,  Borland  plans  to 
showcase  the  TeamSource 
product  at  its  12th  annual  user 
conference  in  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  At  the  conference,  which 
is  expected  to  attract  2,000 
customers,  Borland  also  plans 
to  highlight  its  development 
tools  for  Java  and  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  .Net  Web-based  ser¬ 
vices  initiative,  officials  said. 

The  new  tool,  called  Team- 


Source  Developer  Service  Pro¬ 
vider  (DSP),  is  an  environment 
that  allows  developers  in  dis¬ 
parate  locations  to  collaborate 
on  the  same  application  devel¬ 
opment  project.  Borland  plans 
to  offer  it  only  as  a  hosted  ap¬ 
plication. 

But  some  large  companies 
might  consider  a  hosted  Web 
development  environment  a  se¬ 
curity  risk,  said  John  Meyer,  an 
analyst  at  Giga  Information 
Group  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

“Overall,  the  features  and 
functions  are  right  on  the 
mark,  but  it  may  only  be  of 
interest  to  smaller  companies 
that  are  less  risk-averse,”  he 
said.  “There  is  always  a  ques¬ 
tion  with  large  enterprises 
that  their  digital  development 


could  get  commingled  or  be 
vulnerable  to  hackers  on  a  site 
that’s  open  on  the  Web.” 

But  Ben  Riga,  Borland’s  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing  for  DSP, 
said  it  won’t  be  available  as  a 
server-based  product  because 
the  collaboration  tool  would  be 


AT  A  GLANCE 


App  on  Tap 

Borland  plans  to  launch 
TeamSource  DSP  this  fall. 

■  The  hosted,  Web-based  environment 

will  allow  developers  in  disparate 
locations  to  collaborate  on  the  same 
application  development  project. 

■  It  can  be  used  with  Borland's  JBuiider, 
Delphi  and  C++  Builder  tools. 

■  Pricing  hasn't  been  determined. 


easier  for  customers  to  use  and 
maintain  as  a  hosted  service. 

The  Scotts  Valley,  Calif.- 
based  vendor  first  announced 
the  DSP  initiative  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  At  that  time,  it  also 
changed  its  name  from  Inprise 
Corp.  back  to  Borland  and  ac¬ 
quired  Chicago-based  Bed¬ 
ouin  Inc.  Borland  built  DSP 
with  Bedouin’s  Web-based  ap¬ 
plication  development  prod¬ 
uct,  according  to  officials. 

Meyer  lauded  Borland  for  its 
stock  comeback  in  the  midst  of 
a  bear  market.  Borland’s  stock, 
trading  at  $16  last  week,  has 
climbed  from  a  52-week  low  of 
$4.17  in  October. 

Last  week,  Borland  reported 
revenue  of  $56  million  for  the 
quarter  ended  June  30,  a  20% 
increase  from  the  same  quarter 
last  year.  Profits  increased  60% 
to  $6.4  million,  compared  with 
the  same  period  a  year  ago.  I 
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NEWSOPINION 


COMPUTERWORLD  July  23, 2001 


MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 


Ruled  by  Numbers 

N  THIS,  THE  SUMMER  of  our  fiscal  discontent,  the  IT  spending 
slowdown  is  exacting  a  heavier  toll  with  each  passing  week. 
Onetime  industry  stalwarts  are  staggering  into  bankruptcy 
(Comdisco,  Metricom),  cutting  thousands  of  jobs  (Lucent, 


Compaq,  EMC,  IBM)  or  watching 
earnings  plummet  (Unisys,  NCR, 

Silicon  Graphics).  Formerly  hotshot 
B2B  software  vendors  (Commerce 
One,  i2  Technologies,  BroadVision) 
are  sucking  so  much  wind  they 
could  float  away.  Even  the  bullet¬ 
proof  security  vendors  (Network 
Associates,  RSA  Security)  are  tak¬ 
ing  cover  from  this  economic  storm. 

Great  time  to  be  planning  your 
fiscal  2002  budget,  isn’t  it?  But  that’s 
where  many  of  you  are  right  now. 

And  if  Morgan  Stanley  got  it  right  in  a  recent 
survey  of  225  IT  buyers,  at  least  50%  of  you 
have  been  ordered  to  cut  or  slow  technology 
spending.  In  2000,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  reckons,  47%  of  corporate  capital 
spending,  about  $667  billion,  went  to  IT.  No 
doubt  a  good  chunk  of  that  money  was  ear¬ 
marked  for  “strategic  initiatives”  on  the  Web 
that  don’t  look  so  strategic  these  days. 

So  where  does  this  leave  IT  managers  and 
executives?  Looking  hard  at  the  numbers  that 
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rule  your  lives.  You’re  scrutinizing 
the  same  areas  of  IT  spending  that 
your  CFO  is:  telecommunications,  li¬ 
censing  fees,  software  upgrades  and 
outsourcing.  As  the  buzz  has  quieted 
on  new  initiatives,  it’s  ratcheting  up 
on  nuts-and-bolts  savings.  Small 
projects  with  fast,  measurable  pay¬ 
back  are  looking  sexy. 

If  figuring  out  how  to  measure  IT 
payback  has  you  stumped,  check  out 
last  week’s  issue  of  Computerworld 
ROI  ( www.computerworld.com/roi ) 
and  read  the  cover  story  (“What  to  Count?”  by 
Johanna  Ambrosio).  You’ll  see  how  firms  like 
Lockheed  Martin  and  Intel  track  real-world  IT 
metrics. 

The  IT  heroes  of  this  budget  season  will 
help  increase  sales  leads  while  controlling 
costs,  reduce  cycle  times  or  drive  faster  ser¬ 
vice.  They’ll  realize  that  every  new  project  pro¬ 
posal  needs  an  ROI  statement  that  brings  some 
joy  to  the  bottom  line.  The  real  leaders  will  be 
those  who  rule  the  numbers,  not  vice  versa.  I 


PIMM  FOX 

Buyers  Have 
Upper  Hand  in 
IT  Marketplace 

This  could  be  the  best  of  times 
for  IT  departments  to  evaluate 
new  products  and  services.  And 
thanks  to  our  struggling  economy,  price 
doesn’t  have  to  be  a  consideration. 

Suppose  your  CIO  has  asked  you  to  lead  one  of 
several  groups  charged  with  choosing  a  new  stor¬ 
age  platform.  First,  your  group,  using  internal  tech¬ 
nical  criteria,  gathers  presentations  from  vendor 
reps  and  asks  them  to  come  in  and  talk  about  their 
products  and  services.  You 
don’t  even  mention  price. 

Second,  after  you  win¬ 
now  the  field  to  three  or 
four  companies  that  meet 
your  initial  technology 
needs,  you  visit  their  man¬ 
ufacturing  facilities. 

Third,  your  group  should 
talk  to  other  companies  us¬ 
ing  the  vendors’  products 
and  services  in  an  imple¬ 
mentation  that  closely  mir¬ 
rors  your  own. 

The  next  step  is  a  formal  mathematical  rating 
of  each  vendor.  Each  team  rates  the  attributes  of 
the  products  and  services,  still  leaving  cost  aside. 

After  all,  as  Charlie  Oliver,  director  of  global 
computing  and  telecom  services  at  Eastman 
Chemical,  says,  it’s  a  buyers’  market  today. 

“We  tried  initially  to  keep  cost  as  a  secondary 
item,”  says  Oliver.  “People  tend  to  skew  their  de¬ 
cision-making  and  evaluation  based  on  cost.” 
That’s  why  Eastman  wanted  to  segregate  cost 
from  the  quality  of  the  technology. 

Oliver’s  project  involved  a  new  storage  system. 
His  experience  is  worth  noting  because  this  is  the 
first  time  in  many  years  in  which  buyers  can  be 
demanding  of  vendors  —  and  meet  with  success. 

“We  asked  that  cost  information  not  be  provid¬ 
ed  to  team  members,  because  we  wanted  a  deci¬ 
sion  based  on  the  technology,”  says  Oliver. 
“Through  effective  negotiations  by  our  purchas¬ 
ing  organization,  we  were  able  to  get  a  competi¬ 
tive  price.”  Eastman  eventually  settled  on  EMC 
for  essentially  the  same  price  as  what  other  ven¬ 
dors  would  have  charged. 
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This  happened  even  though  Oliver  knew  be¬ 
forehand  that  while  EMC  products  were  highly 
rated,  they  also  carried  a  high  price. 

Two  30-minute  negotiating  sessions  were  all  it 
took  to  reach  an  agreement.  “After  the  first  meet¬ 
ing,  we  made  it  clear  that  they  needed  to  be  more 
aggressive  in  their  pricing  and  that  we  would  be  a 
good  win  for  them  in  the  chemical  business,” 
Oliver  remembers.  EMC  can  now  use  Eastman 
($5.2  billion  in  sales  last  year)  to  make  inroads 
into  the  chemical  industry. 

With  IT  spending  under  heavier  scrutiny  and 
most  vendors’  sales  dropping,  you  can  gain  an  ad¬ 
vantage  when  you’re  looking  to  make  a  purchase. 
For  their  long-term  survival,  vendors  are  now  be¬ 
ing  flexible  on  price,  so  caveat  emptor.  I 

DAVID  MOSCHELLA 

A  Step  in  the 
Right  Direction 
For  Microsoft? 

Depending  on  your  perspective, 
you  could  be  easily  amused  or  in¬ 
sulted  by  Microsoft’s  recent  deci¬ 
sion  to  finally  allow  PC  manufacturers  to 
customize  their  desktop  screens  and/or 
remove  Internet  Explorer.  While  this  change  is  a 
small  step  in  the  right  direction  and  has  certainly 
pleased  a  few  PC  vendors,  you  can’t  help  but  laugh 
that  Explorer,  once  an  “integral  part  of  Windows,” 
suddenly  isn’t.  Those  who  are  more  serious  about 

wanting  to  restrain  Micro¬ 
soft  are  understandably 
irked  by  this  crumb  of  a 
concession,  which  would 
have  meant  something  five 
years  ago  but  is  largely  ir¬ 
relevant  now. 

One  thing  is  for  sure: 
This  announcement  has 
little  to  do  with  settling 
the  current  antitrust  case. 
But  with  renewed  negotia¬ 
tions  likely,  it’s  a  good  time 
to  revisit  Microsoft’s  main 
settlement  options  and 
what  the  history  of  anti¬ 
trust  settlements  would  predict. 

In  1956,  in  order  to  settle  a  4-year-old  antitrust 
suit,  IBM  agreed  to  sell  off  its  data  processing  ser¬ 
vices  company  to  Control  Data.  It  was  more  than 
a  quarter-century  before  IBM  got  back  into  the 
processing  services  business.  Similarly,  during  the 
1920s  and  ’30s,  AT&T  decided  not  to  compete  in 
emerging  markets  such  as  radio,  film  and  color 
television,  even  though  it  had  strong  technology 


DAVID  MOSCHELLA  is  Vice 
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in  all  three  areas.  Essentially,  both  IBM  and 
AT&T  agreed  not  to  pursue  a  major  class  of  op¬ 
portunity  in  order  to  preserve  their  core  business 
monopolies.  This  is  the  argument  for  divestiture. 

For  example,  spinning  off  online  properties  like 
the  Microsoft  Network  and  Hotmail  would  be 
very  analogous  to  what  IBM  did  in  the  1950s  and 
would  almost  certainly  settle  the  case.  Similarly, 
divesting  the  Office  products  group  would  create 
such  a  huge  and  profitable  new  company  that  this 
too  would  likely  be  deemed  sufficient. 

But  since  these  are  the  very  outcomes  that 
Microsoft  is  trying  to  avoid,  the  company  will 
continue  to  focus  on  more  behavioral  remedies. 
Here  also,  history  is  instructive.  In  the  1980s, 

IBM  kept  U.S.  and  European  regulators  at  bay  by 
agreeing  to  provide  detailed  system  interface  in¬ 
formation  to  vendors  of  IBM-compatible  main¬ 
frame  equipment.  If  Microsoft  wanted  to  follow 
this  model,  it  could  agree  to  make  its  operating 
system  source  code  public  and  publish  uniform 
Windows  pricing.  In  conjunction  with  the  recent 
desktop  changes,  these  steps  would  comprise 


the  core  of  a  serious  settlement  proposal. 

Microsoft  would  be  taking  a  huge  and  largely 
unnecessary  risk  if  it  pushed  for  an  outright  trial 
victory.  By  behaving  so  unprofessionally  outside 
of  the  courtroom,  Judge  Jackson  took  people’s 
minds  off  the  equally  poor  behavior  inside  the 
courtroom  by  many  senior  Microsoft  officials.  If 
the  case  goes  back  to  trial,  Microsoft’s  now- 
proven  antitrust  violations  and  demonstrated  lack 
of  credibility  will  be  on  display  once  again.  And 
this  time,  the  atmosphere  will  be  even  more 
charged.  The  many  tie-ins  of  Windows  XP  and 
Microsoft’s  new  and  outrageously  high  Software 
Assurance  subscription  pricing  demonstrate  that 
the  stakes  are  actually  higher  than  ever. 

The  leaders  of  both  IBM  and  AT&T  came  to 
understand  that  significant  business  restraints  are 
an  important  part  of  the  social  compact  for  com¬ 
panies  whose  power  and  strength  start  to  rival 
that  of  the  government  itself.  Unless  Microsoft 
comes  to  acknowledge  this  well-established  reali¬ 
ty,  the  antitrust  trial  will  resume,  and  the  case  for 
a  major  divestiture  will  likely  grow.  I 


READERS’ LETTERS 


Judgment  Time 

X found  your  analysis 
on  the  Microsoft  rul¬ 
ing  surprisingly  naive 
[“Microsoft  Case  May 
Yield  Choice,”  Page  One, 
July  9].  First,  the  appeals 
court  ruled  that  Micro¬ 
soft  was  a  monopoly. 
Second,  operational  con¬ 
straints  didn’t  work  in 
the  past,  and  there’s  no 
indication  they’ll  work  in 
the  future.  Third,  Micro¬ 
soft  refuses  to  admit  any 
mistake.  These  are  the 
key  factors  that  led  to 
Judge  Jackson’s  decision 
and  indicate  to  me  that  a 
quick  settlement  isn’t 
likely.  The  appeals  court 
may  not  like  the  concept 
of  a  breakup,  but  Jackson 
felt  nothing  else  would 
work.  He  didn’t  make 
that  decision  lightly,  and 
any  new  judge  will  be 
faced  with  the  same 
dilemma. 

Bruce  Barnett 
Clifton  Park.  N.Y. 


The  All-Inclusive  OS 

I  agree  with  Pimm 
Fox’s  viewpoint  on 
Windows  XP  [“Mi¬ 


crosoft  Asking  Too  Much 
With  XP,”  News  Opinion, 
July  2],  I’ve  been  using 
XP  since  Build  2428,  and 
although  I  love  it  and  all 
the  new  features,  I  also 
recognize  that  if  I  owned 
one  of  the  companies 
whose  products  will  be 
made  unnecessary  by  the 
operating  system,  I’d  be 
upset.  It’s  silly  for  me  to 
keep  using  things  like 
WinZip,  PCAnywhere 
and  Yahoo  Messenger 
when  XP  includes  native 
zip  compatibility,  Re¬ 
mote  Assistance  and 
MSN  Messenger. 

Glen  Lipka 
CEO 

Koko  Interactive 
New  York 


Calling  Security  Pros 

David  foote  is  to 
be  commended 
for  the  points  he 
made  in  his  column 
“Companies  Need  Secu¬ 
rity  Pros  With  More  Var¬ 
ied  Skills”  [News  Opin¬ 
ion,  July  9],  Our  firm  has 
firsthand  experience 
with  many  serious  com¬ 
puter  security  incidents 
and  has  found  this  to  be 


true.  I’m  not  criticizing 
our  IT  staff,  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  security. 
But  for  management  to 
just  throw  security  re¬ 
sponsibilities  onto  some¬ 
one  in  a  company  is 
wrong.  I’m  glad  this  mes¬ 
sage  is  getting  delivered. 
Ed  Stroz 
President 

Stroz  Associates  LLC 
New  York 


Thrown  a  Curve 

IT  WAS  AMUSING  to 
see  an  effort  to  resur¬ 
rect  “The  Learning 
Curve”  in  its  naive,  dis¬ 
credited  form  [Business 
QuickStudy,  July  2], 
Learning  (process  im¬ 
provement  and  cost  re¬ 
duction)  doesn’t  just 
happen  as  an  automatic 
byproduct  of  repeated 
production.  Rather,  it  is 
the  result  of  directed  ef¬ 
fort.  Two  firms  making 
identical  products  can 
improve  at  very  different 
rates  if  one  has  superior 
learning  methods.  After 
all,  if  learning  were  auto¬ 
matic,  we  wouldn’t  need 
things  like  Six  Sigma  pro¬ 
grams,  and  late  entrants 


into  a  market  could  never 
produce  more  cheaply 
than  a  pioneer.  As  for 
“aggressive  pricing  in  the 
early  phases  of  a  product 
life  cycle,”  The  Boston 
Consulting  Group  made 
its  name  in  the  early 
1980s  pushing  this  con¬ 
cept.  Unfortunately  for 
clients  like  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments,  it  often  didn’t 
work.  TI  lost  bundles  in 
digital  watches  and 
DRAM  by  pricing  below 
cost  and  hoping  it  would 
make  it  up  on  volume- 
based  learning.  Improv¬ 
ing  a  process  is  an  invest¬ 
ment,  and  it  takes  work. 
Roger  Bohn 

Director,  Information  Storage 
Industry  Center 
University  of  California,  San 
Diego 
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DAN  GILLMOR 

Gramm-Leach’s 
Privacy  Problem 

BY  JULY  1,  you  and  your  family 
had  probably  received  a  slew  of 
so-called  privacy  notices  in  your 
snail-mail  boxes.  Financial  institutions  of 
all  kinds  told  you  how  much  they  cared 
about  customers’  privacy  —  and  then  proceeded 
to  make  it  as  difficult  as  possible  for  customers  to 
actually  protect  themselves  from  one  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  abuses  of  our  times. 

This  exercise  stemmed  from  the  1999  Gramm- 
Leach-Bliley  financial  services  deregulation 
legislation.  Its  main  purpose  was  to  let  various 
kinds  of  institutions  enter  other  financial  fields, 
such  as  banks  buying  insurers.  And  for  better  or 

worse,  we’re  entering  an 
era  of  financial  services 
conglomerates. 

One  of  the  legislation’s 
lesser-known  provisions 
dealt  with  the  topic  that 
has  moved  closer  and 
closer  to  the  top  of  the 
public’s  hot-button  list. 
Our  privacy  has  been 
stolen  from  us,  not  just  by 
governments,  but  espe¬ 
cially  by  companies  that 
buy,  sell  and  otherwise 
trade  our  most  personal 
information  like  the  commodity  it  has  become. 

The  law  pretended  to  help.  It  said  banks,  insur¬ 
ance  carriers,  credit  card  issuers  and  other  finan¬ 
cial  services  institutions  had  to  notify  customers 
that  they  could  opt  out  of  having  their  data 
shared  among  nonaffiliated  companies.  Con¬ 
sumers  would  have  to  opt  out  —  that  is,  explicitly 
notify  the  institutions  that  they  didn’t  want  their 
data  shared  —  rather  than  opt  in,  which  is  to 
allow  data  sharing  only  after  giving  permission. 
Affiliated  companies  (such  as  those  under  the 
same  corporate  umbrella  or  in  joint  marketing 
deals),  so  broadly  defined  as  to  be  almost  mean¬ 
ingless,  are  exempt  in  every  respect. 

Reportedly,  companies  are  spending  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  possibly  as  much  as  $400 
million,  to  comply  with  the  law.  But  they’re  doing 
it  in  ways  that  seem  designed  to  thwart  their  cus¬ 
tomers’  wishes.  The  disclosure  statements  have 
not  been  forthcoming,  for  the  most  part,  about 
their  genesis.  Most  resemble  the  junk  mail  we 
routinely  toss  out.  And  I  can’t  remember  one  that 
explained  that  it  was  being  sent  as  a  result  of  a 
federal  mandate.  Most  companies  have  pretended 
that  they’ve  suddenly  started  caring  about  priva¬ 
cy,  when  the  opposite  is  so  obviously  the  case. 


And  opting  out,  even  in  the  limited  ways  possi¬ 
ble,  isn’t  easy.  Typically,  you  have  to  send  a  snail- 
mail  letter.  Not  one  of  the  companies  with  which 
I  do  business  established  a  Web  page  where  I 
could  register  my  preferences. 

What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  IT? 

Eventually,  public  anger  will  overcome  the 
industry’s  lobbying  muscle.  Companies  will  be 
forced  to  treat  customers’  data  more  carefully  and 
honorably.  And  the  companies  that  are  prepared 
for  this  day  will  have  a  leg  up  on  the  competition. 

IT  should  start  thinking  today  about  how  to 
build  a  system  that  incorporates  opt-in  as  the  de¬ 
fault.  This  is  a  big  change  from  current  systems, 
which  assume  no  customer  control  over  how  data 
is  used.  The  obvious  place  to  handle  these  re¬ 
quests  is  online  or  in  an  automated  phone  system. 

Companies  force  consumers  to  jump  through 
hoops  to  opt  out.  When  they  need  their  custo¬ 
mers’  permission,  they’ll  suddenly  realize  that  IT 
has  the  answer.  Think  about  this  now,  not  later.  I 

THORNTON  MAY 

Building  a  Security, 
Privacy  ‘Brand’ 

OBSERVERS  OF  the  evolving  orga¬ 
nization  can’t  help  but  see  the 
phrase  information  security  in¬ 
creasingly  being  linked  with  the  now 
white-hot  noun  privacy  and  the  stimulat¬ 
ing  concept  of  brand.  The 
conversations  that  take 
place  when  fusing  these 
three  very  separate  but  in¬ 
exorably  connected  ideas 
typically  revolve  around 
the  brand  deterioration  that 
occurs  when  information 
security  is  compromised, 
eroding  the  privacy  that 
companies  have  promised 
to  trusting  customers. 

Future-focused  IT  lead¬ 
ers  are  looking  closely  at 
the  health  of  the  “brand” 
of  information  security 
and  privacy  personnel.  This  represents  new 
thinking,  since  most  people  apply  the  word  brand 
to  consumer  products  and  companies,  not  to  de¬ 
partments  or  people. 

Michael  Moon,  co-author  of  Firebrands:  Build¬ 
ing  Brand  Loyalty  in  the  Internet  Age  (Osborne 
McGraw-Hill,  2000),  defines  branding  as  “the 
systematic  and  consistent  application  of  product 
or  service  design,  storytelling,  media  and  tech¬ 
nology  to  the  buying  and  using  experiences  of 
customers  throughout  a  satisfaction  life  cycle.” 
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Companies  must  view  themselves  as  “customers” 
of  the  information  security  and  privacy  groupts]. 
Are  they  happy?  Are  they  well  served?  The  brand, 
or  reputation,  of  these  groups  depends  on  how 
the  rest  of  the  company  perceives  them  and  the 
benefits  they’re  perceived  as  providing. 

Arizona  State  University  researchers  contacted 
more  than  100  senior  executives  and  discovered 
the  following: 

■  The  information  security  and  privacy  groups  in 
many  companies  are  branded  as  “slow,”  “expen¬ 
sive”  and  “difficult  to  deal  with.” 

■  Security  and  privacy  programs  must  be  rebrand¬ 
ed  as  high-value  executive  activities.  An  important 
first  step  is  to  rebrand  security  and  privacy  groups 
as  “good  to  work  with,”  “knowledgeable  about  the 
business”  and  “customer-focused.” 

In  his  book,  Moon  describes  seven  regions  of 
“brandspace.”  Three  are  “hells,”  two  are  “purgato¬ 
ries”  and  two  are  “heavens”: 

Brand  Hell  No.  1:  No  knowledge.  One  of  the  worst 
things  the  information  security  and  privacy  orga¬ 
nization’s  officer  can  say  is,  “I  don’t  know  what 
you’re  talking  about.”  If  you’re  in  this  hell,  short- 
sell  the  stock  and  polish  your  resume. 

Brand  Hell  No.  2:  Noise  but  no  knowledge.  Employ¬ 
ees  have  heard  about  the  security  and  privacy 
groups  but  have  never  really  worked  with  them. 
Many  health  care  organizations  are  languishing 
here.  Policies  have  been  written  centrally  but  de¬ 
ployment  and  compliance-monitoring  are  irregu¬ 
lar.  In  a  litigious  world,  this  is  a  dangerous  place. 
Brand  Hell  No.  3:  Knowledge  and  loathing.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  this  is  where  the  brand  of  the  security  and 
privacy  groups  in  most  large  organizations  lives. 
Most  programs  haven’t  been  designed  with  value- 
focused,  time-starved  executives  in  mind.  Rarely 
are  they  designed  in  collaboration  with  users. 
Eighty-seven  percent  of  today’s  programs  in  large 
enterprises  lack  grass-roots  support. 

Brand  Purgatory  No.  1:  Switchable  brands.  Most  ex¬ 
ecutives  believe  but  won’t  voice  their  understand¬ 
ing  that  information  security  is  something  you  do 
when  you’re  done  with  your  “real”  work. 

Brand  Purgatory  No.  2:  Go-to  brands.  For  very  few 
enterprises,  holding  discussions  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  security  and  privacy  groups  is  the  first  step. 
As  such,  they  are  the  go-to  brands  —  the  preferred 
behaviors,  given  the  time  and  resources. 

Brand  Heaven  No.  2:  Badges  of  belonging.  In  rare 
instances,  security  and  privacy  competence  has 
become  a  critical  ingredient  in  shaping  leadership 
identity. 

Brand  Heaven  No.  1:  Core  identity.  Appropriate 
security  and  privacy  behaviors  become  an  uncon¬ 
scious  part  of  all  workplace  behavior  patterns. 

Historically,  security  and  privacy  have  been 
thought  as  someone  else’s  responsibility.  Today, 
they  must  be  embedded  in  an  organization’s 
behavior.  The  only  way  to  make  this  happen  is  to 
reposition  and  rebrand  security  as  something  ex¬ 
ecutives  want  to  do  vs.  something  they  have  to  do.  I 
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SUPERSIZED  XP 
PROJECTS 

Thus  far,  most  Extreme 
Programming  (XP)  proj¬ 
ects  have  been  relatively 
small,  points  out  Ed 
Yourdon.  But,  he  says, 
when  people  argue  that 
the  XP  approach  isn’t 
suitable  for  larger-scale 
IT  projects,  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  them. » 28 


SETTLING  IN  AT 
ANC  RENTAL 

Change  has  been  the 
name  of  the  game  at 
ANC  Rental,  but  the  IT 
department  has  been 
focused  on  creating  a 
new,  stable  culture  with¬ 
in  the  company  after  a 
long  stretch  of  acquisi¬ 
tions.  »  28 


WISE  WORKING 
PARTNERSHIPS 

Economic  constraints 
are  leading  more  com¬ 
panies  to  forge  business 
alliances,  yet  75%  of 
such  relationships  fail  to 
meet  expectations.  Here 
are  some  tips  on  making 
them  work. » 30 


DON’T  HIDE 
FROM  THE  TRUTH 

It’s  real  simple:  A  “don’t 
ask,  don’t  tell”  policy  is 
bad  business,  writes 
Kathleen  Melymuka.  In 
order  to  be  productive, 
employees  must  feel 
free  to  be  themselves,  as 
opposed  to  fretting  that 
the  truth  about  their 
sexual  preferences  will 
come  out. »  36 


IN  THE  WORKPLACE 


ANYTHING  THAT  DISRUPTS  AN  EMPLOYEE’S  ABILITY  to  focus  OH  work 
detracts  from  the  bottom  line.  How  well  would  you  be  able 
to  concentrate  if  you  knew  that  you  could  be  fired  or  scruti¬ 
nized  for  your  sexual  orientation?  Here  are  some  tips  from 
gay  and  lesbian  IT  workers  about  support¬ 
ive  employer  practices  that  help  them  to 
be  effective  at  their  jobs. 


It’s  no  secret.  The  better  informed  you  are  about 
your  suppliers,  the  better  your  chances  of  having 
a  profitable  relationship.  Unfortunately,  getting 
the  whole  story,  especially  when  it  spans  multiple 
locations  and  contracts,  has  never  been  easy.  But 
now,  SAS,  the  worldwide  leader  in  data  mining 
and  e-Intelligence,  has  joined  forces  with  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  to  bring  a  whole  new  level  of  insight 
and  certainty  to  your  many  supplier  relationships. 
Knowledge  that  can  save  you  as  much  as  15%  on 
your  total  supplier  costs.  Just  imagine  what  that 
could  do  for  your  company’s  bottom  line.  For  more 
details  about  this  and  other  solutions  from  SAS,  call 
us  at  1-800-727-0025.  Or  stop  bywww.sas.com. 


T he  Power  to  Know 


csas. 


tm  e-lntelligence 
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WORKSTYLES 


ANC  Rental  Shifts  Into  New  Gear 


Interviewee:  Mike  Manis,  vice 
president  of  IT  for  revenue  ap¬ 
plications 

Company:  ANC  Rental  Corp., 
which  encompasses  Alamo 
Rent  A  Car  LLC,  National  Car 
Rental  System  Inc.  and  the 
Alamo  Local  Market  division 
(formerly  CarTemps  USA) 

Main  location:  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale,  Fla. 

Tenure:  Since  last  summer 
Number  of  IT  employees: 
“We’re  very  heavily  outsourced, 
so  that’s  a  hard  question  to  an¬ 
swer.  We  have  about  100 
to  150  who  are  actually 
employees,  plus  50  to  60 
in  Ohio  [for  Alamo  Local] 
and  Europe." 

Number  of  employees 
(end  users):  More  than 
20,000 

What  impact  does 
the  summer  travel 
season  have  on  IT? 

“We  do  a  lot  less  in 
development  and 
spend  more  time 
on  support.  We  do 
emergency  fixes, 
and  there  are  more  people  who 
are  on  call,  especially  on  Mon¬ 
day  mornings  when  our  vol¬ 
umes  are  real  high  with  returns 
and  pickups." 

What  systems  do  you  out¬ 
source,  and  why?  “Of  the 

systems  that  I  own,  the  reserva¬ 
tion,  rental  operations  and  fleet 
management  systems  are  out¬ 
sourced,  but  I  have  staff  to  han¬ 
dle  the  Web  sites,  data  ware¬ 
house  and  revenue  manage¬ 
ment  applications. 

"This  is  a  company  made  up 
of  acquisitions.  National  had  al¬ 
ready  outsourced  its  systems. 
Alamo  was  in-sourced.  And 
when  we  combined,  we  decided 
to  stick  with  outsourcing.  Long 
term,  some  pieces  of  the  reser¬ 
vation,  rental  and  fleet  systems 
are  [commodities],  A  reserva¬ 
tion  is  a  reservation,  when  you 
gel  down  to  it  -  you  need  the 
customers’  information,  where 
they’re  going,  how  long  they'll 
keep  the  car  and  what  kind  of 
car  they  want.  How  you  pack¬ 
age  that  is  what  makes  it  strate¬ 
gic  -  like  Alamo  QuickRent  on 
the  Web  -  and  I  own  that." 
Major  initiatives  for  this 


What  It’s  Like 
To  Work  at... 


year:  “To  grow  the  Web  sites. 
We're  doing  more  than  10%  of 
our  bookings  for  the  entire  com¬ 
pany  via  the  Web.  We  have  two 
[Web-based]  systems  today  - 
one  for  Alamo  and  one  for  Na¬ 
tional  -  and  we're  trying  to  find 
ways  to  consolidate  them  and 
lower  our  costs  while  providing 
the  same  service.” 

IT  training:  “It’s  pretty  individ¬ 
ualized,  but  Java  for  the  Web 
folks,  E.piphany  [customer  rela¬ 
tionship  management],  a  lot  of 
Oracle.” 

Workday:  9  a.m.  to  5:30  or 
6  p.m. 

Must  people  carry 
beepers?  Cell 
phones?  “Yes.  Each 
group  has  a  support 
beeper,  the  people  on 
call  have  beepers,  and 
we  have  cell  phones.” 
On-site  day  care? 

No. 

Free  refreshments: 

“We  have  a  group  of 
people  called  ‘an¬ 
gels'  who  bring  in 
doughnuts  or  bagels 
every  day,  but  it’s  not  company- 
provided." 

The  one  thing  everyone 
complains  about:  “For  a 
while,  you  heard  a  lot  of  people 
talking  about  wanting  stability, 
because  there  had  been  so 
much  change.  But  we’re  not 
hearing  that  so  much  now, 
which  is  a  good  thing.  The  cul¬ 
ture  is  still  forming  -  it  isn’t  quite 
in  place.  The  whole  [IT]  man¬ 
agement  team  has  been  here 
less  than  a  year.” 

Little  perks:  “I  do  a  lot  of 
things  on  my  own,  like  giving 
someone  a  gift  certificate  for  a 
free  meal  or  telling  someone  to 
take  a  day  off.  When  we  had  a 
big  project  recently,  we  put  to¬ 
gether  special  travel  packages 
for  people.  But  there's  nothing 
formal  yet,  except  employee 
discounts  on  car  rentals." 

Would  employees  feel  com¬ 
fortable  e-mailing  the  CEO, 
Michael  Egan?  “I  doubt  it.  He 
has  only  been  here  since  Janu¬ 
ary.  He  started  up  Alamo,  then 
was  on  the  board  for  a  while, 
and  now  is  back  as  CEO." 

-  Leslie  Jaye  Goff 
(lgoff@ix.netcom.com) 


ED  YOURDON 

Can  XP  Projects  Grow? 

After  a  DISASTROUS  INFATUATION  with  computer- 
aided  software  engineering  (CASE)  tools  in  the  early 
’90s,  most  IT  organizations  realized  they  had  put  too 
much  faith  in  “silver  bullet”  tools,  and  decided  instead 
to  emphasize  a  combination  of  people  and  processes. 
At  one  extreme,  we  have  “heavy”  processes  combined  with  “light” 
(inexperienced)  people;  at  the  other,  we  have  “light”  processes  and 
“heavy”  (experienced)  people. 


The  latter  scenario  is  exemplified  by  the  Ex¬ 
treme  Programming  (XP)  approach,  but  is  also 
known  by  a  number  of  other  buzzwords  collec¬ 
tively  referred  to  as  “agile”  methodologies.  At 
its  core,  the  agile/XP  methodology  movement 
consists  of  pragmatic  principles  that  encourage 
developers  and  end  users  to  develop  systems  in 
an  environment  in  which  requirements  are  con¬ 
stantly  changing  and  collaboration  among  the 
individuals  is  emphasized  over  formal  process¬ 
es,  comprehensive  documentation  and  overly 
legalistic  contracts. 

Thus  far,  most  XP/agile  projects  have  been 
relatively  small  —  for  example,  a  half-dozen 
developers  interacting  continuously  with  a  half- 
dozen  users  over  three  to  six  months.  And  that 
has  led  to  a  dismissive  response  from  senior  IT 
executives:  “XP  may  be  useful  on  little  toy  proj¬ 
ects,  but  it  certainly  won’t  work  on  the  big  enter¬ 
prisewide  projects  that  we’re  contemplating.” 
I’m  not  convinced  that’s  valid,  and  I  believe  that 
a  big  challenge  for  IT  organizations  in  the  com¬ 
ing  years  will  be  finding  ways  to  apply  the 
XP/agile  concepts  on  a  large  scale. 

Here’s  an  example  of  a  difference  between 
small,  short  XP  projects  and  large,  long-lasting 
projects:  the  “death-march”  culture.  A  handful 
of  highly  motivated  workaholics  can  work 
80  hours  per  week  for  a  few  months 
if  they  choose  to,  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  management  culture  may  glori¬ 
fy  such  behavior.  But  it’s  simply  not 
possible  when  300  people  are  work¬ 
ing  on  a  massive  system  that  will  take 
five  years  to  finish;  while  some  over¬ 
time  may  be  necessary,  common 
sense  suggests  that  the  overall  proj¬ 
ect  schedule  must  be  based  on  a  sus¬ 
tainable  effort  by  everyone  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  biggest  challenge  for  large- 
scale  XP/agile  projects  is  communi¬ 
cation.  I  asked  one  senior  IT  execu¬ 


tive  to  describe  his  company’s  development 
process.  He  said,  “We  put  five  developers  in  a 
room  and  let  them  shout  at  each  other.”  That 
may  be  an  oversimplification,  but  XP/agile  proj¬ 
ects  put  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  face-to-face 
interactions  between  developers  and  users, 
with  frequently  delivered  prototypes  substitut¬ 
ing  for  written  documents.  It’s  easy  to  imagine 
that  with  five  developers  and  five  users,  but 
what  about  50  developers  and  50  users?  Or  500 
developers  and  500  users?  The  obvious  strategy 
is  to  break  the  large  project  into  smaller,  semi¬ 
independent  pieces;  but  if  the  entire  system  has 
to  function  as  a  tightly  integrated  whole,  and  if 
the  interfaces  between  the  various  subsystems 
are  changing  continuously,  communications 
can  be  a  challenge. 

One  solution  involves  the  concept  of  emer¬ 
gent  behavior,  which  XP/agile  gurus  like  Jim 
Highsmith  have  been  advocating.  In  the  IT 
world,  perhaps  the  best  example  is  the  Internet. 
As  Greg  Papadopoulos  suggested  at  Sun’s 
JavaOne  conference  last  month,  “You  don’t  re¬ 
boot  the  Internet;  you  live  with  it.  It’s  funda¬ 
mentally  unknowable  and  unplannable.”  And 
consider  a  non-IT  metaphor:  Planned  cities  like 
Brasilia  and  Canberra  often  turn  out  to  be  ster¬ 
ile  and  boring;  but  vibrant  cities  like  New  York 
and  London  evolve  and  grow  in  a 
natural,  organic  fashion,  based  on 
actual  usage  by  their  populations. 

The  challenge  for  IT  will  be  to 
learn  how  to  manage  the  creation 
of  a  New  York  or  London  without 
succumbing  to  the  bureaucracy  that 
creates  a  Brasilia  or  a  Canberra.  I 
don’t  know  if  we’ll  succeed,  but 
the  most  interesting  and  pragmatic 
strategies  are  likely  to  come  from  the 
XP  community.  If  you’re  an  IT  man¬ 
ager,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  begin 
paying  close  attention  to  this  group 
of  leading-edge  thinkers.  & 


ed  yourdon  is  editor  of 
Cutter  IT  Journal,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Cutter  Consor¬ 
tium  in  Arlington.  Mass. 

Contact  him  through 
www.yourdon.com. 
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Most  business  alliances  fail  to  meet  the  expectations  of  one  or 
more  parties,  but  a  greater  emphasis  on  developing  relationship¬ 
building  skills  can  help  change  that.  By  Peter  Buxbaum 


By  all  accounts,  stra¬ 
tegic  alliances  are  on  the 
rise  in  today’s  economy. 
Attractive  rates  of  internal 
growth  are  hard  to  sustain, 
and  lower  share  prices  in 
a  down  market  make  it  tougher  to  ac¬ 
quire  companies  through  stock  swaps. 

When  it  comes  to  managing  IT  ac¬ 
tivities,  a  growing  number  of  compa¬ 
nies  are  expecting  greater  value  from 
forging  relationships  with  key  technol¬ 
ogy  providers  than  from  developing 
software  in-house. 

So,  how  do  alliances  measure  up? 
Industry  experts  agree  that  most  fail  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  one  or  more 
partners.  “Seventy-five  percent  of  al¬ 
liances  are  failing  or  underperform¬ 
ing,”  says  Stuart  Kliman,  director  of 
Vantage  Partners  LLC,  a  consulting 
firm  in  Boston. 

Vantage  Partners  recently  surveyed 
150  corporate  alliance  managers  to  ex¬ 


plore  the  reasons  and  remedies  for  al¬ 
liance  failures.  For  the  purposes  of 
Vantage’s  study,  alliances  included  a 
continuum  of  relationships,  ranging 
from  joint  ventures  to  outsourcing. 

Kliman  and  others  have  found  that 
the  relationship  aspects  of  alliances  — 
as  opposed  to  their  substantive  perfor¬ 
mance  —  are  what  trips  up  companies 
most  often.  “Fifty-two  percent  of  those 
surveyed  named  poor  or  damaged  rela¬ 
tionships  as  the  cause  of  failure,”  says 
Kliman.  “This  involves  factors  such  as 
a  breakdown  in  trust  and  a  buildup  of 
negative  perceptions.” 

Companies  often  enter  alliances  in 
the  same  way  many  consumers  buy 
used  cars  —  without  knowing  what 
they’re  getting  into.  The  better  ap¬ 
proach,  say  alliance  experts,  is  to  regard 
the  relationship  like  a  tenuous  mar¬ 
riage:  Prodigious  effort  and  a  mature  at¬ 
titude  will  yield  either  an  improved  re¬ 
lationship  or  a  civil  parting  of  the  ways. 


Vantage  Partners  has  found  that 
most  companies  lack  a  significant  in¬ 
stitutionalization  of  alliance-building 
and  -maintenance  capabilities.  Instead, 
companies  hand  off  those  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  “people  persons”  and  neglect  to 
develop  processes  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  alliance  values  on  an  organiza¬ 
tional  basis.  For  example,  only  29%  of 
the  respondents  in  Kliman’s  study  re¬ 
ported  that  alliance  managers  are  con¬ 
sistently  assigned  to  manage  such  rela¬ 
tionships. 

Alliance  practitioners  echo  Kliman’s 
conclusions.  “Our  problems  with  al¬ 
liances  have  stemmed  mainly  from 
communications,”  says  Kevin  Bott, 
vice  president  for  product  and  tech¬ 
nology  management  at  Ryder  System 
Inc.,  a  logistics  provider  in  Miami. 

Four  years  ago,  Ryder  stopped  devel¬ 
oping  software  in-house  and  started 
developing  strategic  partnerships  with 
technology  providers  such  as  i2  Tech¬ 


nologies  Inc.,  Manhattan  Associates 
Inc.  and  Qualcomm  Inc. 

“We’re  a  $5.5  billion  company  with 
many  operating  locations  around  the 
world,”  says  Bott.  “We  could  over¬ 
whelm  our  providers  by  having  50  peo¬ 
ple  calling  them  at  one  time.”  Instead, 
Ryder  channels  communications 
through  two  key  managers  —  one  from 
business  and  one  from  the  technical 
side  —  who  act  as  contact  points  for 
managing  the  relationships. 


TALE  OF  TWO  DEALS 

For  Vaughn  Hovey,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  enterprise  computing  at  Bank 
One  Corp.  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  past  ex¬ 
perience  demonstrates  that  assigning 
the  wrong  people  to  manage  an  al¬ 
liance  can  lead  to  an  inappropriate  fo¬ 
cus  and  damage  the  relationship.  He 
tells  the  tale  of  two  alliances  he  man¬ 
aged  when  he  was  an  IT  executive  at 
Rochester,  N.Y.-based  Eastman  Kodak 
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Alliances  that 
get  hung  up 
on  short-term 
performance 
problems 
obscure  the 
potential 
strategic  value. 

VAUGHN  HOVEY  (ABOVE),  SENIOR  VICE 
PRESIDENT  FOR  ENTERPRISE  COMPUTING. 
BANK  ONE  CORP. 


BUSINESS 


Co.  —  one  with  IBM  and  the  other 
with  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  The 
partnership  with  IBM  proved  success¬ 
ful;  the  association  with  DEC  was 
ditched  after  its  initial  five-year  term. 

Each  alliance  partner  took  a  differ¬ 
ent  approach  to  allocating  human  re¬ 
sources.  IBM  brought  in  general  man¬ 
agers  and  operations  people;  DEC  of¬ 
fered  only  operations  types  who  were 
focused  on  current  numbers.  “Alli¬ 
ances  that  get  hung  up  on  short-term 
performance  problems  obscure  the  po¬ 
tential  strategic  value,”  says  Hovey. 

The  parties  to  the  IBM  alliance  en¬ 
joyed  effective  communication  that 
was  facilitated  by  a  proper  governance 
structure,  he  says.  This  included 
monthly  advisory  council  and  quarter¬ 
ly  management  board  meetings  to  as¬ 
sess  the  progress  of  alliance  projects. 

“With  the  DEC  alliance,  the  council 
did  not  meet,  and  the  companies  were 
not  able  to  deal  with  problems  and  op¬ 


portunities  in  a  balanced  way,”  says 
Hovey.  As  a  result,  he  says,  the  DEC  re¬ 
lationship  degenerated  into  a  blame 
game  over  perceived  performance 
shortfalls  on  both  sides. 

“The  IBM  alliance  had  tactical  is¬ 
sues,  but  we  were  able  to  look  at  the 
longer  term,”  says  Hovey.  “With  DEC, 
the  focus  was  too  tactical.” 

THE  REQUISITE  WIN-WIN 

Alliances  clearly  must  offer  a  deeper 
and  more  valuable  relationship  to  both 
parties  than  just  strict  licensing  deals. 
“We  maintain  these  strong  relation¬ 
ships  to  get  what  we  need,”  says  Ry¬ 
der’s  Bott.  “If  we  a  need  major  en¬ 
hancement  for  one  of  our  customers, 
we  get  the  developer  to  reprioritize  its 
development  plans.”  This  communica¬ 
tion  takes  place  at  regular  meetings  of 
senior  management  or  at  special  nego¬ 
tiating  sessions,  he  says. 

The  leverage  that  Ryder  exerts  on  its 
partners  is  balanced  by  rewards.  Rec¬ 
ognizing  that  third-party  technology 
deployments  can  generate  potential 
revenue,  Ryder  offers  compensation 
beyond  the  usual  enterprise  license. 
“We  pay  them  based  on  the  number  of 
users,”  says  Bott.  “As  the  numbers  go 
up,  we  pay  them  more.  The  objective 
...  is  not  to  cut  costs.”  Instead,  he  says, 
the  partners  focus  on  joint  strategic 
goals,  such  as  maximizing  revenue  and 
penetrating  new  markets. 

That’s  one  lesson  that’s  not  lost  on 
Wendell  Jones,  CEO  of  Gaithersburg, 
Md.-based  consultancy  Outsourcing 
Advisors  International  and  a  former  IT 
executive  in  the  aerospace  industry. 
“The  provider  wanted  so  much  to  get 
our  business,”  recalls  Jones  of  one  of 
his  aerospace  outsourcing  deals,  “that 
we  hammered  them  hard  on  price.  We 
thought  we  were  tough  negotiators 
and  that  we  got  one  hell  of  a  bargain. 

“But  when  the  dust  cleared,  the  poor 
account  executive  had  to  explain  to  his 
higher-ups  why  they  weren’t  making 
any  money,”  adds  Jones.  “In  retrospect, 
I  would  have  negotiated  a  better  deal 
for  the  vendor.” 

For  Jones,  alliances  are  built  on  trust, 
and  relationship  factors  are  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  performance.  “Some  people  are 
constantly  measuring  how  well  their 
partner  is  doing,”  he  says.  “What  really 
causes  trouble  are  the  loss  of  trust,  as¬ 
signing  blame  and  not  taking  joint  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  in  a  good  marriage.” 

Marriage  counseling  is  precisely 
Gene  Slowinski’s  inspiration  for  figur¬ 
ing  out  what  makes  alliances  work. 
“When  the  expectations  of  the  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  map  to  one  another,  you 
probably  have  a  good  marriage,”  says 


Slowinski,  director  of  strategic  al¬ 
liance  research  at  Rutgers  University 
in  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  “The  further 
expectations  diverge,  the  worse  the 
marriage  will  be.  If  they  get  too  far 
apart,  the  best  you  can  do  is  to  help 
them  divorce  neatly.” 

Slowinski  suggests  that  the  same 
principles  apply  to  alliances.  That’s 
why  he  developed  a  tool  called  “expec¬ 
tation  mapping,”  which  is  designed  to 
bring  parties  to  an  agreement  about 
their  roles  in  a  relationship.  “Each  par¬ 
ty  fills  out  a  sheet  on  how  it  sees  its 
own  role  and  its  counterpart’s,  and 
then  they  negotiate,”  Slowinski  says. 
“They  either  get  to  a  deal  quickly,  or 
they  part  as  friends.”  ► 


Buxbaum  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Elizabeth,  N.J.  Contact  him  at 
Pab001@aol.com. 

LEVERAGING 
AN  ALLIANCE 
METHODOLOGY 

AS  IN  A  MARRIAGE,  it’s  probably  a 
good  idea  for  both  parties  in  an  alliance 
to  get  to  know  each  other  well  before  ty¬ 
ing  the  knot.  To  help  make  that  happen, 
Matthew  Sagal,  senior  partner  at  the  Al¬ 
liance  Management  Group  Inc.  in  Glad¬ 
stone,  N.J.,  has  developed  an  alliance 
planning  and  negotiating  system. 

Sagal,  a  20-year  veteran  of  managing 
alliances  at  Murray  Hill,  N.J.-based  Lu¬ 
cent  Technologies  Inc.  and  AT&T  Micro¬ 
electronics,  says  his  experience  fed  the 
development  of  his  Alliance  Framework. 

Sagal's  methodology  requires  that  po¬ 
tential  deal-killers  -  issues  like  splitting 
the  financial  pie  or  allocating  ownership 
of  intellectual  property  -  must  be  identi¬ 
fied  and  dealt  with  upfront  to  foster  this 
crucial  mutual  understanding. 

How?  “Each  company  addresses  a  set 
of  elements,"  Sagal  explains.  These  are 
dimensions  of  the  deal  -  such  as  objec¬ 
tives,  roles,  resources,  branding  and  fi¬ 
nances  -  in  which  both  sides  develop 
negotiating  positions. 

“The  process  forces  both  sides  to  for¬ 
mulate  positions  carefully  and  expose 
them  early  on  in  parallel  to  the  other  side," 
says  Sagal.  “Addressing  the  elements  in 
parallel  rather  than  sequentially  forces 
deal-killers  out  on  the  table  early.  They 
don't  get  to  talk  about  the  fun  things  first." 

The  point  of  the  process,  he  says,  is 
to  avoid  the  all-too-common  phenome¬ 
non  of  alliance  failure,  which  includes 
"wasting  time,  effort  and  resources  on  a 
deal  that  never  happens.” 

-  Peter  Buxbaum 
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Nothing  says  “ together  forever ”  like  a 
tightly  integrated  e-business  infrastructure. 
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MIDDLEWARE: 


THE  SWEET ,  NOUGATY  CENTER  OF  INFRASTRUCTURE. 


THE  GOOD  STUFF  is  always  in  the 
middle.  Think  candy  bars.  Or  jelly  donuts. 
Or  Blow  Pops?  Or  Web  application 
environments  based  on  open  standards 
that  give  you  socketlike  development 
simplicity,  killer  tools  and  a  realistic  way 
to  cut  custom  coding  time  by  as  much 
as  80%.  Good  stuff,  indeed.  Technically 
speaking,  it’s  nothing  short  of  yummy. 

Every  month  thousands  of  copies  of 
WebSphere®  software  are  downloaded  from 
ibm.com.  The  buzz  you  hear  is  real.  Over 
35,000  companies  are  using  it  now  in 
hundreds  of  ways,  making  it  the  fastest- 
growing  Web  software  platform. 

Why  IBM?  Because  IBM  has  been 
integrating  end-to-end  e-business  systems 
for  decades.  From  the  simple  to  the 
staggeringly  huge  and  complex.  So  we  build 
software  with  that  experience.  Software 


like  MQSeriesf  which  lets  you  remain 
calm  when  some  half-informed  executive 
commits  to  “integrating"  your  brand-new 
Web-based  supply-chain  system  with  your 
new  supplier’s  12-year-old  mainframe- 
based  distribution  system  (or  any  of  35 
other  incompatible  platforms).  Or  IBM’s 
Tivoli®  software,  relied  upon  by  96  of  the 
Global  100  companies  to  securely  control 
and  manage  their  e-business  networks.  Or 
DB2f  the  hub  of  any  robust  e-business, 
delivering  up  to  twice  the  performance  of 
0racle®8i  at  half  the  price.  Tasty,  eh? 

Middleware  from  IBM.  It’s  the  digital 
gearbox  at  the  sticky  center  of  integrated 
e-business  infrastructure. 

To  talk  to  someone  about  how  IBM 
middleware  can  help  your  enterprise,  call 
us  at  800  426  7080  (ask  for  infrastructure) 
or  go  to  ibm.com/e-business 


and/or  other  countries.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  ©  2001  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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ryn  Holden,  CIO  at  Quantum  Multi- 
Media  in  Los  Angeles.  “As  long  as  you’re 
good,  you  could  be  a  blobular  purple 
thing,  and  they  couldn’t  care  less.” 

In  fact,  technology  vendors  have  tak¬ 
en  the  lead  in  building  environments 
welcoming  to  GLBT  workers,  offering 
plenty  of  alternatives  if  your  gay  em¬ 
ployees  decide  to  leave.  But  when 
GLBT  people  feel  included  and  valued, 
they  tend  to  stay. 

To  attract  and  retain  talent,  you  need 
to  build  a  welcoming  and  inclusive 
environment.  Computerworld  asked 
GLBT  IT  workers  what’s  important  to 
them,  and  the  first  things  on  every¬ 
body’s  lists  were  mentioning  sexual 
orientation  in  equal  employment 
opportunity  statements  and  offering 
domestic  partner  benefits.  Those  get 
you  in  the  game. 

But  you  need  to  go  beyond  a  paper 
commitment. 

“You  cannot  assume  that  just  be¬ 
cause  policies  are  in  place,  it’s  support¬ 
ed  at  the  grassroots  level.  It  has  to  be 
something  that  everybody  buys  into,” 
says  Rick  Urban,  a  user  interface  pro¬ 
totyper  at  Lucent  Technologies  Inc.  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Urban  has  worked  at 
Lucent  for  18  years,  starting  before  the 
firm  was  spun  off  from  AT&T  Corp. 

You  need  a  GLBT  network  to  sup¬ 
port  gay  employees,  educate  the  main¬ 
stream  and  serve  as  consultants  to 
management,  says  Marjorie  Meyer,  a 
software  engineer  at  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  president  of 


WORKFORCE 

Gay  and  lesbian  workers  make  up  a  growing  percentage  of  the 
IT  population  —  some  say  IT  has  the  largest  percentage  of  gays  of 
any  industry.  This  poses  no  special  challenges  to  IT  managers,  as 
long  as  they  foster  a  sense  of  safe  harbor.  By  Kathleen  Melymuka 


Bob  is  a  great  IT  manager:  He’s 
creative  and  decisive  and  has  a 
nice  way  with  co-workers.  The 
other  day,  he  was  regaling  his 
team  with  funny  stories  about 
his  weekend  getaway  with  Dale. 
Everyone’s  met  Dale.  And  it’s  obvi¬ 
ous  that  Bob  and  Dale  are  a  devoted 
couple.  They  still  hold  hands  at  the 
holiday  party.  A  director-level  post  will 
be  opening  soon,  and  everyone  expects 
that  it’s  Bob’s  for  the  asking.  After  that, 
the  sky’s  the  limit. 

By  the  way,  Bob  and  Dale  are  gay. 

If  that  fact  would  affect  the  way  this 
scenario  would  play  in  your  IT  work¬ 
place,  read  on. 

Some  say  sexual  orientation  isn’t  a 


workplace  issue.  But  gay  people  say 
there’s  always  been  sexuality  in  the 
workplace:  heterosexuality. 

“All  gay  people  want  is  to  be  treated 
the  same  way  —  allowed  to  be  who  we 
are,  just  as  straight  people  are,”  ex¬ 
plains  Philip  Calderon,  a  senior  pro¬ 
gram  analyst  who’s  been  working  at 
American  Express  Co.  in  Phoenix 
since  1986. 

“You  can’t  separate  who  you  are 
from  what  you  do,”  says  Eric  Griggs, 
webmaster  at  LabBoss.com,  an  online 
marketplace  for  scientific  equipment 
in  Belmont,  N.C.  “Putting  the  whole 
person  to  work  is  more  productive.” 

Gay,  lesbian,  bisexual  and  transgen¬ 
der  (GLBT)  IT  employees  are  a  rich 


talent  pool  you  can’t  afford  to  ignore. 
The  most  successful  companies  al¬ 
ready  know  this.  According  to  the 
Washington-based  Human  Rights 
Campaign,  just  over  half  of  the  Fortune 
500  companies  include  sexual  orienta¬ 
tion  in  their  nondiscrimination  policies. 
Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  Fortune 
100  do  so,  as  do  82%  of  the  Fortune  50. 

And  GLBT  issues  are  especially  im¬ 
portant  in  IT  because  anecdotal  evi¬ 
dence  suggests  that  gays  are  dispropor¬ 
tionately  represented  in  the  high-tech 
industry.  Many  gay  people  feel  that  the 
focus  on  performance  in  IT  creates  an 
intrinsically  attractive  environment. 

“People  look  for  experience  and  abili¬ 
ty  to  perform  the  function,”  says  Kath- 
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Kodak’s  Lambda  Network,  which  sup¬ 
ports  GLBT  employees. 

“People  are  afraid  to  ask.  We  let 
them  say  the  words,  ask  the  questions, 
get  a  GLBT  perspective,”  says  Meyer, 
who  has  been  at  Kodak  since  1979. 

Your  culture  should  look  diverse  in 
terms  of  race,  gender  and  ethnicity, 
and  it  should  nurture  individuality. 

“Do  you  have  to  wear  a  navy  suit 
every  day  except  for  Fridays,  when  you 
can  wear  a  gray  suit?”  asks  Joe  Carlin,  a 
programmer  analyst  at  American  Ex¬ 
press  in  Minneapolis. 

The  environment  should  also  sound 
inclusive,  from  official  communica¬ 
tions  to  everyday  language.  Partner  or 
significant  other  are  more  inclusive 
terms  than  husband  or  wife. 

Free  to  Work 

You  can’t  assume  that  everybody’s 
like  you. 

“People  always  asked  if  I  was  single,” 
says  Helen  McCarthy,  a  senior  systems 
and  network  administrator  at  Planet- 
Out  Corp.  in  San  Francisco.  “At  one 
job,  I  even  wore  a  wedding  ring  just  so 
I  wouldn’t  be  asked.” 

Employers  should  encourage  diver¬ 
sity  of  thought  and  style  among  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  workplace. 

“Have  you  ever  walked  into  a  place 
and  seen  everybody’s  walking  to  the 
same  tune,  following  the  same  unwrit¬ 
ten  rules?”  asks  Queta  Gonzalez,  proj¬ 
ect  manager  in  the  diversity  and  talent 
pipeline  office  at  Shell  Services  Inter¬ 
national  in  Houston.  “I  like  visible  evi¬ 
dence  that  different  ways  of  thinking 
and  doing  are  valued.” 

One  visible  sign  of  inclusion  is  the 
Safe  Space  program  initiated  by  Equal, 
an  organization  at  Lucent  that  sup¬ 
ports  GLBT  workers.  Employees  post 
small  Safe  Space  magnets  on  their 
doors  or  cubicles  to  indicate  that 
GLBT  people  can  be  themselves  there. 

“Sometimes,  co-workers  want  to  be 
inclusive,  but  they  don’t  want  to  bring 
up  the  issue  because  they  never  hear 
gays  and  lesbians  bring  it  up,”  explains 
David  Lari,  a  programming  consultant 
for  the  government  of  Mecklenburg 
County,  N.C.  “Safe  Space  can  be  an  ice¬ 
breaker.” 

You’ll  need  visible  support  from  top 
executives;  a  corporate  champion  can 
personify  a  company’s  commitment. 
Steve  Sunshine,  a  technical  consultant 
in  El  Segundo,  Calif.,  who  has  worked 
at  Xerox  Corp.  for  12  years,  recalls  that 
CEO  Paul  Allaire  spoke  at  the  first 
conference  of  Galexe,  the  Xerox  GLBT 
group.  Allaire’s  commitment  was  un¬ 
mistakable,  says  Sunshine:  “He  said, 
‘Do  not  tolerate  intolerance.  Any  act, 
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any  word  —  you  tell  us,  because  it 
won’t  be  tolerated.’  ” 

When  GLBT  people  are  accepted 
among  their  co-workers,  it  frees  them 
to  put  their  energy  into  their  work 
rather  than  negotiating  difficulties. 

“I  don’t  go  up  and  say,  ‘I’m  Brad;  I’m 
gay.’  But  I  answer  truthfully  when  I’m 
asked  how  my  weekend  was,”  says 
Brad  Peloquin,  a  technical  manager  in 
Boston  who  has  worked  at  Xerox  for 
more  than  a  decade.  “I  talk  about  my 
partner,  and  people  ask  me  how  he’s 
doing.  I’ve  brought  my  partner  to  cele¬ 
brations.  I’ve  never  run  into  any  prob¬ 
lems,  never  felt  excluded.” 

But  even  in  the  best  of  environments, 
incidents  happen,  and  a  company’s  re¬ 
sponse  is  the  test  of  its  commitment. 

“When  we  started  doing  educational 
stuff,  I  got  nasty  notes  and  death  threats. 
But  the  company  was  very  supportive 
and  handled  it.  That  shows  real  sup¬ 
port,”  says  Jane  Icenogle,  a  software 
engineer  in  Naperville,  Ill.,  who  has 
worked  at  AT&T  and  Lucent  since  1982. 

“They  made  it  easier  for  me  to  re¬ 
port  it  as  a  hate  crime,”  Icenogle  says 
of  the  incident.  “They  called  in  the 
Naperville  police  and  made  sure  that  I 
felt  comfortable  reporting  it.  Then  the 
ombudsperson  followed  up  to  make 
sure  I  felt  OK  and  wasn’t  paranoid 
about  being  at  the  workplace.  They 
didn’t  make  a  general  announcement 
about  what  had  happened  and  rein¬ 
force  that  it  wouldn’t  be  tolerated.  To¬ 
day,  I’d  probably  ask  for  that,  but  this 
was  a  long  time  ago,  and  at  the  time,  I 
think  they  were  very  supportive.” 

Incidents  are  one  thing;  a  bad  envi¬ 
ronment  is  something  else.  GLBT 
workers  who  have  found  themselves  in 
unwelcoming  workplaces  say  such  en¬ 


vironments  tend  to  be  homogeneous, 
authoritarian  and  inflexible.  They  tol¬ 
erate  antigay  and  other  biased  humor 
and  ignore  people’s  input. 

Judy  Masseth,  a  systems  engineer  in 
Webster,  N.Y.,  who  has  been  at  Xerox 
since  1984,  says  she  has  seen  other 
places  where  employees  literally  turn 
their  backs  on  gay  colleagues.  But,  she 
says,  bias  is  usually  more  subtle.  “You 
just  walk  into  a  place  and  immediately 
feel  very  uncomfortable,”  she  says. 

Gonzalez  notes  that  because  toler¬ 
ance  varies  around  the  country,  mov¬ 
ing  to  a  new  location  can  be  a  big  deal 
for  GLBT  folks.  “In  a  place  where  peo¬ 
ple  are  homophobic,  it  feels  danger¬ 
ous,”  she  says. 

Beverly  Mitzel  says  she  knows  what 
a  dangerous  place  looks  like.  Mitzel, 
head  of  media  services  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte,  says  her  support¬ 
ive  UNC  campus  is  an  is¬ 
land  in  a  different  kind  of 
cultural  sea.  “We  live  in  the 
buckle  of  the  Bible  Belt,” 
she  explains.  “We  have  a 
preacher  who  comes  to  the 
campus  and  preaches  hatred.” 

For  Mitzel,  danger  was  palpable  at  a 
county  commissioners’  meeting  about 
ceasing  arts  funding  in  Charlotte  be¬ 
cause  of  the  play  Angels  in  America, 
which  is  about  AIDS  in  the  gay  com¬ 
munity.  “It  got  so  heated  and  ugly,”  she 
recalls.  Similarly,  a  recent  fast-food 
stop  was  painful.  “My  partner  and  I 
have  two  African-American  children,” 
she  says.  “We  went  into  a  Wendy’s,  and 
it  was  like  that  E.F.  Hutton  commercial: 
Everybody  stopped  and  looked  at  us.” 

In  contrast,  when  Mitzel  and  her 
partner  announced  the  recent  adop¬ 


tion  of  their  son  in  the  campus  news¬ 
paper,  the  response  of  colleagues  was 
unanimously  supportive. 

GLBT  people  in  supportive  IT  envi¬ 
ronments  say  bias  doesn’t  impede  their 
careers.  Still,  none  could  name  a  GLBT 
person  in  the  executive  ranks  of  their 
companies.  That  doesn’t  mean  gays 
aren’t  there,  but  many  apparently 
choose  to  be  invisible. 

“There  are  quite  a  few  gays  [in  upper 
management]  who  don’t  feel  comfort¬ 
able  to  come  out,  because  they’re  not 
ready  to  risk  it,”  Icenogle  says.  “We’ve 
even  seen  people  promoted  to  the  di¬ 
rector  level  go  sort  of  back  into  the 
closet.  They  no  longer  come  to  meet¬ 
ings  and  don’t  talk  about  their  part¬ 
ners.”  Icenogle  calls  this  phenomenon 
the  “lavender  ceiling.” 

That  ceiling  is  self-perpetuating. 

“You  need  one  brave  person 
to  step  out  and  have  every¬ 
body  see  that  nothing  bad 
happens,”  Urban  says.  “We’re 
still  waiting  for  that  person.” 

Being  yourself  at  any  level 
is  what  inclusion  is  all  about, 
and  co-workers  facilitate  that 
by  treating  GLBT  people  the  same  as 
anyone  else. 

“We  talk;  we  kid,”  Sunshine  says.  “I 
feel  I’m  appreciated  and  acknowledged 
just  as  a  human  being.” 

But  don’t  try  too  hard,  says  Breanna 
Anderson,  an  IT  program  manager 
who  has  been  at  Microsoft  Corp.  for 
five  years. 

“I  like  to  have  a  good  relationship 
with  co-workers,  but  for  most  part,  I’m 
here  to  work,”  says  Anderson.  “I’m  just 
looking  to  be  treated  as  equal  in  the 
company  and  not  have  a  tremendously 
big  deal  made  out  of  it.”  I 
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To  learn  what  steps  to  take 
to  create  a  safe  harbor  for 
GLBT  workers,  visit  our 
Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/ 
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Where  There’s  Technology,  There  Are  Gay  Workers 

Study  links  large  gay  populations  to  nation’s  high-tech  centers 


The  leading  indicator  of  a  city's  status  as  a 
high-tech  center  is  a  large  gay  population. 

That’s  the  conclusion  of  a  study  based  on 
the  1990  census  data.  It  was  conducted  by 
Richard  Florida,  a  professor  at  Carnegie  Mel¬ 
lon  University  in  Pittsburgh,  and  Gary  Gates, 
a  research  associate  at  the  Urban  Institute  in 
Washington  ( www.brookings.edu ). 

The  study,  called  "Technology  and  Toler¬ 
ance:  The  Importance  of  Diversity  to  High- 
Technology  Growth,"  found  that  11  of  the  top 
15  high-tech  metropolitan  areas  in  the  U.S. 
also  are  among  the  top  15  in  relative  concen¬ 
tration  of  gays  in  the  community. 

The  study  also  found  that  gays  and  les¬ 
bians  are  nearly  twice  as  likely  as  the  general 


population  to  work  in  the  computer  services 
industry. 

There  were  also  correlations  between 
high-tech  success  and  other  diversity  indica¬ 
tors  such  as  concentration  of  “bohemians"  - 
artists,  writers,  musicians  or  actors,  for  exam¬ 
ple  -  and  foreign-born  residents,  but  the  gay 
correlation  was  the  strongest. 

“The  Gay  Index  does  better  than  other  indi¬ 
vidual  measures  as  a  predictor  of  high-tech 
location,”  Gates  said. 

The  study  doesn't  imply  that  a  large  gay 
population  causes  the  development  of  a  high- 
tech  center,  but  rather  that  people  in  technol¬ 
ogy  are  drawn  to  places  known  for  diversity. 

-  Kathleen  Melymuka 
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KATHLEEN  MELYMUKA/DIVERS  ITy 

Sexual  Orientation 
Is  a  Bottom-Line  Issue 


« 


I  DON’T  CARE  WHAT  they  do  in  their  private  lives;  just  don’t 

bring  it  into  work.”  Who  hasn’t  heard  that?  Gays  and  lesbians 
are  welcome  at  work  as  long  as  they  don’t  “flaunt  it”  —  that 
is,  as  long  as  they  keep  their  sexuality  secret.  But  those  who 
hold  that  view  may  not  realize  that  a  “don’t  ask,  don’t  tell” 
policy  is  bad  business. 

Anything  that  disrupts  an  employee’s  ability  to  focus  on  work  detracts 
from  the  bottom  line.  And  how  well  would  you  concentrate  if  you  knew  that 
you  could  be  fired  for  your  sexual  orientation?  That’s  true  for  gays  in  38 
states.  Imagine  if  your  job  were  to  depend  on  keeping  your  heterosexuality 
a  secret.  Would  the  fear  of  being  found  out  affect  your  focus,  your  ability  to 
speak  freely,  your  relationships  with  co-workers? 


In  a  team  environment 
like  IT,  how  much  trust 
could  you  build  with  people 
who  might  shun  you,  or 
worse,  if  they  knew  the 
truth?  And  how  would  that 
affect  your  ability  to  move 
up  in  the  organization? 

Philip  Calderon,  a  senior 
program  analyst  at  American 
Express  in  Phoenix,  lived 
that  nightmare  until  he  came 
out  four  years  ago  at  age  43. 

“When  you  are  in  the 
closet,  you’re  afraid,”  Cald¬ 
eron  says.  “You  get  para¬ 
noid.  And  there  are  integrity 


issues  because  you  are  lying 
to  people.” 

Marjorie  Meyer,  a  lesbian 
who  works  as  a  software  en¬ 
gineer  at  Rochester,  N.Y.- 
based  Eastman  Kodak,  says 
closeted  gays  spend  a  lot 
of  energy  monitoring  their 
own  conversations. 

“If  you’re  spending  time 
worried  about,  Did  I  just 
say,  We  went  away,’  or  ‘I 
went  away’?  that’s  time 
you’re  not  thinking  about 
work-related  problems,” 
Meyer  says. 

The  burden  of  secrecy 


is  the  price  of  living  in  the 
closet,  and  that  kind  of  an¬ 
guish  is  a  response  to  a 
workplace  that  doesn’t  feel 
safe.  The  people  I  quoted 
by  name  have  found  work 
environments  where  they 
feel  free  to  be  themselves, 
where  sexual  orientation  is 
accepted  as  freely  as  race, 
ethnicity  or  religion. 

But  if  the  work  environ¬ 
ment  doesn’t  feel  safe,  gay 
people  may  “shut  down”  and 
become  uncommunicative 
because  it  beats  constantly 
worrying  about  saying  the 


wrong  thing.  If  they  do  that, 
the  whole  team  effort  suffers. 

When  Calderon  was  in  the 
closet,  he  subconsciously 
adopted  this  strategy:  “My 
way  of  dealing  with  it  was  to 
make  myself  as  invisible  as 
possible,”  he  recalls.  “I 
was  the  guy  who  never 
spoke  up  in  the  meeting.  I 
never  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  myself. 

I  didn’t  want 
people  to  get  to 
know  me  because 
they  might  figure 
me  out.” 

At  the  time, 

Calderon  didn’t 
realize  the  toll 
his  deception 
was  taking.  “It 
all  had  a  much 
larger  effect  than 
I  thought,”  he 
says.  He  discovered  this  only 
after  he  came  out  and  found 
himself  a  much  more  active 
and  vocal  participant  at 
work.  “I  didn’t  have  to  be 
afraid,”  Calderon  says. 

Contrast  the  paranoia 
Calderon  endured  with  the 
work  life  Judy  Masseth,  a 
systems  engineer,  enjoys  at 
Xerox  in  Webster,  N.Y., 
where  a  picture  of  her  part¬ 
ner  smiles  out  from  her 
desk.  “I’m  able  to  bring  my 
whole  self  to  work,”  she 
says.  “I  don’t  have  to  think 


about  how  I’m  presenting 
myself  to  people.  I  can  just 
be  myself.” 

Her  employer  benefits, 
too,  she  says.  “Xerox  gains 
because  I’m  not  preoccupied 
with  trying  to  cover  some¬ 
thing  up.” 

Some  companies  talk  di¬ 
versity,  but  if  they’re  unwill¬ 
ing  to  back  it  up 
with  action, 
their  gay  work¬ 
ers  won’t  feel 
safe.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  gay  IT 
worker  at  a  well- 
known  outsourc¬ 
ing  firm  recently 
wrote  me  that 
one  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  “cultural 
disciplines  is 
‘Value  the 
uniqueness  and 
diversity  of  each  employee,’ 
but  when  push  comes  to 
shove,  they  revert  to  ‘Don’t 
ask,  don’t  tell.’  ” 

People  who  argue  that 
there  is  no  place  for  sexual 
orientation  in  the  workplace 
must  not  have  given  it  much 
thought.  Isn’t  it  obvious 
that  creating  an  atmosphere 
where  no  one  needs  to  hide 
increases  the  brain  power 
that’s  focused  on  work?  “It’s 
the  right  thing  to  do,”  says 
Meyers,  “but  it  also  helps 
the  bottom  line.”  I 
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BRIEFS 


CEOs,  CIOs  Split  on 
Performance  Reviews 

More  than  a  quarter  of  corporate 
CIOs  don’t  think  their  CEOs  are 
able  to  evaluate  their  performance, 
according  to  a  recent  survey  by 
Reston,  Va.-based  consulting  firm 
Transition  Partners  Co.  Of  the  103 
CIOs  polled,  27%  said  their  CEOs 
are  “not  very  capable"  of  evaluating 
performance,  while  another  35% 
said  their  CEOs  are  only  “somewhat 
capable."  But  in  a  survey  of  53 
CEOs  conducted  last  year  by  Transi¬ 


tion  Partners,  43%  felt  they  were 
“very  capable”  of  assessing  their 
CIOs'  performance,  and  57%  said 
they  were  “somewhat  capable.” 

Report  Tackles 
Confusion  of  Web 

The  Association  for  Services  Man¬ 
agement  International  (AFSMI)  has 
published  a  new  study  that  seeks 
to  break  through  the  hype  and  mis¬ 
understandings  about  the  Internet. 
“E-Business  Report:  An  Intern¬ 
ational  Study  of  Progress,  Perfor¬ 
mance,  and  Best  Practices,"  by 
James  A.  Alexander,  consulting 
director  of  professional  services  at 


the  Fort  Myers,  Fla.-based  ASFMI, 
presents  research-based  informa¬ 
tion  that's  aimed  at  helping  organi¬ 
zations  decide  about  new  technolo¬ 
gy  options. 


Adidas-Salomon 
To  Build  B2B  Site 

Adidas-Salomon  AG’s  Canadian 
subsidiary,  Adidas-Salomon  Cana¬ 
da,  has  tapped  Irvine,  Calif.-based 
Magic  Software  Enterprises  Ltd.  to 
provide  the  company  with  software 
tools  and  training  to  develop  one 
of  its  first  business-to-business 
e-commerce  sites.  The  new  site  is 
intended  to  help  the  world’s  second- 


largest  sporting  goods  maker 
extend  its  supply  chain  by  giving 
customers  access  to  information 
about  sales,  order  status  and  pay¬ 
ment  information  via  the  Web. 

Visa  Taps  eForce  for 
Tech  Consult,  App  Dev 

Visa  U.S.A.  Inc.  has  hired  Hayward, 
Calif.-based  eForce  Inc.  to  provide 
technology  consulting  and  applica¬ 
tion  development  services  to  aid  in 
building  a  new  infrastructure  for 
Visa  Direct  Exchange,  an  Internet- 
based  private  financial  payments 
network.  The  new  infrastructure  is 
expected  to  help  Foster  City,  Calif.- 


based  Visa  and  its  member  banks 
introduce  new  services  to  mer¬ 
chants  and  cardholders. 

Energy  Finn  Launches 
3D  E-Leaming  System 

MidAmerican  Energy  Holdings  Co. 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  launched 
the  MidAmerican  Learning  System, 
a  Web-based  system  developed  and 
hosted  by  GeoLearning  Inc.  in  West 
Des  Moines.  The  system  is  designed 
to  train  MidAmerican’s  10,000  em¬ 
ployees  in  computer  skills  and  pro¬ 
fessional  development  topics,  as 
well  as  meet  regulatory  compliance 
and  certification  requirements. 
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BUSINESSBOOKS 


From  Wired  to  Weird: 
Books  on  Fixi 


New  Economy?  Pfah.  These  books  cover 
how  to  make  the  tech  economy  really  work 


BETTER 


Making  IT  Better:  Expanding  In¬ 
formation  Technology  Research 
to  Meet  Society’s  Needs,  by  the 

Computer  Science  and  Tele¬ 
communications  Board  of  the 
National  Research  Council 
(National  Academy  Press,  272 
pages,  paper¬ 
back,  $34.95). 
Count  on  the 
National  Sci¬ 
ence  Founda¬ 
tion,  which 
underwrote 
the  research 
for  this  book, 
to  look  at  the  big  picture  about 
life  and  IT,  while  the  rest  of 
the  publishing  world  is  fo¬ 
cused  on  how-to  tech  books 
and  New  Economy  apologia. 

In  fact,  what  the  researchers 
do  here  is  ask  the  right  ques¬ 
tions  about  IT  and  society, 
without  necessarily  coming  up 
with  any  of  the  answers.  This 
academic  metastudy  focuses 
not  on  IT,  but  on  research 
about  IT,  where  it’s  being 
done  and  by  whom,  and  how 
research  about  IT  may  improve 
IT  and  society  as  a  whole. 

The  report  accomplishes  its 
academic  purpose  but  won’t 
be  terribly  useful  to  IT  man¬ 
agers  in  the  trenches.  If  you’re 
looking  to  go  into  research, 
this  is  the  place  to  start.  Oth¬ 
erwise,  stick  with  something 
more  down  to  earth. 

—  Kevin  Fogarty 

What  could  be  more  down  to 
earth  than  project  manage¬ 
ment?  More  specifically,  what 
could  be  more  down  to  earth 
than  The  Project  Surgeon:  A 
Troubleshooter’s  Guide  to  Busi¬ 
ness  Crisis  Management,  by 
Boris  Hornjak  (Project  Man¬ 
agement  Institute,  130  pages, 


paperback,  $34.95).  The  publi¬ 
cists  pitch  this  one  as  a  hands- 
on  troubleshooting  manual  for 
operational  managers  —  and 
they’re  not  far  off. 

Although  the  book  isn’t 
specifically  about  IT,  the 
guidelines  that  Hornjak  lays 
down  can  be  applied  by  al¬ 
most  any  IT  manager  who  has 
to  regularly  put  out  fires  while 
simultaneously  moving  for¬ 
ward  on  several  fronts. 

Hornjak,  a  17-year  veteran 
project  manager,  covers  busi¬ 
ness  recovery  in  three  parts  — 
Emergency  Management,  Cri¬ 
sis  Management  and  Crisis 
Prevention. 

Emergencies  are  projects 
handled  quickly,  Hornjak 
writes;  they  have  a  beginning, 
middle  and  an  end  and  can  be 
metered,  guided  and  analyzed, 
just  like  any  other  project. 

Almost  more  valuable  than 
the  prose  and  the  tips  are  the 
charts,  checklists  and  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  analytics  that  not 
only  mark  a  project’s  progress, 
but  also  show  when  it  should 
be  cut  loose  and  when  it’s  al¬ 
ready  too 
late  to  do  so. 
But  if 

you’re  not  a 
project  man¬ 
ager,  don’t 
even  open 
the  book; 
knowing  the 
details  on  how  badly  major 
projects  can  go  wrong  will 
only  keep  you  up  at  night. 

—  Kevin  Fogarty 

One  of  the  most  puzzling 
questions  facing  modern  busi¬ 
nesses,  especially  Web-based 
organizations,  is  how  to  deci¬ 
pher  whether  and  when  intel¬ 


lectual  property  needs  to  be 
paid  for  or  protected.  On  the 
surface,  it  seems  obvious,  but 
the  Napster  controversy  alone 
demonstrates  that  it’s  not. 

Copyrights  and  Copywrongs, 
The  Rise  of  Intellectual  Property 
and  How  It  Threatens  Creativity, 
by  Siva  Vaidhyanathan  (New 
York  University  Press,  189  pages, 
paperback,  $27.95),  explores 
the  history  and  restrictions  of 
copyright  law  and  argues  that 
copyright  is  more  like  protect¬ 
ing  a  monopoly  over  specific 
information  than  protecting 
the  rights  of 


SIVA  VAIOHVANATMAI 


an  author. 

Vaidhyana¬ 
than,  a  media 
studies  spe¬ 
cialist  and 
cultural  his¬ 
torian  who 
teaches  at 
New  York  University,  intro¬ 
duces  the  digital  copyright 
question  and  how  it  should  be 
applied  to  online  content.  The 
problem,  however,  is  that  he 
doesn’t  come  up  with  an  argu¬ 
ment  more  convincing  than 
that  you  can  set  creativity  free 
by  not  restricting  it  too  tightly 
with  the  binds  of  intellectual 
property. 

Tell  that  to  the  judge  who 
slammed  the  door  on  Napster. 

—  Kevin  Fogarty 

Get  Weird!  101  Innovative  Ways 
to  Make  Your  Company  a  Great 
Place  to  Work,  by  John  Putzier 
(Amacom  Books,  178  pages, 
paperback,  $17.95).  OK,  the 
tech  hiring  market  isn’t  quite 
as  desperate  as  it  was  a  year 
ago.  But  hiring  and  retaining 
the  right  people  is  still  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  Putzier,  founder  of 
Prospect,  Pa.-based  human  re¬ 
sources  consultancy  FirstStep 
Inc.,  suggests  a  ton  of  cutesy 
tricks  designed  to  get  or  keep 
employees  engaged. 

Most  of  his  ideas  are  too 


goofy  for  the  post-dot-com 
generation,  like  using  airplane 
banners  for  recruitment. 

Other  suggestions  include 
taking  a  survey  of  employees’ 
skills  and  their  ideas  on  how 
the  company  can  best  utilize 
their  abilities,  encouraging 
creativity  by  letting  staffers 
join  projects  they’ve  come  up 
with  themselves,  offering  pub¬ 
lic  recognition  in  many  ways, 
and  eliminating  bureaucratese. 
These  seem  like  useful,  but  not 
radical,  innovations. 

Still,  most  of  the  ideas  in  the 
book  cost  little  or  nothing, 
which  is  valuable  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  economic  environment. 
And  even  if  only  one  sugges¬ 
tion  would  work  in  your  orga¬ 
nization,  that’s  probably  worth 
the  price  of  the  book. 

—  Kevin  Fogarty 


The  Wireless  Web:  How  to  Devel¬ 
op  and  Execute  a  Winning  Wire¬ 
less  Strategy,  by  Bryan  Berg¬ 
eron  (McGraw-Hill,  272  pages, 
hardcover,  $24.95).  This  is  a 
solid  introduction  for  non¬ 
technical  executives  who  are 
ooking  for  a  primer  on  wireless 
technologies. 

Bergeron,  a  Harvard  Med¬ 
ical  School  and  MIT  professor, 
provides  use¬ 
ful  insights 
on  how  key 
technologies 
and  customer 

howto developand execute  needs  in  this 
a wihnino tireless sntATECY  segment  are 
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converging. 
The  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  middle  section  of 
the  book,  which  describes  var¬ 
ious  wireless  technologies  and 
protocols  such  as  cellular  digi¬ 
tal  packet  data  and  Wireless 
Transport  Layer,  can  be  a  bit 
dry.  But  Bergeron  does  a 
decent  job  of  describing  what 
nontechnical  executives  need 
to  know  about  wireless  gad¬ 
gets.  This  lays  the  foundation 
for  the  third  and  final  section 
of  the  book,  which  focuses  on 
economic  and  legal  issues. 

—  Thomas  Hoffman 
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Dear  Career  Adviser: 

I  have  a  bachelor's  degree  in  computer  science  and 
business  and  a  master's  in  computer  science.  I  also  have 
three  years  of  government  IT  experience  in  computer 
security  design.  I'm  interested  in  computer  forensics. 
What  opportunities  are  therefor  me  in  private  industry 
or  consulting?  —  High  crime 


Dear  Crime: 

Your  three  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  security  area  put 
you  well  ahead  of  the  curve  as 
security  moves  from  a  subject 
that’s  of  interest  only  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  and 
becomes  an  area  of  main¬ 
stream  concern  and  spending, 
says  John  Stubbs,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  national  practice 
leader  of  the  network  integra¬ 
tion  practice  at  Ciber  Inc.  in 
Greenwood  Village,  Colo.  You 
just  need  to  decide  where  you 
want  to  put  your  experience 
to  work. 

The  difference  between 
security  and  forensics  is  the 
occurrence  of  a  crime,  notes 
Stubbs.  Both  areas  are  interre¬ 
lated,  since  there  are  always 
new  tools  and  new  hacks  hap¬ 
pen  every  day  —  although  they 
often  remain  undiscovered  for 
a  while,  so  the  detective  work, 
and  hence  the  forensics,  could 
begin  as  much  as  six  months 


after  a  crime  is  discovered. 
Nonetheless,  the  area  you  want 
to  concentrate  on  goes  beyond 
firewalls,  virtual  private  net¬ 
works  and  antivirus  software 
to  true  security  systems  archi¬ 
tecture  that  engages  security  at 
the  root  level  of  a  company’s 
applications  and  processes. 

As  a  consultant,  you  would 
be  quite  valuable  if  you  under¬ 
stood  products  from  compa¬ 
nies  like  Securant  Technolo¬ 
gies  Inc.  in  San  Francisco  or 
Netegrity  Inc.  in  Waltham, 
Mass.,  and  knew  how  those 
tools  integrate  with  directory 
or  metadirectory  services. 

You  also  need  to  understand 
privilege  management  —  the 
process  of  granting  people  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  system,  public-key 
infrastructure  and  digital  cer¬ 
tificates.  Assessment  and  pen¬ 
etration  services  are  also  hot 
areas,  says  Stubbs.  For  compa¬ 
nies  to  understand  what  to 
fix,  they  need  to  understand 
where  they  are. 


II  Dear  Career  Adviser: 

I  hold  bachelor’s  and  master’s 
degrees  in  computer  science  and 
have  five  years  of  work  experi¬ 
ence,  including  three  in  the  U.S., 
where  I’m  a  permanent  resident. 
I’m  experienced  in  application 
development  in  C,  C++,  Java, 
XML  and  HTML. 

I  have  worked  on  a  variety 
of  applications,  including  an 
order/product/billing  tracking 
system,  a  client  tracking  system 
and  an  employee  management 
system.  I  want  to  advance  to  a 
senior  or  team  leader  position. 
How  do  I  do  that? 

—  Questioning  How 

Dear  How: 

A  year  ago,  a  person  with 
three  years  of  programming 
experience  and  a  master’s 
degree  in  computer  science 
could  find  senior  programmer 
or  team  leader  positions,  says 
Talia  C.  Rodriguez,  a  technical 


recruiter  at  Attract  Profes¬ 
sional  Staffing  Inc.  in  San  Jose. 

However,  a  strong  academic 
background  and  just  a  few 
years  of  programming  experi¬ 
ence,  or  learning  a  slew  of 
new  languages,  won’t  help  you 
make  the  jump  today  because 
you’re  now  competing  with 
hundreds  of  other  candidates 
who  have  similar  backgrounds 
and  similar  software  and  sys¬ 
tems  expertise.  If  you  sincere¬ 
ly  want  to  upgrade  your  ca¬ 
reer,  start  thinking  about  the 
qualifications  that  make  a  per¬ 
son  a  strong  leader,  beyond 
simply  writing  code,  says 
Rodriguez. 

If  you  haven’t 
done  so  already, 
start  taking  on 
more  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  coordinat¬ 
ing  with  other 
members  of  your 
team.  Then  be 
sure  your  resume 
shows  that  you  un¬ 
derstand  the  gen¬ 
eral  market  and 
business  environ¬ 
ment  surrounding 
your  product. 

Demonstrating 
this  kind  of  under¬ 
standing  indicates  that  you 
have  the  potential  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  sales  team  and 
customers  to  make  sure  the 
product  actually  sells  in  the 
market  for  which  it’s  intended. 

Finally,  Rodriguez  points 
out  that  the  job  market  is 
changing.  Last  year’s  demand 
for  software  developers  has 


shifted  to  today’s  increasing 
demand  for  hardware  design¬ 
ers.  You  may  need  to  simply 
wait  things  out. 

Dear  Career  Adviser: 

I’m  a  technical  recruiter  who 
has  done  a  number  of  staffing 
projects.  Would  learning  soft¬ 
ware  such  as  Microsoft  Project 
increase  my  opportunities? 

—  Project  Staffer 

Dear  Staffer: 

Not  necessarily,  since  tech¬ 
nical  recruiters  who  have 
managed  staffing  projects 

aren’t  the  same  as 
project  managers 
developing  code, 
says  Wayne  Willis, 
a  venture  adviser 
in  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

Project  manage¬ 
ment  skills,  how¬ 
ever,  may  increase 
your  ability  to  find 
work  as  a  recruiter 
if  you  can  create  a 
task  list  that  in¬ 
volves  interrelated 
dependencies, 
such  as  assigning 
resources,  tracking 
progress  and  creating  control 
reports. 

Also  learn  to  delve  into  fi¬ 
nancial  statements  and  read 
up  on  general  and  project 
management,  particularly  on 
Critical  Path  Method  plan¬ 
ning,  Gantt  charts  and  project 
tracking  and  reporting 
methodologies.  I 


fran  quittel  is  an  expert 
in  high-tech  careers  and 
recruitment.  Send 
questions  to  her  at 

www.computerworld.com/ 

career.adviser. 


EXECUTIVE  TRACK 


Spherion  Corp.,  a  personnel  consult¬ 
ing  firm  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  has 
named  Douglas  P.  Cormany  as  its 
CIO.  He  recently  served  as  CIO  at 
NationsRent  Inc.,  a  construction 
equipment  rental  company  also  in 
Fort  Lauderdale.  Prior  to  holding  that 
position,  Cormany  was  CIO  at  AOL 
Time  Warner  Inc.’s  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  Inc.  unit  in  New  York. 


First  Defiance  Financial  Corp.  in 
Defiance,  Ohio,  has  promoted 
Lawrence  A.  Ball  to  CEO  of  The 
Leader  Mortgage  Co.,  its  mortgage 


banking  subsidiary  in  Cleveland. 
Prior  to  this  appointment,  Ball 
served  as  CIO  at  First  Defiance.  He 
began  his  career  at  Leader  Mort¬ 
gage  in  1971. 


Cincinnati-based  Federated  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  Inc.  has  named  James 
J.  Amann  as  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  strategic  initiatives  and 
Larry  Lewark  as  CIO.  Amann  has 
served  as  CEO  of  the  company's  Fi¬ 
nancial,  Administrative  and  Credit 
Services  division  since  1996.  In  his 
new  role,  Amann  is  expected  to  de¬ 


velop  and  install  new  merchandise 
systems  throughout  the  company, 
serve  as  chief  privacy  officer  and 
undertake  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  retailer’s  capital  and  expense 
investments  in  technology. 

Effective  Sept.  1,  Lewark,  the 
current  chief  operating  officer  of  IT 
arm  Federated  Systems  Group,  will 
become  CIO  of  the  parent  company 
and  retain  his  current  position. 
Lewark  began  his  career  at  Feder¬ 
ated  Department  Stores  in  1970. 


Woburn,  Mass.-based  PolyMedica 
Corp.  has  promoted  George  J.  Narr 
Jr.  to  CIO.  Most  recently,  Narr 
served  as  senior  vice  president  of 
information  systems  at  Liberty  Med¬ 


ical  Supply  Inc.,  a  Port  St.  Lucie, 
Fla.-based  unit  of  PolyMedica.  In 
this  role,  he  was  instrumental  in 
the  development  of  the  company’s 
mail-order  distribution  system,  as 
well  as  billing  and  customer-moni¬ 
toring  software.  PolyMedica  is  a  na¬ 
tional  medical  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  company. 


The  Automotive  Industry  Action 
Group  (AIAG),  a  Detroit-based 
nonprofit  trade  association  consist¬ 
ing  of  1,600  automotive  and  truck 
manufacturers  and  suppliers,  has 
promoted  Sally  L.  Fuger  to  serve 
as  its  e-commerce  program  man¬ 
ager.  Prior  to  her  appointment, 
Fuger  was  responsible  for  develop¬ 


ing  and  promoting  the  associa¬ 
tion's  supply  chain.  Before  joining 
AIAG,  she  worked  as  the  senior 
electronic  data  interchange  analyst 
in  the  Global  Supplier  Electronic 
Communication  Group  at  Ford 
Motor  Co. 


IPrint  Technologies  Inc.,  a  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.-based  online  printing 
firm,  recently  tapped  Kieran  Chung 
as  its  new  CIO.  Chung  previously 
served  as  vice  president  of  IT  oper¬ 
ations  at  AutoNation  Inc.  and  as  CIO 
at  SkyTeller  LLC.  He  also  held  exec¬ 
utive  positions  at  System  One 
Amadeus  and  Bank  of  America 
Corp.’s  Latin  American/Caribbean 
division. 


IT’S  THE  SOFTWARE 
YOU’D  DEMAND  IF  YOU  WERE 

YOUR  OWN  CUSTOMER. 


Good  customer  relationships  can  make  or  break  a  business.  That's  why  the  mySAP™  Customer  Relationship 
Management  solution  seamlessly  links  customers  with  your  entire  organization,  keeps  information  consistent  across 
all  customer  touch  points,  and  helps  provide  individualized  service.  Plus,  it’s  the  only  CRM  solution  that  integrates  with 
all  other  business  processes,  like  your  supply  chain.  The  result?  Shorter  sales  cycles,  lower  transaction  costs,  higher 
profitability,  and  a  more  productive  (not  to  mention  proactive)  enterprise.  And  with  all  that  efficiency  and  attention 
to  detail,  stronger  customer  relationships  are  unavoidable.  To  learn  more,  call  800  872  1727  or  visit  wsvw.sap.com 


THE  BEST-RUN  E-BUSINESSES  RUN  SAP 
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77//S  /S  THE  VIRTUAL  PRIVATE  NETWORK 

THIS  IS  AN  ARMOR-PLATED  BULLET  TRAIN  BARRELING  DOWN 

THE  FATTEST  OPTICAL  IP  PIPE  ON  THE  PLANET 

■ 

THIS  IS  BROADBAND  ACCESS,  FIREWALL  SECURITY  AND  A  SCREAMING  INTERNET  CONNECTION. 

DEPLOYED  LIKEESPECIAL  OPS.  I§//S  IS  MOVING  YOUR  COMPANY  BEYOND  TRANSPORT. 


THIS  IS  RIDING  THE  LIGHT. 


BROADBAND  SOLUTIONS 
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Solutions  by 

NORTEL 

NETWORKS 
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ride  the 


qwest.com  / 1-800-743- 


Qwest 


Owesl  provide s  Network  VPN  tonnoc tivity  In  the  United  States  and  select  coentries  amend  the  world.  In  the  states  ot  AZ.  CO.  IA.  ID.  UN,  MT.  NO.  NE.  NM.  ON.  SD.  UT,  WA  and  WY,  Qwest  provides  Interest  services  le  ceeleectloe  with  a  separate  Global  Service  Provider  (GSP)  that  provides  cestomer 
connectivity  to  the  ilohal  Internet.  Ulnlmem  one-year  term  ol  commitment.  Local  loop  service,  additional  cestomer  oeoipmont,  and  installation  repaired.  Nortel  Networks’:  the  Nortel  Networks  lopo  and  the  Globemark  are  trademarks  a!  Norte!  Networks.  ©  2001  Qwest  Commeeicalloes  International  Inc. 


SECURITY 

JOURNAL 

After  deploying  and 
running  a  large  intru¬ 
sion-detection  system, 
security  manager  Vince 
Tuesday  thought  he 
knew  all  the  answers. 

A  rigorous  course  at 
the  SANS  Institute  sets 
him  straight.  >  43 


HANDS  ON 

The  Microsoft  machine 
grinds  on,  releasing  a 
new  version  of  its  Office 
suite  soon  after  Corel’s 
WordPerfect  Office 
2002  hit  the  shelves. 
Computer-world,  takes  a 
look  at  both  suites  and 
asks  whether  it’s  worth 
it  to  upgrade. » 44 


EMERGING 

COMPANIES 

Fireclick  is  hoping  to 
carve  a  niche  for  itself 
with  a  unique  approach 
to  accelerating  Web 
content  over  the  Inter¬ 
net  using  predictive- 
caching  technology  that 
downloads  content  to  a 
user’s  browser  before  he 
asks  for  it. » 52 


QUICKSTUDY 

Network  sniffers  are  di¬ 
agnostic  software  appli¬ 
cations,  often  bundled 
with  hardware  devices, 
that  provide  protocol- 
level  analysis  of  data 
flowing  through  a  net¬ 
work,  packet  by  packet. 
Find  out  more  in  this 
week’s  tutorial. » 53 


BY  USING  COMMON  DATABASES,  “you  don’t 
have  to  have  costs  defined  three  different  ways 
or  revenue  defined  four  different  ways”  across 
divisions,  says  Doug  Burke,  manager  of  financial 
analytics  at  International  Rectifier  Corp. 


DAEV  TREASURE 

ANALYZING  DATA  IS  HARDER  THAN  EVER  as  e-commerce  generates  more  and 
more  data  from  and  about  customers  and  suppliers.  From  semicon¬ 
ductors  to  pharmaceuticals,  companies  are  seeking  new  tools  to  better 
understand  their  businesses  and  even  to  streamline 
the  analytic  process  itself.  And  as  several  users  attest, 
tool  vendors  are  offering  some  capable  instruments 
with  which  to  make  sense  of  all  that  information. 


MORE 

Consulting 


54 
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Never  underestimate  the  value 
of  the  right  tool  for  the  job. 


TECHNOLOGY 
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Grand  Old  Game  Goes  High  Tech 

The  Toronto  Blue  Jays  in  June  deployed  70  RIM  BlacKBerry  wireless  handhelds  to  top-level  busi¬ 
ness  managers,  coaches  and  players,  some  of  whom  spend  300  days  a  year  away  from  their  homes. 

Handhelds  are  tied  into  the  organization’s  e-mail  server  to  provide  always-on  communication 
and  are  equipped  with  Internet  access. 

Employees  use  the  BlackBerry  devices  to  send  text  messages  within  the  organization  and  to 
family  members  and  personal  business  contacts. 


W 


E-MAIL  gives  Jose 
Cruz  better  access 
to  coaches. 


means  users  don’t  have  to  search  a 
menu  to  receive  a  message,  he  said. 

Calling  himself  an  “electronics 
junkie,”  center  fielder  Jose  Cruz  Jr.  said 
he  has  tried  six  handhelds  and  a  laptop 
but  likes  the  BlackBerry  best  for  e-mail. 
He  said  wireless  e-mail  enhances  his 
access  to  coaches.  Both  players  said 
they  send  many  messages  a  day. 

First  base  coach  Garth  Iorg  sends  and 
receives  up  to  40  messages  per  day  and 
stores  his  daily  schedule  on  the  device. 
Setup  was  easy  enough  that  Iorg  said  he 
didn’t  have  to  read  the  in¬ 
struction  manual. 

The  players  and  Iorg  all 
said  they  would  like  to  see 
color  screens  on  the  Black- 
Berries,  as  well  as  more 
graphics  and  video. 

The  BlackBerry  has  cut 
Paul  Allamby’s  cell  phone  use 
by  half.  Thanks  to  the  Black¬ 
Berry,  “I  don’t  need  to  crate 
around  a  laptop”  on  short 
trips,  said  Allamby,  who  is  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  of  market¬ 
ing  and  sales. 

Passing  game  statistics  back 
and  forth  is  simpler  with  a 
BlackBerry  than  it  is  with  a 
voice  phone  or  a  laptop,  Al¬ 
lamby  said.  “Our  lives  are 
ruled  by  statistics  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  said. 

Mark  Lemmon,  vice  president  of  cor¬ 
porate  partnerships  and  business  devel¬ 
opment  for  the  organization,  said  that 
when  he  first  saw  the  RIM  model  957 
and  its  tiny  keys,  he  thought,  “This  will 
be  interesting.”  But  he  taught  himself  to 
use  the  keys,  and  he  said  he  “can  really 
fly  on  it”  with  his  thumbs.  The  device 
stores  shortcuts  for  words  that  users 
call  up  to  send  messages  in  a  hurry. 

“The  BlackBerry  is  arguably  the  best 
wireless  e-mail  device  in  the  world,” 
said  Alan  Reiter  an  analyst  at  Wireless 
Internet  and  Mobile  Computing  in 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.  He  added  that  the 
BlackBerry  has  plenty  of  functionality 
without  a  color  screen  or  enhanced 
graphics. 

IDC  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  estimates 
that  there  are  220,000  BlackBerry  users 
worldwide  at  10,000  companies.  ► 


BlackBerry  Wireless  Handhelds  Go  out  to  the  BaHgame 


If  your  current  e-commerce  solution  isn't  cutting  it,  talk  to  Red  Hat.  We've  combined 
Interchange  ,  the  most  widely  deployed  open  source  e-commerce  platform,  and 
Stronghold  ,  the  world's  leading  secure  web  server.  And  added  expert  e-commerce 
consulting,  support,  training,  and  managed  hosting — all  from  the  world's  most  trusted 
name  in  open  source.  It's  an  end-to-end  enterprise  solution  that  will  enable  you  to: 


When  you  use  the  right  tools,  the  job  gets  a  whole  lot  easier. 


Come  see  us  at  the  following  events! 


www.redhat.cotn/traming/  or  866.2REDHAT  x667 
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by  matt  hamblen  i  a  long-distance  missive.  It  was  in  June, 

Toronto  Blue  Jays  Manager  Buck  Mar-  shortly  after  the  Major  League  Baseball 
tinez  recalls  that  one  of  the  first  wire-  team’s  players,  coaches  and  front-office 
less  e-mails  he  ever  saw  wasn’t  exactly  I  employees  started  using  BlackBerry 


handhelds  from  Research  In  Motion 
Ltd.  (RIM)  in  Waterloo,  Ontario.  “A 
coach  in  the  back  of  the  bus  on  the  way 
to  a  game  e-mailed  us  in  the  front  to  say, 
‘Hey,  it’s  hot  back  here!’  ”  Martinez  said 
in  an  interview  during  batting  practice 
before  a  recent  game  at  Toronto’s  Sky- 
Dome.  Everybody  laughed  when  the 
message  was  sent,  but  they  were  in¬ 
trigued  by  the  technology,  he  said. 

Last  month,  Blue  Jays  man¬ 
agement  distributed  70  Black¬ 
Berry  handhelds  to  top-level 
business  managers,  coaches 
and  players.  The  devices  are 
connected  to  the  team’s 
e-mail  server.  The  Blue  Jays 
don’t  credit  wireless  e-mail 
with  helping  the  team  win 
games,  but  they  do  say  it  has 
solid  business  value. 

Business  managers  say  it 
cuts  down  on  the  use  of  cell 
phones,  makes  meetings  more 
efficient  and  gives  players  — 
some  of  whom  are  away  from 
home  nearly  300  days  a  year 
—  an  inexpensive  way  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  their  families  and  one 
another. 

The  team’s  BlackBerries 
also  offer  wireless  Internet  access. 

The  tiny  keyboards  and  size  of  the 
BlackBerry  handhelds  didn’t  prevent 
any  of  the  six  Blue  Jays  users  inter¬ 
viewed  from  getting  connected  easily, 
except  for  manager  Martinez,  who  con¬ 
fessed  three  weeks  after  the  team  an¬ 
nounced  the  rollout  to  dozens  of  users 
that  he  hadn’t  used  his  device. 

“All  the  [other]  coaches  all  use  it  very 
effectively  for  checking  scores  and 
staying  up  to  date”  on  strategies  for 
games  and  the  conditions  of  players, 
said  Martinez. 

Carlos  Delgado,  first  baseman  for  the 
Blue  Jays,  said  he  was  a  BlackBerry  user 
eight  months  before  the  organization 
distributed  them  to  others.  He  said  it’s  a 
convenient  way  to  reach  family  and 
friends  on  the  road.  BlackBerries  oper¬ 
ate  in  an  always-connected  mode  that 


Increase  sales  through  catalog  management,  merchandising, 
and  promotional  tools 

Cut  costs  and  improve  satisfaction  through  customer  self-service 
Integrate  legacy  systems 

Simplify  site  management  with  browser-based  administration 
Build  customer  confidence  with  enterprise-class  security 
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SANS  Course:  Security 
Manager’s  Boot  Camp 

A  former  information  warfare  officer  teaches 
Vince  a  few  things  about  intrusion-detection  systems 


BY  VINCE  TUESDAY 

ecently,  I  attended  one 
of  the  SANS  Institute’s 
Global  Information  Assur¬ 
ance  Certification  (GIAC) 
training  courses,  to  be¬ 
come  a  GIAC  Certified  Intrusion  Ana¬ 
lyst  (GCIA).  The  instructor,  Stephen 
Northcutt,  is  a  fascinating  fellow  —  his 
biography  reads  like  the  script  to  the 
movie  Under  Siege.  In  the  film,  Steven 
Seagal  plays  a  character 
who  is  demoted  from  in¬ 
ternational  antiterrorist 
expert  and  Navy  SEAL  to 
cook.  In  Northcutt’s  case, 
he  hasn’t  been  demoted, 
but  he’s  held  an  equally 
eclectic  range  of  jobs.  He 
was  a  cook,  a  U.S.  Navy 
helicopter  search-and-res- 
cue  crewman  and  a  cartog¬ 
rapher  before  moving  into 
information  security. 

Northcutt  was  the  origi¬ 
nal  developer  of  Shadow, 
a  U.S.  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  intrusion-detection 
system  (IDS),  and  worked 
as  the  chief  information 
warfare  officer  at  the  Bal¬ 
listic  Missile  Defense  Organization. 
These  days,  he’s  the  director  of  the 
SANS  GCIA  training  program. 

Not  for  Faint  of  Heart 

So  that’s  what  the  teacher  was  like  — 
but  what  about  the  course?  Well,  I’m 
still  undecided.  I  enjoyed  it,  but  I  don’t 
think  I’ll  be  sending  my  team  to  it. 
Northcutt  spent  a  day  plunging  the 
depths  of  IP.  This  was  a  useful  refresher 
for  the  principles  of  networking  cours¬ 
es  I  took  years  ago,  but  it  was  fast  and 
hard  and  certainly  not  an  introduction 
for  those  who  hadn’t  been  exposed  to 
the  details  before. 

Northcutt  knows  his  material,  but 
the  questions  at  the  end  of  each  sec¬ 
tion  clearly  bored  him,  so  he  skipped 
through  them  without  ensuring  that  the 


students  understood.  There  were  about 
50  students  in  the  class,  so  if  you  started 
slipping  behind,  there  was  no  chance 
he’d  notice,  and  there  wasn’t  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  help  or  ask  questions. 

The  highest-quality  instructors  are 
never  cheap,  and  Northcutt  is  clearly 
one  of  a  kind.  However,  teaching  assis¬ 
tants  are  much  more  affordable,  and 
considering  the  course’s  price  tag  of 
$1,850  per  student,  perhaps  the  Bethes- 
da,  Md.-based  SANS  could 
afford  to  provide  a  few.  A 
couple  of  staff  members 
walking  up  and  down  the 
rows,  making  sure  every¬ 
one  was  keeping  up,  would 
have  made  the  course  more 
accessible.  They  wouldn’t 
need  the  charm  or  history 
of  the  teacher,  just  a  rea¬ 
sonable  knowledge  of  the 
material. 

The  next  day,  Northcutt 
ran  through  the  details  of 
TCPDUMP,  a  powerful  util¬ 
ity  for  digging  into  the 
headers  and  structure  of 
network  traffic.  The  day 
left  me  itching  to  get  my 
hands  on  the  tool  and  col¬ 
lect  data  from  our  external  connections 
to  see  if  I  could  find  the  same  unusual 
packets  that  hit  the  U.S.  military. 

The  last  two  days  (including  a  Satur¬ 
day  —  SANS  expects  a  high  level  of 
dedication  from  its  students)  covered 
intrusion  detection  at  a  higher  level. 
Most  useful,  this  included  a  series  of 
examples  of  unusual  traffic,  classified 
as  benign,  hostile  or  unknown.  North¬ 
cutt  has  a  tendency  to  digress  into  mat¬ 
ters  of  conspiracy  theory  and  paranoia, 
but  when  you’ve  defended  the  high- 
value  assets  that  he  has,  then  perhaps  it 
stops  being  paranoia  and  is  merely 
common  sense. 

The  course  was  tough.  The  days  were 
full  and  long,  and  the  associated  tests 
are  rigorous.  SANS  didn’t  give  the  tests 
during  the  course.  Instead,  a  week  later, 


I  received  a  log-in  to  the  institute’s  Web 
site.  This  enables  me  to  review  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  take  the  practical  examina¬ 
tion.  The  process  takes  eight  weeks, 
and  I  must  write  two  papers  to  receive 
my  certification.  This  is  a  stunning 
improvement  on  the  trivial  multiple- 
choice  questions  about  course  material 
that  plague  other  IT  courses.  Most 
training  programs  are  reluctant  to  fail 
their  students,  as  that  implies  that  the 
teaching  wasn’t  up  to  scratch. 

I’m  working  away  at  my  practical 
exam  at  the  moment.  It  does  have  the 
whiff  of  SANS  using  its  students  to  pro¬ 
duce  its  content  and  making  them  pay 
to  do  so.  I  have  to  write  up  an  article  on 
the  state  of  the  art  of  IDS,  find  and  doc¬ 
ument  some  attacks  against  my  net¬ 
works  and  provide  a  review  of  some 
IDS  data  from  a  university  site.  No 
doubt,  it’s  cheaper  for  the  university  to 
link  up  with  SANS  and  get  GCIA  stu¬ 
dents  to  provide  coverage  than  it  is  to 
hire  more  security  staff.  Even  so,  the 
practical  exam  is  testing  skills  that  I  ac¬ 
tually  use,  and  I’ll  certainly  look  for  the 
skills  it  tests  in  prospective  hires. 

Other  Training  Options 

SANS  also  offers  a  range  of  other 
courses,  covering  auditing,  Unix,  Micro¬ 
soft  Windows  and  forensics,  plus  a 
comprehensive  certification  that  I’m 
tempted  to  shoot  for  —  the  GIAC  Secu¬ 
rity  Engineer  (GSE).  This  covers  all  of 
the  key  technical  areas  of  security  and 
proves  that  you  really  know  what 
you’re  doing  in  this  field.  I’d  certainly 
be  eager  to  interview  someone  whose 
resume  included  this  certificate.  It’s 
always  hard  to  get  time  and  permission 
to  leave  the  office  for  a  week,  so  I’ll 
be  trying  one  of  SANS’s  Web-based 
courses  next. 

What  other  security  certifications 
are  there?  Well,  I’m  also  going  to  try  the 
Certified  Information  Systems  Security 
Professional  program.  It  looks  like  a 
much  broader  and  high-level  qualifica¬ 
tion,  more  focused  on  managers  than  at 
technical  specialists. 

And  for  the  truly  dedicated,  there’s 
the  option  of  a  master’s  degree  or  doc¬ 
torate  in  information  warfare  or  infor¬ 
mation  security.  I’ve  been  contacting 
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THISWEEK’SGLOSSARY 

Shadow:  A  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  IDS  that  focuses  on  traffic 
headers  rather  than  session  content. 

The  software,  which  is  available  for  free 
at  www.nswc.navy.mil/ISSEC/CID/. 
isn’t  for  the  faint  of  heart,  but  if  you 
want  to  identify  a  new  attack,  this  is 
the  kind  of  tool  you  must  know  inside 
and  out. 

GCIA:  Global  Information  Assurance 
Certification  Certified  Intrusion  Analyst, 
SANS  Institute's  certification  for  intru¬ 
sion  detection.  Once  you  complete  this 
program,  you’ll  be  competent  to  protect 
an  e-commerce  site  or  even  a  high-risk 
government  network. 

CISSP:  The  Certified  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  Security  Professional,  a  certifica¬ 
tion  offered  by  the  International  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  Security  Certifications 
Consortium  Inc.,  also  known  as  (ISC)2. 

For  more  information,  visit  its  Web  site 
at  www.isc2.org/. 

LINKS: 

www.sans.org:  Where  to  go  to  read 
up  on  one  of  SANS  Institute’s  courses 
yourself,  including  the  Web-based 
content. 

www.tcpdump.org :  Visit  this  site  to 
download  TCPDUMP,  a  tool  for  viewing 
network  packets  to  identify  unusual 
behavior. 

www.incidents.org:  Worried  about 
what  you’re  seeing  on  your  demilitarized 
zone?  Share  with  everyone  else  and 
make  sure  you  aren’t  alone.  Incidents.- 
org  is  the  Web  site  for  the  continuing 
SANS  work  in  this  area.  It  helps  people 
identify  new  attacks,  share  information 
and  exchange  best  practices  on  running 
a  large  set  of  IDS  sensors. 


local  universities  to  try  to  find  some¬ 
thing  that  might  fit  into  my  schedule. 

What  have  you  found  useful  for 
professional  development  in  your  secu¬ 
rity  team?  Drop  me  a  line  in  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Manager’s  Journal  forum  at  www. 
computerworld.com/security.  I 


muiiLununt  For  more  on  the  Security 
Manager's  Journal,  including  past  journals,  visit 

www.computerworld.com/securitymanager. 
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■This  week’s  journal  is  written  by  a  real  security  manager,  “  Vince  Tuesday,"  whose  name  and  employer  have  been  disguised  for  obvious  reasons.  Contact  him  at  vince.tuesday@hushmail.com  or  go  to  the  Security  Manager's  Journal  forum. 
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Moving 
TbaNew 
Office  Suite? 

Microsoft  and  Corel  trot  out  new  releases  of 
their  mainstream  productivity  apps.  Should  you 
bother  to  upgrade?  By  Russell  Kay 


TWO  YEARS  HAVE 
passed  since  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Office 
2000  and  Corel 
WordPerfect  Of¬ 
fice  2000  were  introduced. 
Now  their  successors,  the  2002 
editions,  have  hit  the  shelves. 
So  ask  yourself,  IT  manager, 
should  you  upgrade?  Do  you 
have  a  choice?  Is  there  any  rea¬ 
son  to  change  from  one  suite  to 
the  other? 

I’ve  been  using  elements  of 
both  products  for  a  couple  of 
months,  and  I  have  mixed  feel¬ 
ings.  In  this  review,  I  concen¬ 
trate  on  each  program’s  word 
processor,  simply  because 
that’s  the  component  I  use 
most  and  can  best  evaluate. 

Here  are  some  highlights: 

►  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Office  XP 
(OXP)  has  some  new  features, 
notably  the  task  pane  and 
smart  tags,  that  make  it  far 
easier  to  use  many  functions 
that  used  to  be  buried  deep  in 
menus  and  submenus. 

►  Ottawa-based  Corel  Corp.’s 
Corel  WordPerfect  Office 
(WPO)  still  seems  more  capa¬ 
ble  and  easier  to  use  for  things 
such  as  file  conversions,  label 
printing  and  complex  format¬ 
ting  that’s  just  shy  of  desktop 
publishing. 

►  OXP  seems  slightly  less  sta¬ 
ble  (in  other  words,  it’s  more 
crash-prone)  than  Microsoft 
Office  2000,  even  when  it’s 


running  on  Windows  2000. 
►WPO,  like  its  predecessor, 
still  seems  to  be  less  stable 
than  the  Microsoft  competitor. 

►  OXP’s  activation  require¬ 
ment  (more  on  this  later)  is 
abominable  and  likely  to  be  a 
nightmare  for  many  IT  profes¬ 
sionals. 

►Word  2002  has  added  a  Re¬ 
veal  Formatting  option  in  a 
task  pane  that  makes  it  far  eas¬ 
ier  to  see  what’s  going  on  with 
copy.  However,  it’s  still  not  as 
useful  as  WordPerfect’s  Reveal 
Codes  window,  which  identi¬ 
fies  exactly  what’s  going  on 
with  each  character  of  your 
copy.  (For  more  about  format¬ 
ting,  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.computerworld.com/ 
formatting.) 

►  Excel,  PowerPoint  and  Ac¬ 
cess  2002  all  show  new  func¬ 
tionality,  but  there’s  little  to 
get  worked  up  about.  Similar¬ 
ly,  QuattroPro  and  Corel  Pre¬ 
sentations  are  improved,  but 
they’re  not  different  enough  to 
justify  a  change. 

►WPO,  like  the  2000  version, 
includes  the  ability  to  save  a 
document  in  Adobe’s  portable 
document  format.  This  feature 
is  quite  useful  for  complex 
documents  headed  for  Web 
use.  It’s  not  available  in  OXP. 

Hardly  chastened  by  the 
federal  courts,  Microsoft 
seems  more  anxious  than  ever 
to  strengthen  its  control  over 


users,  even  large  enterprises. 

I’ve  seen  estimates  that 
more  than  30%  of  all  Micro¬ 
soft  Office  installations  are 
illegal.  No  one  supports  illegal 
installations,  but  the  remedy 
that  Microsoft  has  chosen  to 
implement  in  its  new  suite  is 
almost  guaranteed  to  cause 


more  problems  and  upset 
more  users  than  it’s  likely  to 
be  worth. 

When  you  install  Office  XP, 
you  give  it  the  now-expected 
25-character  unlocking  key. 
The  installation  proceeds  to 
completion,  and  everything 
seems  normal.  Then,  when 
you  open  an  Office  applica¬ 
tion,  you’re  informed  that  you 
must  “activate”  the  program 
with  a  phone  call  or  Internet 
connection.  If  you  fail  to  do 
that,  the  program  works  49 
more  times  and  then  locks  up. 
And  do  try  to  activate  it  over 
the  Internet,  otherwise  you’ll 
have  to  copy  down  and  input 
an  activation  key  that’s  42 
characters  long!  This  seems 
like  some  kind  of  new  bench¬ 
mark  in  hostility  toward  users. 

Third  Time’s  No  Charm 

The  kicker  is,  you’re  al¬ 
lowed  to  activate  the  software 
only  twice.  If  your  hard  drive 
or  your  Windows  operating 
system  has  a  crash  that  neces¬ 
sitates  reinstalling  Office  XP, 
you’ve  used  up  your  second 
install.  Have  another  crash, 
and  you’re  likely  to  find  your¬ 
self  having  to  buy  another 


copy  of  the  program  you  al¬ 
ready  “own.”  Officially,  Micro¬ 
soft  says  you  can  explain  your 
situation  to  a  customer  service 
representative  and  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  reactivate  the  pro¬ 
gram,  but  early  reports  from  a 
variety  of  sources  indicate 
that  that  isn’t  likely  to  work. 

If  you’re  an  IT  manager  at  a 
large  enterprise  that’s  contem¬ 
plating  upgrading  from  Office 
97  or  2000  to  XP,  it  will  be 
possible  to  get  a  license  for  a 
single  unlock  key  that  auto¬ 
matically  activates  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  installation. 

However,  if  you’re  a  smaller 
customer,  such  as  a  reseller, 
systems  integrator  or  consul¬ 
tant,  then  you’re  probably  out 
of  luck  and  will  have  to  acti¬ 
vate  each  new  machine  indi¬ 
vidually. 

WordPerfect  Office,  on  the 
other  hand,  installs  the  way  it 
always  has;  the  serial  number 
is  optional,  required  only  for 
tech  support  and  not  for  actu¬ 
ally  using  the  program. 

Activation,  by  the  way,  is 
also  a  feature  of  Microsoft’s 
upcoming  new  operating  sys¬ 
tem,  Windows  XP.  Isn’t 
change  wonderful?  I 


What’s  an  IT  Manager  to  Do? 

I’ll  cut  to  the  chase  and  offer  my  recommendations  about  these  two  programs: 


r  Office  XP 

►  If  you’re  still  living  with  Office  95  or  97,  consider  upgrad¬ 
ing  to  XP.  It’s  a  far  better  program  that’s  both  more  stable 
and  easier  to  use.  If  you  can  get  a  multiple-activation 
license,  even  at  extra  cost,  do  it. 

►  If  you're  reasonably  happy  with  Office  2000  and  it  seems 
to  do  all  or  even  most  of  what  you  need,  then  stick  with  it 
and  don’t  bother  to  upgrade.  Your  users  know  how  to  use 
the  existing  program,  and  a  change  now  will  be  expensive 
and  disruptive  with  relatively  few  pluses  to  justify  it. 


►  If,  for  some  reason,  you’re  still  running  Windows  95 
and  plan  to  continue  doing  so,  forget  about  an  upgrade. 
Office  XP  won’t  run  on  that  operating  system. 

WordPerfect  Office  2002  — 

►  If  you're  already  a  WordPerfect  partisan,  you’ll  like  the 
new  version,  and  upgrades  will  be  relatively  inexpensive. 
Do  it  -  if  only  to  help  ensure  that  the  program  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  around  and  available. 
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Introducing  Active  Archive  Solutions:  The  intelligent  way  to  optimize  database  performance. 

At  best,  costly  hardware  upgrades  are  a  short-term  solution  for  an  overloaded  database.  Before  you  know  it, 
it’s  time  to  pile  on  more  hardware  again.  Active  archiving  is  smarter.  By  moving  infrequently  used  data  into  an 
“active  archive,”  it  streamlines  your  database,  yet  keeps  data  “active”— within  easy  reach  of  your  end-users. 
The  result?  You  improve  performance  and  save  money  by  optimizing  the  hardware  you  already  have. 

Get  your  database  moving  again.  Call  1 .800.457.7060  or  visit  www.storesmarter.com. 
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Wireless 

Pays  Off 

Savvy  enterprises  are  using  unlicensed  wireless 
LANs  and  wireless  ISPs  as  low-cost  broadband 
data  networks.  By  Bob  Brewin 
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he  ALASKA  marine  High¬ 
way  System  has  probably 
pushed  mobile  wireless 
LAN  technology  to  its  ulti¬ 
mate,  says  Dan  Judd.  An  an¬ 
alyst/programmer  at  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Transportation 
and  Public  Facilities,  Judd  helped  de¬ 
velop  and  deploy  a  ship-to-shore  wire¬ 
less  LAN  communications  system  for 
the  AMHS,  which  operates  ferry  ships 
serving  ports  in  south  central  and 
southwest  Alaska,  the  state’s  panhan¬ 
dle  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  chain. 

The  AMHS  installed  wireless  LAN 
gear  on  its  ships,  with  the  antennas 
mounted  high  on  the  communications 
masts.  And  like  a  growing  number  of 
organizations,  it’s  running  that  equip¬ 
ment  in  license-free  spectrum,  com¬ 
municating  with  its  nine  ships  on  the 
2.4-GHz  band. 

The  shipboard  systems  communi¬ 
cate  with  access  points  installed  at  ter¬ 
minals  in  12  ports  on  routes  extending 
from  Bellingham,  Wash.,  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Inside  Passage  panhan¬ 
dle  service,  to  Kodiak  Island,  the  jump- 
off  port  for  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

Looking  at  the  geographical  spread 
of  this  system,  “I  don’t  know  of  anyone 
else  who  is  doing  what  we  are  doing 
with  wireless  LANs,”  says  Judd. 

But  the  AMHS  isn’t  alone  in  finding 
ways  to  use  unlicensed  spectrum. 

The  multibillion-dollar  spectrum 
auctions  conducted  by  governments 
around  the  world  in  recent  years  have 
seemingly  limited  access  to  the  air¬ 
waves  to  well-financed  global  telecom¬ 
munications  firms.  But  the  U.S.,  Cana¬ 
da,  Mexico  and  some  Asian  countries 
have  also  allocated  enough  license-free 
spectrum  to  allow  innovative  users  to 
develop  and  deploy  wireless  broad¬ 
band  networks  at  relatively  low  cost. 

License-Free  Infrastructure 

These  license-free  bands  (see  chart) 
serve  as  the  building  blocks  for  indus¬ 
try-standard  wireless  LANs  used  to 
support  users  at  home  or  in  a  corpo¬ 
rate  or  academic  campus.  They  also 
support  fixed  wireless  systems  em¬ 
braced  by  a  growing  number  of  wire¬ 
less  Internet  service  providers  (ISP) 
positioning  themselves  as  alternatives 
to  telco  or  independent  Digital  Sub¬ 
scriber  Line  (DSL)  providers. 

Throughputs  on  these  wireless  sys¬ 
tems  typically  run  from  512K  bit/sec.  to 
11M  bit/sec.,  but  technology  enhance¬ 
ments  will  soon  boost  speeds  from 
standard  equipment  to  a  range  from 
32  M  to  more  than  50M  bit/sec. 

Although  unlicensed  wireless  LANs 
may  not  seem  ideal  for  mobile  opera¬ 


tions  (ranges  from  an  access  point  — 
an  antenna,  electronics  and  a  connec¬ 
tion  to  a  wired  network  —  run  in  the 
hundreds  of  yards),  several  enterprise 
users  like  the  AMHS  have  adapted  or 
plan  to  adapt  them  to  support  short- 
range  mobile  wireless  applications. 

As  soon  as  an  AMHS  ship  comes 
within  range  of  the  wireless  LAN  sys¬ 
tem  installed  in  the  port  —  tested  to  a 
maximum  of  three  and  a  half  miles  at 
sea  —  the  shipboard  system  locks  on 
and  starts  transferring  e-mail  at  the 


rate  of  1.5M  bit/sec.  from  an  IBM  Infin¬ 
ity  server  with  a  70GB  hard  drive, 
which  is  hooked  up  to  12  workstations 
on  a  wired  LAN  and  a  Cisco  Systems 
Inc.  router  on  each  ship.  On  shore,  the 
wireless  LAN  system  receives  the  data 
and  sends  it  to  another  Infinity  server 
that  routes  it  to  an  intranet,  which 
transfers  the  data  from  the  ships  to 
AMHS’s  back-end  systems  in  Juneau. 

Data  transferred  by  the  store-and- 
forward  e-mail  system  includes  non- 
time-sensitive  information  such  as 


crew  schedules,  supply  orders  for  the 
ships  and  their  onboard  restaurants 
and  snack  bars,  and  other  types  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  traffic.  Each  of  the  ships 
also  runs  an  Oracle  database,  which 
holds  engineering  maintenance  data. 
Judd  says  he’d  eventually  like  to  see 
these  databases  updated  electronically 
via  the  wireless  LAN  system. 

Adapting  a  system  designed  for  an 
office  campus  environment  to  ship¬ 
board  use  has  its  limitations,  Judd  says. 
The  inherently  limited  range  of  the 


BROADBAND  LICENSE-FREE  SPECTRUM 


BAND 

(  CURRENT  MAXIMUM  RAW  DATA  RATE 

FUTURE  RAW  DATA  RATE 

902  to  928  MHz 

1M  bit/sec. 

L'->L  / 

2.4  GHz  * 

iim  bit/sec. 

24M  bit/sec.  to  54M  bit/sec. 

5.3  GHz  (indoors),  5.8  GHz  (outdoors) 

54M  bit/sec.  (wireless  LAN  applications) 

45M  bit/sec,  to  100M  bit/sec.  "  v 

60  GHz 

100M  bit/sec. 
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*  Can  be  used  by  wireless  LANs  or  fixed  wireless  installations  for  point-to-point  service  to  connect  two  enterprise  locations  or  point-to-multipoint  service 
used  by  wireless  ISPs.  Unlicensed  and  free  for  use  in  North  America,  Western  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia. 
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“I  DON’T  KNOW  of  anyone  else  who  is  doing  what  we  are  doing  with  wireless  LANs,”  says  Dan  Judd,  an  analyst/programmer  at  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Transportation  and  Public  Facilities. 


system  limits  the  communication  time 
in  each  port  to  roughly  90  minutes: 

The  ships  usually  pick  up  a  signal  20 
minutes  out  from  each  port,  spend  45 
to  50  minutes  in  port  and  have  another 
20  minutes  of  connectivity  outbound. 
The  AMHS  has  also  limited  the  size  of 
attachments  ever  since  someone  tried 
to  send  all  nine  ships  a  file  that  was  so 
fat  that  it  choked  the  network. 

Despite  these  limitations,  the  wire¬ 
less  LAN  system  emerged  as  the  best 
choice  the  AMHS  could  make,  based 
on  a  cost/benefit  analysis,  says  Judd. 
The  AMHS  considered  satellite  ser¬ 
vice,  which  would  have  provided  con¬ 
tinuous  communications,  but  ruled  it 
out  due  to  high  costs  and  low  data- 
speed  rates  of  roughly  2.4K  bit/sec. 

The  state  also  considered  adapting 
high-frequency  radios  already  installed 
on  each  ship  to  handle  data,  but  that 
offered  only  300K  bit/sec.  and  would 
have  required  the  AMHS  to  build  its 
own  massive,  shore-based  high-fre¬ 
quency  transmitter  site. 

Other  mobile  users  include  FedEx 
Corp.,  which  plans  to  equip  its  delivery 
fleet  with  industry  standard  802.11b 
wireless  LANs.  These  networks  are  de¬ 
signed  to  dump  broadband  data  (in¬ 
cluding  fat  digital  signature  files)  when 
a  truck  nears  a  terminal  and  automati¬ 
cally  senses  an  access  point.  Cleve¬ 
land-based  Penske  Logistics  plans  to 
install  wireless  LAN  hubs  on  4,000 
trucks  that  will  provide  high-speed 
links  to  drivers  as  they  unload  and 
scan  cargo,  with  that  data  pumped  into 
Penske  and  customer  back-end  sys¬ 
tems  when  the  truck  nears  a  terminal, 
just  as  in  the  FedEx  system. 

Unlicensed  Options 

Users  in  fixed  installations  have 
turned  to  unlicensed  wireless  LANs  to 
avoid  the  costs  of  cabling  and  desktop 
hardware,  and  they’re  choosing  unli¬ 
censed  wireless  ISPs  as  an  alternative 
to  DSL  service. 

Ed  Golebiewski,  controller  at  the 
Community  Health  Center  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  says  a  quick  cost/benefit  analysis 
showed  that  installing  a  2.4-GHz  wire¬ 
less  LAN  from  Cisco  beat  a  wired  in¬ 
stallation  when  the  outpatient  clinic 
moved  into  a  new  building  last  August. 
The  clinic  has  25  examination  rooms, 
but  a  maximum  of  only  15  doctors  are 
on  duty  at  one  time. 

“It  would  have  been  very  expensive 
to  put  desktops  in  all  the  offices,  so  I 
just  bought  15  wireless  LAN  laptops 
and  let  the  doctors  walk  around  with 
them,”  Golebiewski  says. 

The  clinic  network  hooks  into  the 
outside  world  through  another  wire¬ 


less  service,  a  fixed  wireless  link  from 
Clearwire  Technologies  Inc.  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  Texas,  through  its  local  affiliate, 
Buffalo-based  Meridian  LLC. 

“They  had  me  up  and  running  in  a 

week _ I’m  getting  512K  bit/sec.  up 

and  256K  bit/sec.  down.  I’ve  done 
speed  tests,  and  I’m  getting  my  full 
bandwidth,”  says  Golebiewski. 

The  clinic  operates  under  strict  fed¬ 
eral  Health  Insurance  Portability  and 
Accountability  Act  guidelines,  and 
Golebiewski  says  his  dual  wireless  sys¬ 
tem  meets  the  stringent  security  re¬ 
quirements  of  that  act.  And  even 
though  both  his  LAN  and  his  wireless 
ISP  connection  operate  in  the  same  2.4- 
GHz  unlicensed  band,  the  clinic  “has 
not  experienced  any  interference  prob¬ 
lems  between  the  two  systems.” 

Larry  Wheeler,  a  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.- 
based  communications  consultant  who 
has  worked  with  the  AMHS,  calls  unli¬ 
censed  wireless  ISPs  “a  good  substi¬ 
tute  for  DSL.”  Equipment  costs  are  five 
times  higher  for  a  licensed  wireless 
system  vs.  unlicensed,  with  standard 
off-the-shelf  LAN  access  points  selling 
for  as  low  as  $300  to  $500  and  PC 
cards  costing  as  little  as  $99. 

But  Wheeler  says  users  need  to  know 


the  limitations  and  downsides  of  unli¬ 
censed  systems,  including  the  potential 
for  interference  in  larger  cities. 

Sooner  or  later,  especially  in  large 
metropolitan  areas,  the  2.4-GHz  band 
could  be  overwhelmed  by  the  sheer 
proliferation  of  wireless  LANs  and 
multiple  wireless  ISPs,  says  Wheeler. 
“We’re  already  seeing  saturation  in 
certain  areas,  including  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York,”  he  says.  When 
that  happens,  users  will  need  to  seek 
out  other,  less-saturated  wireless 
bands,  including  5.3  GHz  and  5.8  GHz. 

CAVU  Inc.,  an  Orlando-based  wire¬ 
less  ISP  that  operates  under  the  expe¬ 
dient  trade  name,  says  it  has  all  but 
eliminated  interference  problems  by 
operating  in  the  60-GHz  band  with 
equipment  developed  by  Harmonics 
Corp.  in  North  Andover,  Mass. 

Unique  physical  characteristics  of 
that  band  limit  interference  but  also 
limit  the  useful  range  to  approximately 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  vs.  approxi¬ 
mately  25  miles  for  the  2.4-GHz  band, 
according  to  Brian  Andrew,  president 
and  CEO  of  CAVU.  The  company  cur¬ 
rently  offers  the  60-GHz  service  in  Mi¬ 
ami  and  plans  a  gradual  major-market 
roll-out  of  its  system.  Andrew  says 


CAVU  uses  a  mesh  architecture,  in 
which  rooftop  receivers  communicate 
with  one  another  and  provide  cus¬ 
tomer  connectivity.  The  whole  system 
is  connected  to  a  high-speed,  Optical 
Channel  3  point  of  presence  line  pro¬ 
vided  by  WorldCom  Inc. 

The  60-GHz-frequency  band  pro¬ 
vides  fiberlike  bandwidth,  Andrew 
says.  “We  guarantee  100M  bit/sec.  for 
$100  a  month,”  he  says. 

Unlicensed  fixed  wireless  installa¬ 
tions  are  already  more  common  than 
licensed  services  in  the  U.S.,  says  Peter 
Jarich,  an  analyst  at  The  Strategis 
Group  in  Washington.  Last  year, 
providers  of  unlicensed  Internet  ac¬ 
cess  and  phone  services  had  revenues 
of  $44.3  million.  Jarich  projects  that 
will  hit  $734.4  million  in  2005. 

Jarich  adds  that  due  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  unlicensed  services  and  the 
limited  number  of  markets,  “competi¬ 
tion  on  this  scale  cannot  be  sustained.” 
But  for  some  users,  unlicensed  wire¬ 
less  will  remain  the  answer  to  their 
data  networking  needs.  I 

MOREONLINE 

The  market  for  chips  for  wireless  LANs  is  booming. 

www.computerworld.com/chipsets 


Data  analysis  can 
be  more  crucial 
than  ever  in  an  eco¬ 
nomic  downturn. 
By  Robert  L.  Scheier 

After  years  of  gorging  on  IT, 
CEOs  and  boards  of  directors 
have  indigestion.  They’re  de¬ 
manding  greater  returns  from 
their  existing  systems  before  buy¬ 
ing  more. 

One  way  to  deliver  that  return 
is  through  data  analysis  and  data  mining  tools,  which 
become  even  more  important  as  every  dollar  earned 
—  or  saved  —  becomes  more  crucial. 

Analytics  “makes  the  difference  between  an  aver¬ 
age  implementation  of  e-business  or  [customer  rela¬ 
tionship  management]  and  an  excellent  implementa¬ 
tion,”  says  Frank  Buytendijk,  a  senior  research  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Gartner  Inc.  in  the  Netherlands.  “It’s  in  analyt¬ 
ics  where  you  assess  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  what  you’re  doing.” 

Buytendijk  predicts  that  the  demand  for  skilled  an¬ 
alysts  will  triple  between  2000  and  2004  and  that  by 
then,  companies  will  be  able  to  find  only  half  the 
skilled  analysts  they  need.  Given  that  shortage,  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.-based  market  researcher  IDC  predicts 
that  the  market  for  analytic  software  will  grow  al¬ 
most  28%  between  1999  and  2004  to  more  than 
$6.6  billion. 

From  semiconductors  to  pharmaceuticals,  compa¬ 
nies  will  be  seeking  and  using  new  tools  with  which 
to  better  understand  their  businesses  and  even  to 
streamline  the  analytic  process  itself. 

Giving  Users  the  Data  They  Need 

At  International  Rectifier  Corp.,  an  El  Segundo, 
Calif.-based  producer  of  power  management  semi¬ 
conductors,  manager  of  financial  analytics  Doug 
Burke  says  Hyperion  Solutions  Corp.’s  Essbase  5.1  has 
allowed  the  company  to  “get  a  lot  more  out  of  our 
AS/400”  midrange  system  by  allowing  the  company 
to  extract  and  analyze  sales  data  very  inexpensively. 
Rather  than  being  forced  to  e-mail  huge  spread¬ 
sheets,  which  ties  up  network  bandwidth,  users  can 
now  retrieve  dynamically  calculated  views  of  just  the 
data  they  need,  he  says. 

Burke  says  he  expects  more  cost  savings  this  sum¬ 
mer  when  he  deploys  Version  6.1,  which  includes  at¬ 
tributes  that  will  allow  users  to  dynamically  analyze 
data  across  additional  dimensions  (such  as  sales 
area)  without  having  to  store  those  calculations  and 
thus  increase  the  size  of  the  database.  “That’s  a  big 
payoff,”  he  says,  “especially  when  you  want  to  scale 
this  thing  up  to  hundreds  of  thousands  or  even  mil¬ 
lions  of  products”  to  analyze. 

When  catalog  retailer  Blair  Corp.  relaunched  its 
Web  site  in  December,  “we  were  looking  from  Day  1 
how  to  be  more  profitable,”  says  Jeff  Parnell,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  e-commerce.  The 


DOUG  BURKE,  manager  of  financial 
analytics  at  International  Rectifier, 
says  he  expects  to  increase  the  com¬ 
pany’s  cost  savings  when  it  upgrades 
to  Essbase  6  this  summer. 
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There  are  probably 
many  cases  where 
[data  analysis]  can 
save  you  as  much 
as  a  week’s  worth 
of  work. 

JOE  LEBOWITZ,  DIRECTOR  OF  YIELD 
AND  PRODUCT  ENGINEERING, 

TEXAS  INSTRUMENTS 

relaunch  not  only  added  many  more  products  to  the 
site  but  was  also  the  first  iteration  of  the  site  to  be 
promoted  in  the  millions  of  catalogs  the  firm  mails 
each  year. 

The  Warren,  Pa.-based  company  wanted  a  Web 
clickstream  analysis  tool  to  tell  it  which  areas  within 
the  site  attracted  the  most  customers  and  exactly 
why  those  browsing  did  or  didn’t  buy,  says  Darren 
Schott,  the  company’s  director  of  marketing  for 
e-commerce. 

For  the  answers,  Blair  turned  to  IntelliVisor,  an  on¬ 
line  analytic  service  offered  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  in 
Cary,  N.C.,  to  determine  such  things  as  which  prod¬ 
uct  categories  suffered  the  most  cart  abandonment 
(customers  ending  their  shopping  process  without 
completing  the  order)  and  which  generated  the  high¬ 
est  conversion  rates  (turning  browsers  into  buyers.) 
The  application  service  provider  model  was  attrac¬ 
tive,  Schott  says,  because  Blair  didn’t  have  to  develop 
the  needed  know-how  in-house.  SAS  was  a  natural 
choice  of  vendor  because  Blair  was  a  longtime  SAS 
customer  and  the  company  could  easily  integrate  its 
clickstream  data  into  the  SAS  tools  it  already  had, 
says  Parnell. 

Parnell  declined  to  specify  how  IntelliVisor  has 
helped  the  bottom  line,  except  to  say,  “We  feel  very 
comfortable  with  the  ROI  equation.”  The  payoff,  he 
says,  lies  in  “the  fact  you  can  make  better  decisions 
and  make  them  more  quickly.” 

Production  Push 

Just  because  the  economy  has  slowed  doesn’t 
mean  your  customers  have.  At  Texas  Instruments 
Inc.’s  Kilby  manufacturing  facility  in  Dallas,  Joe 
Lebowitz,  director  of  yield  and  product  engineering, 
is  pushing  TI’s  equipment  and  processes  harder  than 
ever  to  make  more-advanced  components  and  do  it 
cost-efficiently. 

For  example,  with  each  increase  in  a  processor’s 
clock  speed,  TI  must  control  its  chip  fabrication 
equipment  and  processes  more  tightly  if  it  is  to 
produce  enough  usable  chips  per  silicon  wafer  to 
make  a  profit.  For  each  wafer,  Lebowitz  says,  in¬ 
struments  may  collect  upward  of  100,000  discrete 
pieces  of  data,  from  the  temperature  of  the  wafer  to 
the  purity  of  the  air  passing  over  it.  Each  piece  of 
equipment  also  generates  data  about  its 


own  performance  as  often  as  every  millisecond. 

“It  is  absolutely  essential”  to  have  tools  that  can 
help  engineers  find  the  often  subtle  relationships 
among  the  data,  says  Lebowitz,  so  they  can  quickly 
find  and  fix  production  problems. 

Lebowitz  is  evaluating  Spotfire  Decision  Site  from 
Somerville,  Mass.-based  Spotfire  Inc.  as  one  of  the 
tools  used  at  the  Kilby  facility  to  gather  and  analyze 
such  information.  For  example,  he  says,  when  inspec¬ 
tors  began  finding  cache  memory  failures  in  some 
chips,  Spotfire  helped  them  discover  that  one  tool 
was  etching  lines  of  a  slightly  different  width  than 
other  tools  were.  Even  though  the  tool  was  operating 
within  its  specifications,  it  wasn’t  operating  precisely 
enough  to  generate  as  many  usable  microprocessors 
per  wafer  as  the  others. 

Lebowitz  couldn’t  estimate  how  much  Spotfire 
might  save  at  the  Kilby  facility  but  says,  “There  are 
probably  many  cases  where  it  can  save  you  as  much 
as  a  week’s  worth  of  work.”  In  a  semiconductor  man¬ 
ufacturing  environment,  saved  production  time  can 
amount  to  millions  of  dollars  in  revenue,  he  says. 

Before  they  began  using  Ottawa-based  Databeacon 
Inc.’s  namesake  graphical  analysis  tool,  the  IT  staff  at 
Pfizer  Italiana  SpA’s  medical  manufacturing  facility 
was  bogged  down  with  routine  requests  for  reports 
from  users.  One  day,  for  example,  a  user  might  ask  for 
an  inventory  report  sorted  by  the  Pfizer  division  for 
which  the  plant  made  a  product,  the  type  of  business 
(such  as  animal  health  or  pharmaceutical)  within 
Pfizer  under  which  the  product  falls,  and  the  major 
product  group  into  which  the  product  is  categorized, 
says  business  analyst  Luca  Michella.  The  following 
day,  the  same  user  might  ask  for  the  same  information 
sorted  only  by  major  product  group  and  business. 

Not  only  was  it  time-consuming  to  pull  the  data  and 
load  it  into  spreadsheets,  Michella  says,  but  day-to- 
day  differences  in  how  he  wrote  the  queries  could 
generate  inaccuracies. 

With  Databeacon,  any  user  with  a  Web  browser 
can  create  those  reports  himself  and  do  it  with  a 
Web-based  tool  that  requires  no  cumbersome  up¬ 
dates  to  the  software  on  his  PC.  Similarly,  the  time 
required  to  do  quarterly  analyses  of  quality  control 
has  been  reduced  from  two  person-days  to  minutes, 
says  Michella.  Previously,  users  had  to  search  the 
manufacturing  resource  planning  system  for  rejected 
lot  numbers  and  the  reason  the  lots  were  rejected. 
Now,  Michella  says,  users  can  access  Databeacon  re¬ 
ports  that  pinpoint  problem  areas  and  allow  users  to 
drill  down  for  more  detail. 

“Professional  statisticians  and  analysts  are  a  fairly 
scarce  resource,”  says  Fred  Hulting,  a  senior  research 
scientist  at  The  Pillsbury  Co.  in  Minneapolis.  To 
shield  them  from  routine  report  requests,  he’s  rolling 
out  Web-based  statistical  applications  built  on  the 
StatServer  decision-support  tool  from  Insightful 
Corp.  in  Seattle.  By  building  commonly  used  report¬ 
ing  capabilities  into  StatServer,  users  can  now  gener¬ 
ate  those  reports  themselves  rather  than  call  in  an 
analyst,  he  says. 

Like  others,  Hulting  couldn’t  specify  the  applica¬ 
tion’s  benefits  but  says  they  have  “greatly  increased 
the  capacity  of  my  folks  to  spend  more  time  with  the 
business  and  focus  on  the  bigger  issues.”  The  new 
applications  leverage  Pillsbury’s  existing  network  in¬ 
frastructure,  require  no  client  software  and  run  on  a 


portion  of  a  server  the  company  already  owns. 

Pillsbury  spent  only  $40,000  to  license  StatServer 
and  the  underlying  S-Plus  language  used  to  develop 
the  applications.  Hulting  and  a  colleague  who  was 
experienced  in  S-Plus  developed  the  applications 
without  outside  assistance,  but  he  warns  that  others 
without  such  experience  will  need  consulting  help. 

Looking  Ahead 

International  Rectifier  is  using  Essbase  not  only  to 
cut  the  costs  and  time  it  takes  to  collect  data  but  also 
to  standardize  how  the  data  is  created  to  improve  de¬ 
cision-making,  says  Burke.  Using  Essbase,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  built  one  multidimensional  data  cube  for 
inventory  analysis  and  will  soon  roll  out  another  to 
analyze  sales  by  market  sector,  he  says. 

Using  these  common  databases,  “you  don’t  have 
costs  defined  three  different  ways  or  revenue  defined 
four  different  ways”  across  divisions,  Burke  says. 
“Whether  people  like  the  numbers  or  not,  everyone 
agrees  on  the  numbers”  and  can  focus  more  on  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  data  than  gathering  it,  he  explains. 

As  more  users  access  common  data  through  Stat- 
Server-based  applications,  Pillsbury  is  taking  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  “provide  some  standardization  and  best 
practices”  in  how  data  analysis  is  done,  says  Hulting. 

Gartner’s  Buytendijk  says  he  thinks  companies 
should  centralize  analysis  functions  so  analysts  can 
share  best  practices  and  find  ways  to  automate  rou¬ 
tine  report-generating  tasks  that  users  should  do 
themselves.  This  gives  analysts  in  the  central 
business-intelligence  office  the  time  they  need  to 
work  on  the  interesting  projects  that  will  keep  them 
from  defecting  to  other  companies,  he  says. 

Analytics  won’t  guarantee  that  your  company  will 
make  it  through  the  slowdown.  But  some  companies 
are  betting  that  it  can  help  them  not  only  survive  but 
also  thrive  when  the  good  times  roll  again.  ) 


Scheier  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Boylston,  Mass. 


Data  Analysis  Tools 

■  IntelliVisor,  an  online  analytic  service  offered  by 
SAS  Institute;  offered  as  an  ASP  service  hosted  by 
Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.  www.sas.com 

■  Spotfire  Decision  Site  from  Spotfire;  one  of  a 
range  of  data  analysis  and  visualization  tools  from 
the  company,  designed  to  graphically  display  hard- 
to-find  trends  and  relationships,  www.spotfire.com 

■  Databeacon's  namesake  browser-based  data 
analysis  tool;  designed  for  ease  of  use. 
www.databeacon.com 

■  Hyperion  Solutions'  Essbase  is  one  of  the  premier 
online  analytical  processing  database  servers;  used 
in  conjunction  with  applications  from  Hyperion  and 
other  vendors,  www.essbase.com 

■  Insightful’s  StatServer  is  an  analytic  Web  server 
based  on  the  S-Plus  programming  language. 
www.insightful.com 


Your  transaction  rate: 
rapidly  rising. 


Your  anxiety  rate: 
steadily  falling. 
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The  company 

continues  to  grow  and  grow.  And  your  system’s  transaction  rates 
are  climbing  in  lockstep  with  it.  A  big  deal,  for  sure— but  nothing 
to  get  anxious  about.  That’s  because  SQL  Server  2000  offers 
scalability  for  even  the  most  demanding  environments.  So  you 
know  that  no  matter  how  much— or  how  fast— your  system  needs  to 
expand,  you’ll  have  the  tools  to  handle  it. 


Part  of  the  flexible  Microsoft  .NET  Enterprise  Server  family, 
SQL  Server  2000  recently  achieved  20,000  SAP  Standard  Sales 
and  Distribution  (SD)  Application  Benchmark  Users  with  a  response 

sqi  SERVER  2000  BENCHMARKS 
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World  Record  Results  | 

SAP  R/3  Sales  &D!sWi>ution 

20.000  concurrent  users 

TPC-C 

688.220  tpmC rt 

PeopleSoft  8  CRM 

30.000  concurrent  users 

PeopJeSoft  financials 

13.000  concurrent  users 

J.O.  Edwards  OneWorld  4.500  concurrent  users 

Onyx  j  32,000  concurrent  users 

time  of  1.91  seconds  on 
a  32-processor  Unisys 
ES7000  system  running 
as  the  database  server 


in  a  R/3  4.6C  3-Tier  environment,  surpassing  a  result  achieved 
with  Oracle  8.1  running  on  a  Sun  system  with  64  processors.* 
In  addition  to  world-class  performance,  SQL  Server  2000  has 
price/performance  numbers  that  are  2.5  times  better  than 
the  closest  competitors  Add  to  that  native  XML  support  in 
SQL  Server  2000  and  you’ve  got  the  database  that's  ready  to 
handle  Web-enabled  enterprise  applications  far  into  the  future. 


To  get  the  full  story  on  Microsoft  SQL  Server  2000  scalability,  go  to 
microsoft.com/sql/woridrecord  Software  for  the  Agile  Business. 


SO  Application  Benchmark  Users  (average  dialog  response  time  of  1.91  sec.  2,015.330  processed  order  line  items.  6,046,000  dialog  steps/hour)  were  obtained  using  SAP  R/3  release  4.6c.  3-Tler  configuration.  Windows  2000  Datacenter,  and  SQL  Server  2000  SP1  running  on  a  Unisys  ES7000  32  <  Pentium  III  Xeon  900MHz.  2MB  L2  Cache, 
22.58  $/tpmC.  available  5/31/01.  TPC  Is  a  trademark  of  the  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council,  www.tpc.org.  TPC  results  as  of  6/12/01. 
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Caching  Technology 
Gives  Web  Pages  a  Push 


Fireclick  accelerates  page  load  times 

by  caching  them  to  users’  browsers 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

One  of  the  con¬ 
stant  challenges 
online  fashion 
retailer  Bluefly 
Inc.  faces  is  en¬ 
suring  that  its  graphics-heavy 
Web  pages  are  delivered  to  site 
visitors  as  quickly  and  effi¬ 
ciently  as  possible. 

The  New  York-based  com¬ 
pany  sells  big-name  labels  at 
deep  discounts  and  depends 
on  the  speed,  richness  and  per¬ 
sonalization  of  its  Web  content 
to  attract  and  retain  customers. 

That’s  why  just  before  the 
Christmas  shopping  season 
last  year,  Bluefly  signed  on 
with  Fireclick  Inc.,  a  Los  Altos, 
Calif.-based  firm  that  special¬ 
izes  in  accelerating  content  de¬ 
livery  to  the  end  user. 

Founded  in  1999  by  three 
Stanford  University  engineers, 
the  35-person  company  uses  a 
patented  predictive-caching 
technology  to  download  con¬ 
tent  to  a  user’s  browser  before 
the  user  requests  it. 

The  technology  can  dramat¬ 
ically  speed  up  the  rate  at 
which  pages  —  especially 
graphics-laden  ones  —  can  be 
served  up  to  users,  says  An¬ 
dreas  Turanski,  vice  president 
of  technology  at  Bluefly. 

“They’ve  helped  make  our 
delivery  a  heck  of  a  lot  better 
and  made  our  customers  a  lot 
happier,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,” 
by  sharply  reducing  page 
download  times,  he  says.  Since 
deploying  the  technology,  the 
average  order  size  of  Bluefly 
customers  has  increased  sub¬ 
stantially,  Turanski  says. 

Faster  Last  Mile 

With  Fireclick’s  products, 
Web  sites  can  handle  more  traf¬ 
fic  with  less  hardware  while 
delivering  content  up  to  10 
times  faster,  claims  Ram  Srini- 


vasan,  the  company’s  president 
and  CEO. 

“We  provide  a  service  that 
accelerates  content  delivery 
over  the  last  mile  of  the  Inter¬ 
net,”  he  says.  Traditionally,  it’s 
this  connection  between  the 


Internet  service  provider  and 
customers  that  has  been  the 
slowest,  Srinivasan  explains. 

Fireclick  sells  its  technology 
both  as  a  product,  Blueflame, 
and  as  a  service,  Netflame. 
They  run  on  both  Windows- 
and  Sun  Solaris-based  Web 
servers.  At  their  core  is  a 
caching  capability  that  com¬ 
bines  real-time  clickstream 
data  with  probability  analysis 


Employees:  35 


FIRECLICK  founders  Stephane  Kasriel  (left)  and  Xavier  Casanova 
developed  caching  technology  to  accelerate  Web  content  delivery. 

Fireclick  Inc.  WeMlParlnersLLC 

289  South  San  Antonio  Road 
Los  Altos,  Calif.  94022 
(650)917-7600 

Web:  www.fireclick.com 

Niche:  Accelerates  Web  content 
delivery  over  the  Internet  through 
local  browser  caching 

Company  officers: 

•  Ram  Srinivasan,  president 
and  CEO 

•  Stephane  Kasriel,  chief  technolo¬ 
gy  officer  and  co-founder 

•  Xavier  Casanova,  co-founder 

Milestones: 

•  June  1999:  Company  founded 

•  March  2000:  Blueflame  introduced 

•  January  2001:  Secured  $13.5  mil¬ 
lion  in  Series  C  funding 

Burn  money:  $25.5  million  from 
Cisco  Systems  Inc.,  Menlo  Ven¬ 
tures,  Atlas  Venture  and  Thomas 


Products/pricing: 

Blueflame  and  Net- 
flame  product  fees 
are  based  on  the  num 
ber  of  sessions  accelerat¬ 
ed  per  month  by  the  service, 
beginning  at  $2,000  per  month. 

Customers:  Victoria’s  Secret, 
Fool.com,  Akamai  Technologies 
and  Franklin  Covey  Co. 

Partners:  Akamai,  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.,  Cisco,  Mercury  Inter¬ 
active  Corp.,  Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 
and  F5  Networks 

Red  flags  for  IT: 

•  The  product  works  best  when 
used  with  other  acceleration  tech¬ 
nologies. 

•  Growing  adoption  of  broadband 
may  reduce  the  need  for  last-mile 
acceleration  of  Web  content. 


to  predict  the  content  a  user  is 
likely  to  request. 

When  a  user  is  reading  a 
page  on  a  Blueflame-enabled 
Web  site,  a  small  Java  applet 
preloads  content  from  the  site 
to  the  user’s  browser  for  fast 
retrieval,  based  on  an  analysis 
of  previous  usage  patterns. 

Most  content-delivery  tech¬ 
nologies  and  services  focus  on 
Web  server  caching  or  use 
edge  servers  to  move  frequent¬ 
ly  requested  content,  such  as 
company  logos,  closer  to  the 
end  user’s  machine. 

But  they  stop  short  of  pro¬ 
actively  prefetching  content  as 
Fireclick’s  offerings  do,  says 
Michael  Hoch,  an  analyst  at 
Boston-based  Aberdeen  Group 
Inc. 

“In  that  sense,  Fireclick  is 
unique  in  what  it  does,”  says 
Neil  Goldman,  an  analyst  at 
The  Yankee  Group  in  Boston. 

Team  Player 

Fireclick’s  technology  works 
best  when  used  in  tandem  with 
other  caching  and  content- 
distribution  technologies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hoch.  That’s  why 
Fireclick  has  partnered  with 
companies  such  as  Cambridge, 
Mass. -based  Akamai  Tech¬ 
nologies  Inc.  and  Seattle-based 
F5  Networks  Inc. 

As  broadband  technologies 
such  as  cable  and  Digital 
Subscriber  Lines  begin  to 
'  °-j>  gain  wider  adoption 

within  the  next  few 
fl  years,  there  won’t  be 

O  as  ciear‘cut  a  case  f°r 

services  such  as  Fire- 
click’s,  analysts  say.  But 


that  hasn’t  stopped  in¬ 
vestors,  who  provided  an  infu¬ 
sion  of  $13.5  million  in  funding 
in  January,  bringing  total  capi¬ 
tal  investment  in  the  start-up 
to  $25  million. 

Fireclick  hasn’t  yet  turned  a 
profit,  but  it  plans  to  sell  in¬ 
creasingly  to  Internet  service 
and  hosting  providers  who 
can  rebrand  and  resell  its 
technology  as  a  value-added 
service. 

“We  have  been  hit  by  the 
economic  downturn,  as  you 
might  expect,”  Srinivasan  says. 
“But  we  believe  we  have  some¬ 
thing  that  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  accelerating  content 
over  the  Internet.”  I 
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Last-Mile  Leader 


Fireclick  may  be  unique  in  the  way  it 
speeds  last  mile"  content  delivery  by 
caching  pages  to  users’  desktops,  but 
other  vendors  also  offer  technologies 
that  improve  Web  performance. 

Vendors  of  content  caching  tech¬ 
nologies  and  distribution  services  spe¬ 
cialize  in  moving  content  over  the  so- 
called  first  and  middle  miles  of  the  Inter¬ 
net  to  the  edge  of  the  network,  where 
end  users  can  quickly  access  it. 

In  that  sense,  “Fireclick  is  comple¬ 
mentary  to  a  lot  of  technologies  out 
there,”  says  Michael  Hoch,  an  analyst  at 
Boston-based  Aberdeen  Group  Inc. 
Fireclick  won’t  help  performance  if  the 
bottleneck  resides  at  the  Web  server;  it 
works  best  when  deployed  along  with 
Web  server  caching  and  other  content 
distribution  technologies,  he  says. 

Racketeer  Inc. 

Cupertino,  Calif. 
www.packeteer.com 

The  company’s  AppCelera  application 
acceleration  servers  use  compression 
and  caching  to  speed  the  transfer  and 
display  of  Web  content.  Racketeer  also 
sells  a  range  of  traffic,  bandwidth  and 
application  service  management  tools. 

CacheFlow  Inc. 

Sunnyvale,  Calif. 
www.cacheflow.com 

CacheFlow’s  Edge  Accelerator  stores 
frequently  accessed  Web  content  in 
separate  cache  servers.  The  cache  re¬ 
sponds  directly  to  user  requests  for  con¬ 
tent.  If  the  content  is  stored  in  the  cache, 
it’s  served  directly  to  the  user.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  accelerator  fetches  the  con¬ 
tent  from  the  origin  server,  downloads  it 
and  then  stores  the  content  in  cache. 

Chutney  Technologies  Inc. 

Atlanta 

www.chutneytech.com 

Its  PreLoader  product  is  designed  to 
reduce  server-side  delays  resulting 
from  the  dynamic  generation  of  Web 
pages.  It  caches  content  at  a  compo¬ 
nent  level,  whether  it’s  product  prices, 
product  descriptions  or  top  news  sto¬ 
ries.  The  technology  combines  a 
caching  engine,  a  cache  replacement 
scheme  and  integrated  monitoring  and 
reporting  tools. 

-JaikumarVijayan 
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TECHNOLOGYQUICKSTUDY 

HOT  TRENDS  &  TECHNOLOGIES  IN  BRIEF 


DEFINITION 

Network  sniffers  are  diagnostic  software  applications, 
often  bundled  with  hardware  devices,  that  provide 
protocol-level  analysis  of  data  flowing  through  a 
network,  packet  by  packet.  This  information  can 
help  administrators  monitor  and  identify  perfor¬ 
mance  problems. 


BY  ALAN  JOCH 

he  tools  known 
as  network  sniffers 
are  named  after  a 
product  called  the 
Sniffer  Network 
Analyzer.  Introduced  in  1988 
by  Network  General  Corp. 
(now  Network  Associates 
Inc.),  the  Sniffer  was  one  of  the 
first  devices  that  let  managers 
sit  at  their  desks  and  take  the 
pulse  of  the  larger  network. 

The  original  sniffers  read 
the  message  headers  of  data 
packets  on  the  network,  giving 
administrators  details  about 
the  addresses  of  senders  and 
receivers,  file  sizes  and  other 
low-level  information  about 
those  packets,  in  addition  to 
verifying  transmission.  Using 
graphs  and  text-based  descrip¬ 
tions,  sniffers  helped  network 
managers  evaluate  and  diag¬ 
nose  performance  problems 
with  servers,  the  network  wire, 
hubs  and  applications. 

Two  Types  of  Sniffers 

Today,  sniffers  exist  in  two 
broad  varieties.  The  first  is  a 
stand-alone  product  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  a  portable  computer 
that  consultants  can  carry  to 
customer  sites  and  plug  into 
the  network  to  gather  diagnos¬ 
tic  data.  The  second  is  part  of  a 
larger  package  of  network¬ 
monitoring  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  for  helping  organizations 
keep  tabs  on  their  LANs, 
WANs  and  Web  services. 
These  bundles  give  adminis¬ 
trators  a  centralized  view  of 
networks  to  monitor  high-level 
activity,  such  as  which  applica¬ 
tions  are  running,  which  users 
are  logged  on  to  the  network 
and  who  is  the  source  of  un¬ 
usually  large  files  or  high  vol¬ 
umes  of  traffic. 

Rather  than  merely  identify¬ 
ing  low-level  characteristics 
such  as  packet  source  and  des¬ 
tination,  current  sniffers  can 
decode  data  from  all  seven  lay¬ 
ers  of  the  Open  System  Inter¬ 


connection  network  stack  and 
can  often  recommend  fixes  for 
problems.  If  application-level 
analysis  fails  to  provide  a  solu¬ 
tion,  sniffers  can  drill  into  low- 
level  activities. 

Modern  sniffers  typically  in¬ 
corporate  remote  monitoring 
standards  (Rmon  and  Rmon  2), 
which  define  a  standard  way 
for  systems  to  automatically 
collect  key  performance  data 
points  such  as  resource  utiliza¬ 
tion.  Rmon-sawy  sniffers  can 
take  constant  readings  on  the 
health  of  network  components 
and  compare  those  readings 
against  historical  trends.  If  nec¬ 
essary,  they  can  trigger  alarms 
when  traffic  loads  or  perfor¬ 
mance  delays  surpass  limits  set 
by  network  administrators. 

Among  today’s  wide-rang- 


As  corporations  consider  the  effi¬ 
ciencies  and  cost  advantages  of 
merging  today's  separate  voice  and 
data  networks  onto  one  IP  pipeline, 
network  tool  vendors  are  busily 
evolving  sniffer  products.  In  the 
first  half  of  this  year,  a  handful  of 
vendors  introduced  IP  voice  com¬ 
ponents  for  their  network  adminis¬ 
tration  products. 

Acting  like  the  data  sniffers  of 
old,  these  new  tools  use  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  voice  protocols  to 
root  out  performance  problems  sur- 


ing  network  analysis  products 
is  the  Sniffer  Total  Network 
Visibility  Suite  from  the  Sniffer 
Technologies  unit  of  Santa 
Clara,  Calif. -based  Network 
Associates.  Intended  for  com¬ 
panies  that  conduct  business 
over  the  Internet,  the  applica¬ 
tion  can  generate  reports 
about  protocol  and  bandwidth 
usage  when  traffic  over  the 
public  network  stalls. 

Similarly,  Westford,  Mass.- 
based  NetScout  Systems  Inc. 
recently  introduced  the  nGe- 
nius  Application  Service  Level 
Manager  to  track  response 
times  of  individual  links  on  the 
user’s  Web  site  and  determine 
which  servers  are  experienc¬ 
ing  slowdowns.  The  applica¬ 
tion  can  look  at  performance 
over  the  public  network  to  cre- 


rounding  IP  telephone  calls. 

“Convergence  brings  about  new 
complexities  for  network  adminis¬ 
trators,”  says  Glenn  Crossman,  di¬ 
rector  of  product  management  at 
NetScout  Systems.  “Voice  traffic  is 
highly  time-sensitive.  Sniffers  can 
watch  every  bit  and  byte  that  trav¬ 
els  over  the  wire,  interpret  headers 
and  automatically  deduce  the 
data’s  priority.” 

For  details  about  these  emerging 
diagnostic  tools,  visit  the  following 
Web  sites: 


ate  a  customer-side  view  so  ad¬ 
ministrators  can  ensure  that 
communications  in  individual 
regions  aren’t  faltering  while 
the  rest  of  the  network  looks 
healthy. 

Copenhagen-based  NetTest 
(formerly  GN  Nettest)  recent¬ 
ly  introduced  Fastnet,  a  net¬ 
work-monitoring  system  that 
helps  e-businesses  with  capac¬ 
ity  planning  and  network  trou¬ 
bleshooting. 

The  anticipated  conver¬ 
gence  of  voice  and  data  net¬ 
works  could  once  again  put 
sniffers  in  the  spotlight,  as  pri¬ 
oritizing  traffic  flow  down  to 
the  IP  packet  level  becomes  es¬ 
sential  to  keeping  voice  and 
video  messages  intelligible. 

For  example,  last  spring, 
Sniffer  Technologies  intro- 


■  NetTest 

Hopkinton,  Mass. 

(508)  435-3800 
www.nettest.com 

■  NetScout  Systems 

Westford,  Mass. 
(978)614-4000 
(888)999-5946 
www.netscout.com 

■  Sniffer  Technologies 

Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

(972)  308-9960 
www.sniffer.com 


duced  Sniffer  Voice,  a  tool  de¬ 
signed  for  managers  of  con¬ 
verged  networks.  Besides  pro¬ 
viding  traditional  diagnostic 
services  for  managing  e-mail, 
Internet  and  database  traffic, 
the  product  identifies  and  rec¬ 
ommends  fixes  for  network 
problems  that  can  make  IP 
voice  traffic  unintelligible. 

Hackers  Like  Them,  Too 

It’s  useful  to  remember  that 
sniffers  have  Jekyll  and  Hyde 
personalities:  They  help  keep 
networks  humming,  but  they 
can  also  be  used  by  hackers  to 
uncover  user  names  and  pass¬ 
words  from  data  packets  trav¬ 
eling  across  public  or  private 
WANs.  Encrypting  the  headers 
of  data  packets  (using  the  Se¬ 
cure  Sockets  Layer  standard  in 
browser-based  environments, 
for  example)  thwarts  sniffer- 
assisted  password  thefts. 

In  the  end,  there’s  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  network  sniffer  when 
you  need  to  understand  what 
your  network  is  doing.  A  good 
sniffer  helps  you  look  at  a  net¬ 
work  segment  and  determine 
the  volume  of  traffic  and  how 
it  varies  during  the  course  of  a 
day,  which  users  make  heaviest 
use  of  the  network  and 
whether  there  are  broadcast 
traffic  or  bandwidth  issues.  A 
sniffer  also  helps  you  capture 
all  the  data  frames  on  a  net¬ 
work  segment  during  a  given 
time  period. 

However,  network  sniffers 
are  expensive.  If  you’re  plan¬ 
ning  to  get  one,  understand 
clearly  what  you  want  to  do 
with  it  and  what  speeds  you’ll 
need  it  to  handle.  ► 


Joch  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Francestown,  N.H. 


Muntununc  For  a  complete  list 
of  Technology  QuickStudies.  go  to: 

www.computerworld.com/tqs 


Sniffing  Out  Convergence 


■  Are  there  technologies  or  issues  you  would  like  to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy?  Please  send  your  ideas  to  quickstudy@computerworld.com. 


TECHNOLOGYCONSULTING 


During  the  first  week 
of  a  yearlong  contract 
with  Hills  Stores  Co.  in 
Canton,  Mass.,  Andy 
Wysocki  was  asked  to 
work  on  a  point-of-sale  program  for 
the  $2  billion  retailer.  (Hills  was  bought 
out  by  Rocky  Hill,  Conn.-based  Ames 
Department  Stores  Inc.  in  1999.) 

The  following  week,  he  and  another 
contractor  on  the  project  were  asked 
to  change  the  user  interface  “to  some¬ 
thing  that,  in  my  book,  wasn’t  usable,” 
says  Wysocki,  an  independent  contrac¬ 


tor  who  is  now  based  in  San  Francisco. 
The  other  contractor  on  the  job  fought 
the  change  the  whole  way,  “but  I  just 
kept  reminding  him  that  they  were 
paying  us  good  money  and  to  just 
ignore  it  and  do  what  they  wanted.” 

By  the  third  week,  the  company  had 
asked  the  team  to  change  the  interface 
back  again.  At  this  point,  “the  other 
contractor  was  very,  very  unhappy,” 
Wysocki  says.  “But  to  me,  it  was  just 
my  job.” 

Clearly,  Wysocki  is  no  idealist,  but 
his  attitude  is  a  good  one  to  adopt  if 


you  want  to  navigate  the  many  politi¬ 
cal  and  cultural  waters  you  encounter 
as  an  independent  consultant.  Con¬ 
tractors  are  usually  hired  by  upper 
management,  but  they  function  in  a 
rank-and-file  world.  This  means  they 
have  to  get  along  with  all  types  of  peo¬ 
ple  and  climates,  ranging  from  friendly 
at  best  to  toxic  at  worst. 

Short  of  obtaining  a  degree  in  orga¬ 
nizational  psychology,  contractors  can 
follow  some  rules  of  thumb  to  avoid  or 
at  least  coexist  with  a  company’s  land 
mines  and  political  quagmires.  The 
most  important  rule  —  as  Wysocki 
has  learned  —  is  to  do  what  the  per¬ 
son  who  hired  you  tells  you  to  do. 

“If  you  don’t  agree  with  what  they 
want  to  do,  bring  up  your  concerns. 

But  if  they  don’t  want  to  budge,  re¬ 
member,  they  are  paying  the  bill,” 
Wysocki  says. 

Political  tangles  are  something  every 
IT  contractor  should  avoid.  “The  peo¬ 
ple  I’ve  seen  get  in  trouble  with  a  cor¬ 
porate  culture  are  those  who  mistak¬ 
enly  thought  they  understood  the  envi¬ 
ronment  they’d  entered,  when  in  fact 
they  could  not  because  there  were  hid¬ 
den  political  agendas  at  work,”  says 
Janet  Ruhl,  book  author  and  host  of 
Realrates.com,  an  online  resource  for 
computer  consultants. 

Wysocki  goes  so  far  as  to  not  attend 
company-related  meetings  if  they  don’t 
pertain  to  his  project.  “I  consider  the 
pecking  order  of  the  people  and  try  to 
keep  the  one  who  signs  my  invoices 
happy,”  he  says. 

That  doesn’t  necessarily  mean 
wimping  out  of  every  politically 
charged  situation.  “I  work  very  hard 
to  not  take  sides,  but  if  I  find  I  dis¬ 
agree  with  somebody,  I  always  talk  to 
that  person  first.  It’s  not  easy,  but  I  do 
confront  my  problems,”  Wysocki  says. 

And  it  doesn’t  mean  doing  your  job 
with  your  eyes  closed.  In  fact,  Tom 
Welch,  a  certified  project  manager  in 
San  Antonio,  says  he  spends  his  first 
few  days  on  any  new  contract  with  his 


Personality  Traits 
PR0SO 

The  following  characteristics  will  work 
to  your  benefit  when  on  a  client  site: 

►  Intuitive  about  other  people’s 
personalities  and  needs 

►Observant  of  group  dynamics 
►Flexible  about  how  things  should 
be  done 

►Willing  to  try  out  others’  ideas 
►Tolerant  of  many  different  personalities 
►Desire  to  remain  independent  of 
political  intrigue 

C0NSO 

The  following  characteristics  may  work 
against  you  when  on  a  client  site: 

►  Idealistic  about  how  things  should 
be  done 

►Need  to  see  your  own  ideas  implemented 
►Headstrong 

►  Technology-biased 

►Strong  need  to  be  liked  and  admired 

►  Strong  need  to  belong  to  a  group 

►  Desire  to  get  involved  with  internal  politics 

eyes  wide  open.  “A  consultant  doesn’t 
have  to  be  the  smartest  one  on  the 
team,  but  he  does  have  to  be  the  most 
observant,”  Welch  says.  That  includes 
assessing  both  the  organization  and 
the  individual  members  of  the  team 
you’re  working  on. 

Most  important,  Welch  says,  is  to 
realize  you’re  not  there  to  shine.  “You 
definitely  don’t  want  to  be  a  know-it- 
all,”  he  says.  “There  are  people  who 
know  the  project  and  the  technology 
better  than  you.  Your  job  is  to  coach 
them  to  bring  the  best  out  of  every¬ 
body.  If  you  go  in  swaggering,  you’re 
going  to  catch  hell.”  I 


Brandel  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Newton,  Mass. 


Contractors  are  usually  hired  by  upper 
management  and  then  put  to  work  with 
the  rank-and-file  IT  staff.  So  it’s  critical 


that  contractors  avoid  conflict  and  politics 
at  (nearly)  all  costs.  By  Mary  Brandel 


Can’t  We  All  Just 
Get  Along? 


LMS  Consulting,  LLC, 

Cupertino,  CA,  SAP 
Consulting  firm,  is  hiring: 
SoftwareEngineer/SAP 
Consultants 

For  local  and  nationwide 
locations 
ALL  LEVELS. 

Send  resume  to 
jobs  @  LMS-LLC.com 
EOE. 


divine,  Inc.  &  divine/Whitmann 
-Hart,  Inc.,  computer  software 
applications  developers  &  con¬ 
sultants.  are  seeking  qualified 
applicants  for:  Senior  Consultants, 
Consultants,  Systems  Analyst, 
Software  Developers,  Analyst/ 
Programmers,  E-Commerce 
Consultant,  Consultant/Software 
Engineer,  as  well  as  Technical 
Publications  Writers  &  Business 
STreasury  Analysts.  Openings 
are  available  at  the  companies' 
offices  in  Chicago,  IL,  Grand 
Rapids,  Ml,  Indianapolis,  IN, 
Plymouth,  MN,  Cincinnati,  OH, 
Independence,  OH,  Denver,  CO, 
St.  Louis,  MO  &  Los  Angeles, 
CA,  Milwaukee,  Wl  &  Irving,  TX. 
Interested  applicants  should 
forward  resumes  to:  divine,  Inc., 
Attn:  DK  1 ,333  Warrenville  Rd„ 
Lisle,  IL  60532  or  by  fax 
addressed  to  DK  1  at:  630-799- 
7508 


e-lite 

companies 


e-merging 

companies 


e-ssential 

companies 


enormous 

opportunities 


where  the  best 
get  better 
1  -800-762-2977 


IT  CAREERS 


careers 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
design,  develop,  test,  implement 
and  maintain  internet/intranet 
e-commerce  application  software 
in  a  client  server  environment 
using  object-oriented  program¬ 
ming,  UML,  SQLServer,  Oracle, 
MS  Access,  C,  C++,  Java,  ASP, 
SQL,  Visual  Basic,  JavaScript, 
Rational  Rose,  ERWIN  and 
Rogue  Wave  under  Windows 
operating  system;  Participate  in 
extensive  system  integration  and 
networking  usingTCP/IP  Require: 
M.S.  degree  (or  completion  of  all 
coursework)  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence,  an  Engineering  discipline, 
or  a  closely  related  field.  Must 
have  a  demonstrated  ability  to 
perform  the  stated  duties  gained 
through  academic  coursework/ 
previous  work  experience. 
Extensive  travel  on  assignment 
to  various  client  sites  within  the 
U.S.  is  required.  Competitive 
salary  offered.  Send  resume  to: 
Saumen  K.  Dutta,  President, 
Cosec  Corporation,  6755 
Peachtree  Industrial  Blvd.,  Suite 
235,  Atlanta,  GA  30360;  Attn: 
Job  NA. 


Senior  Programmer  Analyst: 
Plans,  develops,  test  &  documents 
computer  programs  applying 
knowledge  of  programming 
techniques  &  computer  systems; 
consult  with  user  to  identify  current 
procedures  &  clarify  program 
objectives;  design,  develop  web¬ 
sites  &  tools  using  java  script, 
SERVLETS,  APPLETS,  CORBA, 
RMI,  EJB,  COLD  FUSION,  CGI- 
PERL,  HTML,  HTML,  VISUAL 
AGE,  J  BUILDER,  JDBC,  ORA¬ 
CLE,  DB2,  VISUAL  BASIC,  ASP, 
NETSCAPE  ENTERPRISE, 
WEB  SERVER,  WEB  SPHERE, 
VISIO  ETC.  40  hrs/week  9:00am 
-  5:00pm,  job  is  in  Dania,  Req.  a 
High  School  Grad.  &  4  yrs  exp.  in 
job  offered.  Send  resume  to: 
Agency  for  Workforce  Innovation, 
Bureau  of  Workforce  Program 
Support  P.O.  BOX  10869,  Talla¬ 
hassee,  FI.  32302  Att:  L.  Knight, 
Re:  JOFL#21 95764. 


Network  Software  Engineer: 
Advanced  networking  tasks/ 
networking  protocol/intrusion 
detection.  Defining  scope  of 
activities  for  program  including 
technical  issues  addressed/ 
scheduling  milestones/  required 
resources/execution  of  plan / 
demonstration/program  support. 
Presentation  at  technical  confer¬ 
ences/workshops.  Interaction  with 
academic  researchers/industry 
re  technology  transfer/collabora¬ 
tion.  Participation  in  developing 
new  research  proposals  for 
external  funding.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  UNIX/FreeB- 
SD/Linux  environments,  C/C++/ 
networking  protocols/internal 
workings  of  Internet/ATM  network 
protocols/networking  security. 
$71,243  yr„  Master's  degree  in 
Computer  Science/Engineering, 
or  related  field,  1  year  exp.  in  job 
offered/related  occupation,  i.e. 
Computer  Science  or  Computer 
Engineering  Field  Hrs.  8:00 
am  to  5:00  pm  Resume  must 
include  Applicants  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  Number/Job  Order  number 
NC3018839  and  DOT  code 
030.062-01 0  Respond  to  nearest 
Job  Service  Office  or  submit 
Resume  to  Job  Service  1105 
Briggs  Avenue,  Durham,  NC 
27703. 


VEGA  is  currently  staffing  for  long 
term  stimulating  consulting  projects 
throughout  the  USA.  We  are  hiring 
professionals  with  any  of  the 
following  skills: 

AS/400,  RPG  andJDA 
COBOL/IMS 
DB2 
Oracle 
SQL  Server 
VB,  C++ 

Java/HTML 

PowerBuilder 

phone  800-810-8342  or 
www.vegaconsulting.com 


Programmer  Analyst  (Multiple 
Openings):  Plans,  develops, 
tests,  and  documents  computer 
programs.  Converts  project 
specifications,  using  flowcharts 
and  diagrams,  into  sequence  of 
detailed  instructions  and  logical 
steps  for  coding  into  computer 
language.  Analyzes,  reviews 
and  alters  program  to  increase 
operating  efficiency  or  adapt 
to  new  requirements  using  main¬ 
frame  computer  systems  and 
related  software.  Work  involves 
extensive  travel  and  frequent 
relocation.  Must  have  experience 
using:  1  of  Group  A  and  1  of 
Group  B  and  1  of  Group  C;  OR  2 
of  A  and  1  of  B;  OR  2  of  A  and  1 
of  C  as  follows:  Group  A  -  DB2, 
IBM3090,  IBM  ES9000,  MVS, 
IMS,  IDMS;  Group  B  -  CL/400, 
CICS,  TSO,  VSAM;  Group  C  - 
TELON,  COBOL,  JCL,  AS/400, 
RPG/400,  COBOL/400.  Bache¬ 
lor's  degree  in  one  of  several  lim¬ 
ited  fields:  Computer  Sci/Apps, 
Eng.,  Chem.,  Math  or  Physics. 
Salary  is  $67,000  per/yr,  40 
hrs/wk.,  9:00-5:00  p.m.  Please 
submit  resumes  to:  Director, 
Pittsburgh/Allegheny  Co.  Career- 
Link,  ATTN:  Alien  Labor  Cert. 
Unit,  425  Sixth  Avenue,  Suite 
2200,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15219,  Job 
Order  No.  WEB  185169. 


Progress  Application  Programmer 

Multiple  positions  available.  Pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  planning, 
developing,  testing,  and  docu¬ 
menting  computer  programs. 
Perform  data  interface  develop¬ 
ment  &  support  work  to  third  party 
ERP  systems.  Develop  commu¬ 
nications  between  our  applica¬ 
tions  and  other  accounting 
systems,  operating  on  AS-400’s, 
Unix,  or  NT.  Confer  with  upper 
management  in  identifying  current 
operating  procedures  and 
clarifying  program  objectives. 
Minimum  Requirements:  B.S.  in 
Comp.  Sci.  or  a  related  discipline 
and  3  yrs.  work  exp  with 
Progress  V8  using  UIB  develop¬ 
ment  tools,  including  3  yrs  work 
exp  in  commercial  programming 
on  UNIX  platforms,  and  minimum 
1  yr  exp  developing  character 
applications.  Must  be  knowl¬ 
edgeable  and  proficient  with 
ODBC  compliant  databases 
including  Progress  and  Oracle, 
and  must  have  exp  in  manufac¬ 
turing,  warehouse  management 
or  inventory  control.  Send  resume 
to:  Software  Mgr.,  Computerway 
Food  Systems,  635  Southwest 
St.,  High  Point,  NC  27260  or 
email  to:  admin  ©computerway- 
foodsystems.com 


Programmer/Analyst;  $55,850/ 
yr;  Plan,  develop,  test  and 
document  software  programs  for 
business  and  tech,  applications; 
Program  in  Delphi,  C,  C++, 
Visual  Basic,  PVCS,  Seagate 
Crystal  Reports  and  MS  SQL; 
Must  have  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Computer  Science,  Engineering, 
or  Physics  with  at  least  2  years 
experience  in  computer  program¬ 
ming  and  software  development 
and  the  ability  to  work  at  various 
locations  through  the  U.S.  Apply 
at  the  Texas  Workforce  Commis¬ 
sion,  Dallas,  Texas  or  send 
resume  to  1117  Trinity,  Room 
424T,  Austin,  Texas  78701 ,  JO# 
TX1 102260.  Ad  paid  by  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Software  Engineer  V 

For  co.  specializing  in  marketing  &  manufac¬ 
turing  of  computer  software,  redesign  & 
develop  new  products  &  features. 
Responsibilities  include  designing  &  imple¬ 
menting  key  complex  product  enhancements 
&  features  &  assisting  manager  &  advisory 
programmer  analysts  with  research  for  set¬ 
ting  product  direction  &  development 
process  BS  or  equivalent  in  Computer 
Science,  or  related  field  is  required  with  5 
years'  experience  in  job  offered  or  as 
Programmer  Analyst.  Experience  must 
include  product  development,  planning,  instal- 
latiorv/support  &  using  formal  methodologies, 
including  object-oriented,  structured  or  busi¬ 
ness  process  modeling.  You  must  have 
proficiency  in  C++  &  Visual  Basic  Position 
is  40  hours/week.  To  apply,  forward 
resume  to:  Siemens  Health  Services. 
Dept  RADMCPWOOD.  51  Valley  Stream 
Parkway.  Malvern,  PA  19355,  or  email: 
human.resourcesOsmed.com  Visit  our 
website  atwww.smed.com/careers 
E0E/M/F/D/V. 


PlanetPro  Inc:  A  software 
consulting  co.  offers  excellent 
benefits  &  flexible  hrs  for  the 
following  positions: 

•  Software  Engineer:  design, 
develop,  &  maintain  large 
components  of  programs  in 
VC++,  COM,  ASP,  Java,  VB,  and 
SAP.  BS+5  or  MS+  2  years  of 
exp.  in  CS,  info  sys.,  eng.  rel.  or 
app.  sci.  rel.  field 

•  DB/Netwrk  Admin:  Exp.  in 
Oracle,  SQL,  and/or  Sun  Solaris 
systems  analysis,  design,  & 
adm.  Certification  pref.  Deg.  in 
CS,  IS,  eng.  or  equv.  Jr.  level:  BS 
+  2  yrs.  exp.,  Sr.  level:  MS  +  2 
yrs.  exp. 

•  Programmer/analyst:  2  yrs. 
programming  exp.+  BS  in  CS, 
eng  or  info  sys. 

Need  to  operated  independently, 
assess  tradeoffs  in  design, 
evaluate  &  recommend  3rd  party 
software/technologies,  &  effec¬ 
tively  communicate  ideas.  Multiple 
locations  throughout  the  US,  will 
change  to  unanticipated  locations 
as  req.  Send  res  to:  Recruiting 
Manager,  PlanetPro  Inc.,  901 
Market  St.,  Suite  460,  Wilmington, 
DE  1 9801 .  Legal  right  to  work  in 
the  US  must  be  stated. 


Technical 

Professionals 

Rapid  growth  IT/Software 
company  hiring  for 
consulting  positions 
throughout  the  U.S.  Seeking 
experienced  software 
engineers,  programmers 
and  database  professionals 
at  all  levels  from  the 
advanced  degreed  to  the 
non-degreed  with 
experience  only.  We  want  to 
hear  from  you  if  you  have 
any  of  the  following  skills: 

♦  Hardware:  IBM  Mainframe 

♦  Operating  systems:  UNIX, 
Windows,  AIX,  MVS; 

♦  Database:  DB2,  Oracle, 
Sybase  Informix,  SQL 
Server; 

♦  Software:  IEF  Coolgen, 
Visual  Basic,  Visual  C++, 
CICS 

♦  Languages:  COBOL, 

Pearl  C/C++,  Java,  JCL. 

We  offer  comprehensive 
benefits.  Fax  or  E-mail 
resume  indicating  position 
of  interest  to: 

(603)  925-2723 
Sundar@Shaktisolutions.com 

SHAKTI  GROUP 

EOE 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST  to 
analyze,  design,  develop,  test, 
implement,  maintain  and  support 
application  software  systems  in 
a  client/server  environment  using 
C.  Sybase,  PowerBuilder  and 
MS  SQL  Server  under  Windows 
NT  operating  system.  Require: 
B.S.  degree  (or  equivalent)  in 
Computer  Science,  an  Engi¬ 
neering  discipline,  or  a  closely 
related  field,  with  one  year  of 
experience  in  the  job  offered  or 
in  the  related  occupation  of  Soft¬ 
ware  Engineer  or  Systems 
Analyst.  Three  years  of  college 
education  wit  an  additional  three 
years  of  experience  in  the  field 
will  be  considered  equivalent  to 
the  B.S.  degree.  Extensive  travel 
on  assignments  to  various  client 
sited  within  the  U.S.  is  required. 
Competitive  salary  offered. 
Apply  by  resume  to:  Raghavendra 
Kulkarni,  President,  Pro  Softnet 
Corporation,  3235  Satellite 
Blvd.,  Bldg.  400  Suite  300, 
Duluth,  GA  30096;  Attn:  Job  RK. 


Software 
Engineers  and 
Other  Information 
Technology 
Professionals 

Employee-owned  Science 
Applications  International 
Corporation  (SAIC),  a 
Fortune  500  company, 
provides  high-technology 
services  and  products  to 
government  and  commercial 
customers.  SAIC  and  its 
subsidiaries  have  estimated 
annual  revenues  of  over  $5.5 
billion  and  more  than  41,000 
employees  at  offices  in  over 
150  cities  worldwide. 

Currently,  we  have  multiple 
openings  at  various  U.S. 
locations  for  SOFTWARE 
ENGINEERS  AND 
OTHER  INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 
PROFESSIONALS. 

SAIC  offers  a  competitive 
salary  and  comprehensive 
benefits  package.  Qualified 
applicants  please  forward 
your  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  SAIC, 

Human  Resources,  REF: 

PT,  1450  Poydras  Street, 
Suite  670,  New  Orleans,  LA 
70112;  Fax:  (800)  650-3562. 
We  are  an  Affirmative  Action 
Employer  who  values  cultural 
diversity  in  the  workplace. 

SAIC 

Science  Applications  International  Corporation 

An  Employee-Owned  Company 

More  information  about  SAIC  is 
available  on  the  Internet  at: 

www.saic.com 


Emerald  Solutions.  Inc. 

Great  opportunities  at  a 
dynamic  NATIONAL  consulting 
firm. 

Software  Engineers: 

Must  have  a  Bachelor's  Degree 
in  Computer  Science  or  related 
field  and  a  minimum  of  5  years 
related  progressive  work 
experience. 

Programmer  Analysts: 
Must  have  a  Bachelor’s  Degree 
in  Computer  Science  or  related 
field  or  the  equivalent  education 
and  experience. 

We  have  offices  in  Birmingham, 
AL,  Walnut  Creek,  CA,  Stamford, 
CT,  Alpharetta,  GA,  Boston,  MA, 
Warren,  NJ,  New  York,  NY, 
Portland,  OR,  Dallas,  TX,  Vienna. 
VA,  and  Bellevue,  WA. 

Send  resume,  including  location 
preference  to: 

Emerald  Solutions,  Inc. 

Ref#CWAD07 
111  SW  5th  Ave„  #2700 
Portland,  OR  97204 
E-mail: 

cwad07emeraldsolutions.com 

EOE 


DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 
Data  backup  &  archives,  operating 
systems  &  application  software, 
internet,  webpage  &  email;  dvlp 
data  mgmt  policies;  install/ 
support  PCs.  3  yrs  exp  in  job  or 
as  programmer-analyst  reqd. 
$60K/yr.  Send  resume  to:  I  Vargas, 
USA  Atlanta  Trading,  2160  River 
Hghts  Ct,  Marietta,  GA  30067. 


OMP@®MOTI10M 
Tn®ixiiM@fL@®r 
....  ©piroiRiTywinniE® 

The  Gillette  Company  is  the 
world  leader  in  more  than 
a  dozen  consumer  product 
categories.  Global  World 
Class  operations  are  increas¬ 
ingly  dependent  on  Informa¬ 
tion  Technology.  Exciting  op¬ 
portunities  exist  in  global 
business  process  integration 
initiatives.  We  are  currently 
seeking  the  following  highly 
qualified  professionals  to  join 
the  Gillette  IT  team  in  the 
Boston  area. 

The  following  positions 
commonly  require  a  Bache¬ 
lor's  degree  (or  equivalent) 
in  Computer  Science,  MIS, 
Business  Admin.,  or  similarly 
relevant  field,  and  3-5  years 
relevant  experience. 

I  Staff  Programmer  Ana¬ 
lysts 

I  (SAP)  Staff  Basis  Adminis- 
trators/Con-figuration-Inte- 
gration  Specialists/Applica¬ 
tion  Developers 

I  Data  Warehouse 

Architects/Developers/Data- 
b  a  s  e 

Administrators 

I  Telecommunications  Ana¬ 
lysts 

Starting  salaries  range  from 
$56,100  to  $119,000  per  year, 
together  with  paid 
vacation,  medical,  dental,  life 
and  disability  insurances,  and 
other  industry-competitive 
benefits. 

Please  mail  /  email  resume 
to:  The  Gillette  Company, 
Prudential  Tower  Building, 
ATTN:  Ms.  Odelaine  Durand, 
Corporate  Recruiter,  Boston, 
MA  02199.  Email: 
Odelaine  _Durand@Gillette.Co 
m. 

The  Gillette  Company  is  an 
equal  employment  opportuni¬ 
ty  employer 


Computer  Programmer:  Design 
and  implement  Website  for 
computer  distribution  company; 
design  and  develop  e-business 
programs  for  company's 
customers.  BS  in  Computer 
Science.  Send  resumes  to: 
Attn:  Jennifer  HU.  President, 
Megtron  Inti,  Inc.,  6175-A  North- 
belt  Pkwy,  Norcross,  GA  30071. 


Account  executive  to  represent 
manufacturer/distributor  of  infor¬ 
mational  systems  in  the  south¬ 
ern  half  of  Florida,  develop  new 
accounts,  find  solutions  to 
clients’  information  technology 
needs  by  combining  hardware 
and  software  produced  by  various 
manufacturers;  should  be  able  to 
"cold  call"  and  work  independent 
of  technical  or  marketing  assis¬ 
tance.  and  should  have  at  least 
three  major  accounts  to  bring 
over;  IBMRS/6000  and  at  least 
two  COMPAQ  sales  certifications 
required,  must  be  knowledge¬ 
able  in  latest  computer  technol¬ 
ogy,  with  basis  configuration 
skills,  work  at  home  or  on  the 
road:  must  develop  own  marketing 
materials  and  be  able  to  prepare 
effective  proposals;  at  least  ten 
years  experience  in  sales,  and 
proven  ability  to  meet  /surpass 
sales  quotas;  some  college.  B  A. 
helpful,  but  not  required.  Send 
resume  to:  Agency  for  Workforce 
Innovation,  P.O.  Box  10869, 
Tallahassee.  FL  32302,  Job 
Order  #FL-2189534. 
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Full  time  Software  Engineer 
responsible  for  developing,  mod¬ 
ifying  and  maintaining  applica¬ 
tions  that  may  be  customized  or 
standardized.  Responsible  for 
design,  development,  testing 
and  implementation  of  software 
using  Oracle.  Perform  systems 
analysis,  end  user  requirements 
studies,  systems  design,  coding, 
implementation,  documentation, 
and  maintenance  support,  using 
Client/Sever  Oracle-based  system 
and  PL/SQL.  Must  have  a 
Master's  Degree  in  CS,  EE  or 
any  engineering  discipline.  Must 
have  one  years  of  experience  in 
job  offered  or  position  with  same 
duties.  Salary  $67,050/yr.  Send 
resume  to:  Kimberly  Donohue, 
DataScan  Technologies  1105 
Sanctuary  Pkwy.,  Ste.  400, 
Alpharetta,  GA  30004. 


F/T  System  Support  Analyst 
responsible  for  maintaining 
internal  local  area  network; 
maintaining  remote-corporate 
(LA  and  Atlanta)  communications 
network;  troubleshooting  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  problems; 
intedace  with  vendors  to  resolve 
problems  using  Dbase  IV,  DOS, 
Windows  NT/95/98/2000,  and 
Q  Base.  Other  responsibilities 
include  maintaining  2  interactive 
web  sites  in  Chinese;  act  as 
webmaster;  update  and  edit  web 
contents;  trouble-shoot  user 
problems.  Must  have  a  Bachelor’s 
in  Computer  Information  Systems. 
Must  have  3  yrs.  of  exp.  a  position 
w/same  duties.  Must  be  fluent  in 
Chinese.  Salary:  $39,897/yr. 
Send  resume  to:  Max  Liu,  ADTH, 
Inc.  5388  New  Peachtree  Rd„ 
Atlanta,  GA  30341. 


NETWORK  ENGINEERS 
sought  by  IT  consulting  firm  with 
locations  in  Chicago,  IL  and  in 
NJ.  Candidates  must  have  a 
Bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent 
in  Comp.  Sci.,  Business  Adm.  or 
related  field  and  at  least  five 
years  of  experience  in  network 
management  and/or  administra¬ 
tion.  Send  resume  to:  Joseph  M. 
Triolo,  Spherion  Infrastructure 
Solutions  Group,  9  Polito  Drive, 
Lyndhurst.  NJ  07071. 


Programmer  Analysts  (multiple 
positions)  sought  by  computer 
s/w  consultancy  firm  in  Yardley, 
PA.  Must  have  Bach  or  equiv  and 
one  yr  relevant  exp.  Respond  to: 
HR  Dept,  Global  Systems  Tech¬ 
nologies,  Inc.,  109  Floral  Vale 
Blvd.,  Yardley,  PA  19067. 


CHIEF  SOFTWARE  APPLICA¬ 
TION  DEVELOPER.  Provides 
overall  mgmt  of  strategic  appl. 
planning,  design  and  implemen¬ 
tation  projects  for  corp.  clients  as 
well  as  internal  corp.  sys.  devel¬ 
opment  projects,  assumes  the 
lead  for  developing  company 
system  development  standards. 
Hours:  40/week-9  am  to  5  pm. 
Salaiy:  $88,698.24/yr.  Requires 
M.S.  in  Comp  Sci.  or  related  tech 
field  plus  1  yr.  exp.  in  job  offered 
or  1  yr  related  database  appl.  sys 
dev.  exp.  Reply  by  resume  only 
(2  copies)  to:  Case  #20012904. 
Labor  Exchange  Office,  19 
Staniford  Street,  1st  Floor, 
Boston,  MA  021 14. 


F/T  Server  Mgr.  Design,  test  & 
maintain  Web  server  architec¬ 
tures  for  co.  website  inc,  server 
environment  IIS,  ASP,  C++  & 
operating  system  software  patch 
levels  across  website.  Resp.  for 
site  backups  &  work  w/NOCs  & 
co-loc.  prov.  Member  of  support 
team  for  site  issues,  24x7  website 
&  HHNT  high  transactions,  web 
&  SQL  db  servers.  Develop  & 
support  GIS  systems  using  Map- 
info.  Work  w /  UNIX,  NT  Server, 
IIS  4  &  5,  TCP,  HP/ManageX  & 
networking  in  CISCO  &  3COM. 
Must  have  Asso.  deg.  or  equiv.  in 
CS,  and  Engin.  discipline  or 
related  field.  Foreign  deg.  equiv. 
accepted.  Five  yrs.  exp.  Salary: 
$65-72,000.  Resume  to  James 
Dale,  Headhunter.Net,  Inc., 
333  Research  Court,  Suite  200, 
Norcross,  GA  30092. 


Several  computer  related 
positions  available  for  large 
transportation  and  logistics 
services  company.  Degree, 
technical  skills  &  experience 
vary  per  position.  Send 
resume  to: 

vivianirizarrv@ups.com  or 
United  Parcel  Service, 
P.O.  Box  833,  Mahwah,  NJ 
07430,  Attn:  Vivian  Inzarry, 
A-563,  Ref.  #1 . 


Several  positions  avail¬ 
able.  Requirements  and 
salary  vary  per  position. 
Send  resume  to:  Watson 
Ramachandran,  A.M.I., 
6145F  Northbelt  Park¬ 
way,  Norcross,  Georgia 
30071 . 


Systems  Analyst-Conway,  SC. 
Design  and  develop  software  for 
telecommunication  applications 
utilizing  Cobol,  VS  Cobol  2, 
PL/1,  C,  C++,  Powerbuilder, 
Java,  DCL,  FMS,  Datatree,  LSE, 
EDT,  X-Windows.  Fulltime.  BS 
Comp.  Sclence/Rel.  Field/Engg 
&  2  years  telecom  software 
development  exp.  using  above 
tools.  Prevailing  wage  &  Benefits. 
Mail  resume  to  Jim  Forbes, 
Director  (Billing)  Horry  Telephone 
Cooperative,  #3480  Hwy  701 
North,  Conway,  SC  29526.  EOE. 


Free  Electron  Technology,  Inc. 

Brewster,  NY 

Seeks  Analog  Design  Engineer 

Edu:  B.SJM.SyPh.D.  in  Elec.  Engg 
Exp:  0  to  3  Yrs.  Analog  Design  exp. 
w /  following  key  skills: 

'Analog  custom  ASIC  design 
*CMOS/BCMOS/GaAs  processes 
'High  frequency  testing  tech¬ 
niques 

'Cadence  design  tools  (Spectre, 
SPICE,  Verilog-A) 

'Cadence  layout,  DRC,  LVS 
'Wafer  &  board  level  testing 
Comp.  Salary 

Send  your  resume  to:  careers® 
FreeElectronTechnology.com  or 
Free  Electron  Technology 
185  Route  312,  Southeast 
Executive  Park,  Brewster,  NY 
10509 

www.freeelectrontechnology.com 


F/T  Chief  Technology  Officer. 
Resp.  for  managing  co.  MIS 
dept.,  directing  &  monitoring  all 
aspects  of  design,  production, 
implementation,  distribution  & 
marketing  of  co.  software  appli¬ 
cations  product  line.  Must  have 
Bachelor’s  deg.  in  CS,  any 
Engineering  discipline  or  related 
field.  Foreign  deg.  equiv.  accepted. 
Must  have  8  yrs.  exp.  in  job 
offered  or  position  w/same  duties. 
Salary:  $125,000.  Resume  to: 
Marcia  Taylor,  Bennett  Technology 
Group,  LLC,  1001  Industrial 
Pkwy.,  P.O.  Box  569,  McDonough, 
GA  30253. 


Multiple  openings  available  for 
Prog/Sys  Analysts,  DBA's,  Sys / 
Admin  and  S/W  Engineers  to 
design/develop  S/W  appls  using 
some  of  the  following  -  Cobol, 
CICS,  DB2;  Java,  PowerBuilder, 
HTML,  XML;  data  warehousing, 
cognos;  wireless/web  technolo¬ 
gies;  C++,  VB,  Oracle,  Developer 
2000,  SAP,  ABAP/4;  Oracle/ 
Sybase  /  Informix  database 
admin;  Unix/NT  system  admin; 
IBM  Net. Commerce,  MQSeries, 
Websphere;  BS/MS  or  equivalent 
in  CS,  Engg,  Science,  Math  or 
Bus  Admin  required.  Salary: 
$70-90K  full  time.  Travel/relocation 
involved.  Resumes  to:  HR, 
Smartsoft  International  4898 
South  Old  Peachtree  Road, 
Suite  200,  Norcross,  GA  30071. 


F/T  Business  Analyst  responsible 
for  designing  and  programming 
mission  critical  web  enables 
business  applications  for  small 
to  mid-sized  clients  using  ASP 
and  IIS.  Develop  COM  compo¬ 
nents  that  encapsulate  business 
logic,  user  interface  and  data 
access.  Design  and  develop 
relational  databases  and  complex 
SQL  stored  procedures.  Must 
have  a  BA  in  CS,  Business  or 
related  field.  Must  have  2  yrs.  of 
exp.  in  the  job  offered  or  a 
position  w/  same  duties.  Salary: 
$64,794/yr.  Send  resume  to:  Lori 
Flotte,  Open  Systems,  Inc.,  4005 
Windward  Plaza  Dr.,  Ste.  500, 
Alpharetta,  GA  30005. 


♦ 


Programmer/Analyst  wanted  by 
PPD  Inc.  in  NJ  Office.  Must  have 
Masters  deg  in  Comp  Sci  w/at 
least  2  yrs  exp  in  clinical  trials 
data  related  s/  ware  analysis, 
dsgn  &  dvlpmt  using  SAS, 
PL/SQL,  SQL,  Oracle.  Knowl  & 
exp  in  large  complex  data 
systms  &  web  technologies  a+. 
Please  send  resume  w/ref.  code 
BM04  to  Chris  McLean,  HR 
Dept,  3900  Paramount  Pkwy, 
Morrisville,  NC  27560  or  email: 
hr-rtp®  rtp.ppdi.com 


Data  Base  Administrator  (Atlanta, 
GA):  Entry-level  position  to 
design  &  implement  logical/ 
physical  databases  in  Oracle 
database  &  coordinate  database 
development  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  Sr.  engineers.  Code 
database  descriptions  &  specify 
indentifiers  of  database  to  data¬ 
base  management  system.  May 
also  write  PL/SQL  scripts  for 
statistical  analysis  &  data  mining; 
assist  in  tuning  queries  &  scripts 
for  performance  in  Oracle.  Req. 
B.S.  in  C.S.  No  prior  exp  required. 
Must  demonstrate  ability  to 
pedorm  job  through  coursework 
or  course  project  in  Oracle  DBA. 
Resume  referencing  Job  Code 
MRGC0708  to  HR  Director, 
Stanley  Assoc.,  Inc.,  300  North 
Washington  St.,  Ste.  400, 
Alexandria,  VA  22314. 


F/T  Programmer/Analyst.  Respon¬ 
sible  for  designing  &  testing 
applications  using  ID  Edwards 
One  World  software  73.3  w/Orade. 
Develop  conversion  programs  & 
modify  source  codes  using  SQL, 
ODBC  &  Unix.  Perform  software 
modifications,  evaluate  business 
requirements  &  design  cus¬ 
tomized  applications.  Must  have 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  Computer 
Science,  any  Engineering  disci¬ 
pline  or  related  field.  Foreign 
degree  equivalent  accepted. 
Must  have  2  yrs.  exp.  in  job 
offered  or  position  w/same  duties. 
Salary:  $80,000.  Resume  to 
Brian  Jones,  PSS  World  Medical, 
Inc.,  4345  Southpoint  Blvd., 
Jacksonville,  FL  32216. 


Two  Programmer  Analyst  posi¬ 


tions  available.  Requirements 


and  salary  vary  per  position. 


Send  resume  to:  Recruiting 


Manager,  Novinvest,  LLC,  P.O. 


Box  18817,  Atlanta,  GA  31126. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
provide  on-site  consulting  in 
development  of  systems  software 
analysis,  design,  programming, 
testing  and  implementation  using 
PeopleSoft  tools  and  Oracle 
Financials  in  client-server  envi¬ 
ronment,  relational  database 
Oracle,  system  and  SQL  Server, 
DB2  and  perform  physical  fit  and 
gap  analysis;  prepare  user 
documentation  for  complete 
software  life  cycle.  Require: 
Master  (or  equivalent)  in  Elec¬ 
tronics  Engineering/Computer 
Science  and  three  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  job  offered.  Bachelor’s 
(or  equivalent)  with  five  years 
experience  may  be  substituted 
for  Masters  and  three  years 
experience.  40%  travel  to  cus¬ 
tomer’s  location  required.  Salary: 
$69,000  per  year,  8  am  to  5  pm, 
M-F.  Apply  with  resume  to:  Pres¬ 
ident,  S4  Consultants,  Inc.,  99 
Weatherstone  Drive,  Suite  940, 
Woodstock,  GA  30188. 


Computers/Software  Engineer 
Pinkerton  Computer 
Consultants,  Inc. 

Pinkerton  Computer  Consultants, 
Inc.,  a  proven  leader  in  providing 
Information  Technology  services 
for  more  than  30  years,  currently 
seeks  Software  Engineers  for 
long  term  and  challenging 
projects/employment.  Qualified 
applicants  will  have  a  Bachelor's 
degree  in  business  computing, 
comp,  sci.,  eng’g,  math,  or  rel. 
disc.  4  yrs  exp  in  job  offered  or  4 
yrs  as  prog/anal,  or  rel  occup. 
Must  have  exp.  W/DB2,  OS/390 
(MVS),  PL/1  &  REXX.  Please 
fax  resumes  to  Paul  Sanford, 
Senior  Recruiter  (61 7)  227-0057. 
PLEASE  REFERENCE  CODE: 
SE/PS. 


Semafor  Technologies  has 
multiple  openings  for  S/W 
Engineers,  Prog/Sys  Analysts, 
DBAs,  Proj  Mgrs  and  Sys 
Admins  to  design  /  develop  / 
administer  software  applications 
using  various  development  tools, 
languages,  database/internet/ 
wireless  technologies  on  windows 
and  UNIX  platforms.  Customize 
commercial  business  application. 
All  positions  require  BS/MS  or 
foreign  equiv  in  Comp  Sci,  Math, 
Business,  Sciences,  Engg  (any 
branch)  or  related  field.  Highly 
competitive  salaries  &  benefits. 
Travel/relocation  req.  Resumes 
to:  HR,  3300  Holcomb  Bridge 
Rd,  Ste  212,  Norcross,  GA 
30092 


Network  Engineer  wanted  for 
Software  Co.  in  Deerfield  Beach, 
FL.  Must  have  B.S.  in  Engg.  &  7 
yrs.  exp  in  hardware  and  software 
installation  &  trouble  shooting. 
Must  have  expert  knowledge  in 
Win2k,  WinNT,  Unix,  Rise  based 
processors,  Cisco  routers,  SQL 
Server  &  Oracle.  Respond  to: 
HR  Dept.,  Computer  Solutions  & 
Software  International,  Inc.,  856 
S.  Military  Trail,  Deerfield  Beach, 
FL  33442. 


Programmer  Analyst  sought  by 
financial  services  and  products 
firm  in  Syracuse,  NY.  Must  have 
Bachelor’s  degree  or  equivalent 
in  Computer  Science,  Engineer¬ 
ing  or  related  field,  and  at  least 
two  years  of  software  experi¬ 
ence.  Knowledge  of  DLS  devel¬ 
opment  and  product  required. 
Please  email  resume  to 
monyjobs@mony.com  (reference 
C.V.) 


Several  computer  related 
positions  available  for  large 
software  development,  sup¬ 
port  and  sales  company. 
Degree,  technical  skills  & 
experience  vary  per  position. 
Send  resume  to  Phyllis 
Scott,  MAPICS,  Inc.,  1000 
Windward  Concourse  Park¬ 
way,  Suite  100,  Alpharetta, 
GA  30005. 


SW  Eng'r:  Research,  dsgn,  & 
dvlp  eng'g  sw  sys  w/  QA  Run/ 
Director,  Load  Runner,  VB, 
Oracle  &  CICS;  Dvlop  Test  Plan, 
Automate  test  Scripts,  Stress 
test’g  &  analyze  Test  Result  w / 
QA  Run/Track  Rec'd,  Load 
Runner,  PVCS  sys;  Train  users 
in  sys  use  &  provide  tech,  support. 
40h/w,  8-5,  BS  in  Eng’g/comp. 
related  fields  &  1  -yr  wk  exp  in 
any  posi’n  w/  QA  Run/Director  & 
Load  Runner.  Resume  to  P. 
Sharmila,  Number  Only,  Inc.  21 
Tech.  Dr.  #2,  W.  Lebanon,  NH 
03784 

emaikshamms  @  yahoo.com 
Several  computer  related 
positions  for  large  telecom¬ 
munications  consulting  ser¬ 
vices  company.  Send  resume 
to:  Jennifer  Smith,  Serna,  6 
Concourse  Pkwy.,  Suite 
2700,  Atlanta,  GA  30328. 


Call  your 

ITcareers  Sales  Representative 
or  Janis  Crowley. 

1-800-762-2977 


System  Engineer,  Evergreen 
Funds,  Interpret  business 
requirements  &  define  technical 
alternatives,  tools  &  platforms. 
Assist  in  defining  time  tables 
&  project  plans.  Code,  test, 
implement,  &  document  the 
solutions.  Min.  Reqs.  incl.  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  MIS  &  5  yrs 
exp.  in  pos.  offd  or  as  Programmer 
Analyst.  The  5  yrs  of  reqd  exp 
must  have  incl.  work  in  a  finan¬ 
cial  services  institution  and  work 
w/  new  appl.  dvlp.  using  Java 
&  middleware  tech,  including 
object-oriented  analysis,  design, 
coding,  &  testing.  40hrs/wk,  8-5, 
$71 ,400-$98,700.  Send  resume 
&  cvr.  Itr.  to  Luzanna  Korshuk, 
200  Berkeley  Street.  Boston,  MA 
02116. 


Systems  Analyst.  NYC  computer 


company  is  seeking  for  F/T 


professional  to  analyze,  design 
&  install  network  of  high  power 


computer  stations.  Reqd.  exp.  or 
knowl  in  R/Power,  Client  Server 


&  Financial  Software  Solution. 


Send  resume  by  fax  212-647- 


0392. 
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IT  Careers  in 

Telecommunications/Wireless 


While  having  Information  technology  skills 
Is  a  must  in  the  telecommunications/wireless 
Industry,  just  as  Important  is  knowledge  of  how 
the  telecommunications  industry  works  and  what 
levers  affect  the  business  most. 


"I  tend  to  look  for  flexibility  and 
adaptability,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  how 
telecom  works,"  explains  Alex  Lederman, 
technical  group  lead  for  the  e-business  unit 
at  Verizon  Communications  in  Dallas.  "We 
hire  new  graduates  and  experienced  people, 
but  what  makes  them  stand  apart  is  that 
knowledge  of  what  is  driving  this  industry." 
Verizon  tends  to  recruit  people  with  the 
latest  technical  skills  to  support  the  new 
business  centers,  including  e-business. 

For  new  college  grads,  Verizon  has 
developed  a  systems  architect  develop¬ 
ment  program.  "This  takes  new  graduates 
through  18  months  of  rotations  through¬ 
out  the  company,"  says  Lederman.  "They 


gain  an  under¬ 
standing  of  all 
the  technologies 
and  projects 
before  being 
assigned  a  lead 

position  on  their  own  projects." 

Currently  Verizon  is  working  on  a  wide 
range  of  projects.  Following  the  formation 
of  the  merged  company,  Verizon  was 
required  by  the  FCC  to  create  a  separate 
affiliate  of  its  DSL,  frame  relay  and 
broadband  services.  The  IT  group  was 
responsible  for  developing  the  technology 
infrastructure  enabling  the  business.  “We 
had  a  time  constraint  for  designing  and 


implementing  a  new  operation  support 
system,  as  well  as  integrating  systems  and 
building  the  links  from  scratch,"  Lederman 
says.  In  addition  to  building  entirely  new 
systems,  IT  professionals  with  Verizon  are 
continuing  to  develop  more  and  more 
customer-based  services  and  developing 
new  automated  systems  to  drive  down  the 
cost  of  delivering  service  to  customers. 

"It  may  sound  corny,  but  Verizon  is 
providing  a  stable  environment  to  IT 
professionals  as  well  as  the  opportunity 
associated  with  always  doing  something 
new,”  Lederman  says.  "We  aren't  assigned  to 
repetitive  tasks.  Plus  we  have  the  push  of  a 
big  company  to  drive  the  future,  influencing 
how  technologies  develop." 


For  more  job  opportunities  with  telecommunications/wireless  firms,  turn  to 
the  pages  of  ITcareers. 

•  If  you'd  like  to  take  part  in  an  upcoming  ITcareers  feature,  contact 
Janis  Crowley,  650.312.0607  or  janis_crowley@itcareers.net. 

•  Produced  by  Carole  R.  Hedden 

•  Designed  by  Aldebaran  Graphic  Solutions 
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The  '/  Diversity  Career  Fair  In  The  Nation  ” 
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Silver  Sponsor 

Verizon  Wireless 


Bronze  Sponsor 

Verizon 


Meet  face-to-face  with  the  area's  hottest  companies  and 
land  a  job  with  more  money,  opportunity  &  challenge! 


2001  UPCOMING  SCHEDULE  OF  EVENTS 

CHICAGO,  IL 

DALLAS,  TX 

WESTBURY,  NY 

Tuesday,  July  24 

Tuesday,  August  7 

Monday,  September  10 

NEWARK,  NJ 

SAN  DIEGO,  CA 

NEW  YORK,  NY 

Monday,  July  30 

:  Tuesday,  August  7 

:  Tuesday  ,  September  1 1 

CALL  1-800-562-7469  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  EXHIBITING  OR  ATTENDING! 

Or  check  out  www.naacpcareerfair.com  to  find  out  more  about 
these  events  and  other  career  opportunities. 


The  NAACPDiversity  Coreer  Fair  is  produced  and  managed  by  Shomex 

2601  Ocean  Park  Boulevard,  Suite  200  •  Santa  Monica,  CA  90405  •  (310)  450-8831 
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IT  CAREERS 


How  far  can  I  take 

my  career? 


As  a  $180  million  industry  leader,  we  are  able  to  provide  our  people  with  the  kind 
of  work  environment,  opportunities,  benefits,  growth  potential  and  progressive  training 
others  can’t  match.  We  are  looking  for  IT  professionals  with  a  minimum  of  1+ 
years  experience  for  the  following  job  titles: 


.  PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
.  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

•  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER 

•  DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 
.  DATABASE  ANALYST 

.  LAN  ADMINISTRATOR 

Our  skill  sets  include: 

.  CLIENT/SERVER 
.  ERP  -  SAP,  ORACLE, 
PEOPLESOFT 


•  SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 

.  WEB  DEVELOPER  /  ARCHITECT 
.  DATA  WAREHOUSING 
ARCHITECT 

•  IT  PROJECT  MANAGER 
.  BUSINESS  ANALYST 


.  INTERNET 
.  E-COMMERCE 
•  MAINFRAME 


•  SAP  FUNCTIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EXPERTS 
.  HIGH  LEVEL  SOLUTIONS 
SALES  EXECUTIVES 
.  QA/TESTER 
.  TECHNICAL  RECRUITER 


.  MID-RANGE,  AS/400 

•  CRM  -  SIEBEL 

•  DATA  MODELING 


Contact  the  Corporate  Headquarters  for  positions  available  in  the  following 
areas:  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Connecticut,  Denver,  Florida,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Phoenix,  Southern  California, 
Texas,  Virginia/ DC. 


For  consideration  please  reference  Job  Code:  RIRCW04 
and  send  your  resume  to:  RCG  Information 
Technology;  Attn:  National  Recruiting,  379  Thornall 
Street,  Edison,  NJ  08837;  FAX:  (732)744-3583  or 
email  to:  recruit@rcgit.com.  We  are  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  M/F/D/V. 


RCG  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 
www.rcgit.com 


M  B  A  R 


DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 

Founded  in  1987  by  the  late  David  Packard,  Monterey  Bay 
Aquarium  Research  Institute  is  a  private  oceanographic 
research  institute,  uniquely  dedicated  to  the  development  of 
state-of-the-art  equipment,  instrumentation,  systems  and 
methods  for  scientific  research  in  the  deep  waters  of  the 
ocean.  Located  in  Moss  Landing,  California,  MBARI’s 
research  center  includes  science  and  engineering  laboratories, 
as  well  as  an  operations  facility  to  support  our  research  vessels 
and  oceanographic  equipment,  including  remotely  operated 
vehicles.  For  more  information  on  MBARI,  please  visit  our 
web  site  at  http://www.mbari.org. 

This  position  plans  and  administers  computerized  databases, 
including  base  definition,  structure,  documentation,  long 
range  requirements,  and  operational  guidelines.  Ensures 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  data  in  master  files  and  various 
support  tools.  Establishes  and  maintains  security  and  integrity 
controls.  Recommends  policies  and  procedures  relating  to 
database  management.  Assists  engineers,  developers,  scientists 
and  other  staff  in  the  use  of  information  management  and 
database  technology  by  providing  both  technical  support  and 
database  administrative  support  and  services.  Stays  abreast 
of  and  promotes  the  use  of  information  management  tech¬ 
nologies  which  will  improve  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of 
data  management  and  development  efforts. 

Bachelor's  degree  in  a  technical  discipline  or  equivalent 
experience  in  database  administration  is  required.  Significant 
experience  and  demonstrated  ability  in  the  administration  of 
Microsoft  Back  Office  products  including  NT  Server  and  SQL 
Server  required.  Must  possess  excellent  communication  and 
organizational  skills.  Must  be  able  to  work  with  diverse  group 
of  people.  Must  be  willing  and  able  to  go  to  sea  for  a  specified 
duration. 

Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  MBARI,  Human 
Resources,  7700  Sandholdt  Road,  Moss  Landing,  CA,  95039- 
9644,  fax  to  (831)  775-1620,  or  email  to  jobs@mbari.org. 

EOE 

MBARI  Welcomes  Diversity 

MBARI  considers  all  applicants  for  employment  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  disability,  or 
veteran  status. 


SENIOR  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 
ANALYST 

Spectra  seeks  to  fill  a  position  for 
a  Senior  Business  Systems 
Analyst  to  play  leadership  role  in 
areas  of  documentation  and 
data  control,  Quality  systems, 
Engineering  Change  Manage¬ 
ment,  ERP  and  Workflow. 

Job  Duties:  Analyze,  design 
and  implement  new  systems  and 
enhancements,  addressing 
functional  problems  from  initial 
investigation  through  design, 
coding  and  implementation; 
develop  and  maintain  software 
solutions  for  complex  business 
issues;  be  responsible  for  project 
planning,  including  scope,  tasks, 
deliverables,  milestones  and 
documentation;  coordinate, 
guide  and  document  user 
requirements  for  systems  to  be 
developed  or  modified;  be 
responsible  for  report  writing, 
Data  Mart/Data  Warehousing 
development,  and  ERP  applica¬ 
tion  support;  make  use  of  engi¬ 
neering  and  manufacturing 
expertise  to  analyze  and  imple¬ 
ment  major  cost  reduction 
programs. 

Requires:  Bachelor's  degree 
or  equivalent  with  academic 
training  in  Systems  Analysis  and 
Applications  Programming;  four 
(4)  years'  experience  in  applica¬ 
tions  development,  implementa¬ 
tion,  and  maintenance  in  a 
manufacturing  or  engineering 
environment;  SQL  database 
skills  (Oracle  and  Access  pre¬ 
ferred)  in  a  UNIX/NT  environ¬ 
ment;  experience  with  Power- 
House  and  Visual  Basic 
software. 

Salary:  $85,000  per  year.  Please 
direct  all  inquiries  to  Karen 
Hebert,  Director  of  Human 
Resources. 

Khebert  @  spectra-ing.com  or 
Spectra  Inc.,  PO  Box  68C 
Hanover,  NH  03755 
This  position  is  being  posted  in 
connection  with  the  filing  of  an 
application  for  permanent  alien 
labor  certification.  Under  current 
regulations,  the  Department  of 
Labor  accepts  and  considers 
informal 
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Comes  of  Age 


Don’t  miss  the  world’s  leading  Linux  event  focusing  on  Linux  and  Open  Source  solutions. 
Whether  you’re  looking  for  a  better  way  to  manage  and  scale  your  network,  or  a  more 
cost-effective  way  to  run  your  company,  LinuxWorld  Conference  &  Expo  can  show  you  how. 
Be  there  to  network,  learn  and  see  where  Open  Source  comes  of  age. 

«  Hear  Keynotes  from  leading  Linux  and  Open  Source  visionaries 

■  Shane  Robison,  Sr.  Vice  President  &  CTO,  Compaq  Computer  Corporation 

■  Larry  Lessig,  Law  Professor,  Stanford  Law  School 

■  Matthew  Szulik,  President  &  CEO,  Red  Hat 

■  Attend  Feature  Presentations  such  as  “Golden  Penguin  Bowl”  hosted  by  Nicholas 
Petreley,  “The  State  of  Open  Source”  featuring  Linus  Torvalds,  hosted  by  Larry 
Augustin,  CEO,  VA  Linux  Systems,  and  “Best  Practices  with  Linux  for  e-Business 
Infrastructure”  moderated  by  Ross  Mauri,  Vice  President,  IBM  and  President,  OSDN  Lab. 


Conferences 

August  26-30,  2001 


Expo 

August  28-30,  2001 

e 

Moscone 

Convention 

Center 

San  Francisco,  CA 


■  Experience  an  interactive  exhibit  floor  that  will  showcase  the  hottest  Linux  products, 
services,  applications  and  embedded  systems  from  over  250  leading  hardware  and 
software  vendors. 


■  NEW!  The  Worldwide  Developer  Conference  at  LinuxWorld  geared  exclusively  to 
application  developers,  along  with  the  most  comprehensive  and  very  best  Linux 
educational  training  available  in  the  world. 
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Physical  Security  Seen  as 
Key  in  Protecting  Networks 


Former  CIA  network  architect,  designing 
new  facility,  offers  lessons  for  corporate  IT 


BY  DAN  VERTON 

N  EXPERT  WHO 
helped  design 
classified  net¬ 
works  at  the  CIA 
is  now  helping 
Reston,  Va.-based  managed  se¬ 
curity  services  firm  TruSecure 
Corp.  shed  new  light  on  the 
importance  of  physical  securi¬ 
ty  in  protecting  corporate  data. 

Bernie  Hudler,  a  former  net¬ 
work  architect  at  the  CIA,  is 
taking  a  holistic  approach  to 
physical  security  and  cyber¬ 
security  in  his  work  designing 
and  building  TruSecure’s  mul- 
timillion-dollar  TruSecure  Op¬ 
erations  Center  (TSOC).  The 
center  is  scheduled  for  com¬ 
pletion  later  this  year  and  is 
part  of  a  corporate  expansion 
made  possible  by  a  $22  million 
round  of  financing  in  April. 

“We  look  at  security  from 
the  perspective  of,  How  would 
we  attack  and  penetrate  this  fa¬ 
cility  and  the  network?”  said 
Hudler,  manager  of  the  TSOC. 
Then,  “once  somebody  is  in, 
What  can  they  do,  and  how 
are  we  going  to  limit  their 
access?” 

Basic  Precautions 

That’s  where  the  realms  of 
physical  and  online  security 
merge  to  form  an  intricate  lat¬ 
ticework  of  network-  and  phys¬ 
ical-access  monitoring  tools. 
Whether  your  company  is 
building  a  data  warehouse  or 
a  full-blown,  round-the-clock 
global  operations  center,  the 
basics  still  apply,  said  Hudler 
and  other  experts. 

Because  the  biggest  threat  to 
corporate  data  comes  from 
employees  and  contractors 


with  internal  access  to  net¬ 
works  and  facilities,  Hudler 
and  other  experts  said  inte¬ 
grating  physical-access  moni¬ 
tors  and  policies  with  network 
security  is  vital  to  a  company’s 
overall  security  posture. 

When  the  TSOC  is  com¬ 
plete,  the  floors  of  the  building 
will  be  segmented.  Senior-lev- 
el  executives  with  access  to  the 
office  suites  won’t  have  access 
to  the  fourth-floor  operations 


Continued  from  page  1 

Auctions 

fiercely  competitive  automo¬ 
tive  industry,  said  Thilo 
Koslowski,  an  analyst  at  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.-based  Gartner  Inc. 
“Volkswagen  wants  to  make 
sure  that  they  can  close  the 
windows  and  pull  down  the 
shades  so  that  no  one  can  see 
what  they  are  doing,”  he  said. 

Johnson  Controls  Inc.  in 
Milwaukee  is  tackling  similar 
security  concerns.  The  $17  bil¬ 
lion  maker  of  car  interiors 
launched  its  own  online  ex¬ 
change  in  March  to  handle  on¬ 
line  auctions,  bidding  negotia¬ 
tions  and  supply  chain  issues. 

Mike  Suman,  group  vice 
president  for  e-business  at 
Johnson  Controls,  said  he  was¬ 
n’t  content  to  conduct  the  sup¬ 
plier’s  electronic  business  over 
a  third-party  infrastructure.  “If 
a  company  ever  gets  a  reputa¬ 
tion  of  cross-pollinating  data, 
it  would  be  their  death,” 
Suman  said.  “In  the  end,  how 
secure  you  are  is  everything.” 

While  Volkswagen  officials 


center.  Likewise,  the  dozens  of 
engineers  and  specialists 
working  in  the  TSOC  won’t 
have  access  to  any  information 
or  office  space  without  what 
Hudler  and  the  rest  of  the  in¬ 
telligence  community  call  a 
“need-to-know.” 

“The  best  thing  for  compa¬ 
nies  to  do  is  limit  need-to- 
know,”  said  Hudler.  “Don’t  give 
a  person  too  much  informa¬ 
tion.  I’m  prepared  to  segment 
the  data  even  further.” 

TruSecure  has  spent  about 
$600,000  on  physical  security 
precautions  for  the  new  facili¬ 
ty,  he  said.  There  will  be  cam- 


claimed  that  they  didn’t  expe¬ 
rience  any  security  breaches 
with  eBreviate,  the  automaker 
also  wanted  more  control  over 
the  applications  that  run  a  sig¬ 
nificant  part  of  its  business. 
Hansen  said  Volkswagen  has 
needed  to  tweak  the  auction 
software  it  used  with  four  dif¬ 
ferent  service  providers,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif.-based  eBreviate. 

For  example,  Volkswagen 
used  online  auctions  to  negoti¬ 
ate  pricing  on  its  long-term 
parts  contracts,  but  the  service 
providers  weren’t  able  to  elec¬ 
tronically  handle  other  para¬ 
meters,  such  as  prototyping 
costs,  production  scheduling 
and  retooling  costs. 

“We’d  have  to  do  a  lot  over 
the  phone,  and  you  aren’t  really 
saving  time  or  money  then,” 
said  Hansen.  Now  Volkswagen 
can  make  adjustments  whenev¬ 
er  it  sees  fit,  she  said,  and  “we 
can  set  up  our  own  auctions 
without  asking  a  third  party.” 

Customizing  auction  ser¬ 
vices  and  software  and  then 
trying  to  link  suppliers  with  in¬ 
ternal  systems  is  a  challenge 
for  many  companies,  said  Dan 


eras  installed  throughout  the 
center,  leaving  no  individual 
workspace  free  from  monitor¬ 
ing.  Only  Hudler  and  a  few  se¬ 
nior  security  executives  will 
know  where  the  cameras  are. 

Moreover,  there  will  be  se¬ 
cure  kiosks  located  throughout 
the  TSOC  for  accessing  spe¬ 
cialized  applications,  and  rein¬ 
forced  cages  will  separate  the 
hardware  running  various  net¬ 
work  routing  and  management 
systems. 

Many  of  the  security  mecha¬ 
nisms  will  be  transparent  to 
employees.  And  all  TSOC  per¬ 
sonnel  must  accept  the  high 


Step  on  It 

As  Volkswagen  brings  eBrevi- 
ate’s  hosted  auction  service 
in-house,  the  following  will 
happen: 

|  ►Volkswagen  will  install  auc¬ 
tion  server  software  at  its 

data  center  in  Wolfsburg, 
Germany,  by  the  end  of 
next  month. 

!  ►  It  will  complete  integration 

between  server  software 
and  back-end  systems, 
such  as  an  SAP  ERP  sys¬ 
tem  and  a  manufacturing 
plant  capacity  system,  by 
:  spring. 

►EBreviate  will  develop  XML* 
based  messaging  and  single 
sign-on  capabilities  by 
:  spring. 


Garretson,  an  analyst  at  For¬ 
rester  Research  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

“Some  large  companies  use 
[hosted  applications]  as  a  pi¬ 
lot,”  he  said.  “That  way,  they 
can  try  it  out  without  making  a 
huge  commitment  to  hardware 
and  maintenance.” 


level  of  security  as  a  condition 
of  employment.  “It’s  not  that  I 
don’t  trust  them;  I  just  don’t 
trust  them,”  said  Hudler. 

The  extensive  security 
mechanisms  being  put  in  place 
at  the  TSOC  are  common  for 
most  secure  facilities.  Tari 
Schreider,  vice  president  of 
global  operations  at  Atlanta- 
based  Internet  Security  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  (ISS),  oversees  six 
network  operations  centers 
around  the  world. 

According  to  Schreider,  all 
security-conscious  operations 
centers  “need  to  have  some 
sort  of  secure  access,”  either  in 
the  form  of  biometric  authenti¬ 
cation  devices  or  smart-card 
readers.  Likewise,  cameras  and 
closed-circuit  television  are 
key,  he  said.  “You  have  to  wor¬ 
ry  more  about  monitoring  the 
people  that  are  inside  the  facil¬ 
ity,”  he  said.  I 


Volkswagen’s  migration  to  a 
server-based  auction  platform 
will  take  at  least  another  nine 
months  to  complete,  Hansen 
said.  During  that  time,  eBrevi¬ 
ate,  a  unit  of  Plano,  Texas- 
based  Electronic  Data  Systems 
Corp.,  plans  to  develop  a  cus¬ 
tom  XML-based  messaging 
system  and  single  sign-on  ca¬ 
pabilities  and  to  beef  up  secu¬ 
rity  for  Volkswagen,  eBreviate 
officials  said. 

Still,  most  companies  aren’t 
interested  in  running  an  online 
auction  service.  Owens  Corn¬ 
ing,  a  $5  billion  maker  of  com¬ 
posite  materials  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  conducted  more  than 
$400  million  in  auctions  last 
year  using  hosted  services. 

J.P.  Blanchard,  the  global 
e-commerce  sourcing  leader  at 
Owens  Corning,  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  he  has  some  con¬ 
cerns  about  costs  and  security 
but  said  that  the  company  has 
no  plans  to  bring  those  appli¬ 
cations  in-house. 

“We’re  not  in  the  online  bid¬ 
ding-software  business,”  he 
said.  “We  have  a  strong  sourc¬ 
ing  organization,  but  that’s  not 
our  expertise.”  • 
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Java  Heat  Is  on  Sun 

After  years  of  threats,  sniping  and  dirty  tricks, 
Microsoft  is  finally  bailing  out  of  the  Java  business. 

Last  week,  the  company  confirmed  that  it  has  de-inte- 
grated  Java  from  Windows  XP  and  all  future  versions 
of  its  operating  systems  (see  story,  page  7).  No  surprise 
there  —  it  was  obviously  what  Microsoft  had  in  mind  in  January 
when  it  finally  settled  the  1997  lawsuit  brought  by  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems  over  Microsoft’s  version  of  Java. 

And  as  a  parting  shot,  Microsoft  has  changed  its  security  classifi¬ 
cation  of  Java  in  Windows  XP  from  medium  risk  to  high  risk. 

That  means  Java  applets  won’t  run  in  Windows  XP’s  Internet 


Explorer  if  IE’s  security  settings  are  set  to 
“high.”  And  Java  won’t  run  at  all  under  Micro¬ 
soft  Outlook  or  Outlook  Express  with  their  de¬ 
fault  settings. 

Sure,  it’s  a  cheesy  move.  Java  hasn’t  become 
riskier.  There’s  never  been  a  significant  out¬ 
break  of  Java-based  viruses.  The  Java  risk  is 
much  lower  than,  say,  Microsoft  Word  macros 
—  the  medium  of  choice  for  virus  writers  and 
script  kiddies  today. 

But  Microsoft  isn’t  making  Java  anymore,  so 
Java  gets  reclassified  as  a  high  security  risk. 

Besides,  we  all  know  why  Microsoft  is  willing 
to  make  Java  as  unavailable  as  possible:  Micro¬ 
soft  finally  has  something  to  replace  Java.  Its 
shiny  new  C#  language  works  a  lot  like  Java.  It’s 
designed  to  be  a  lot  like  Java.  It’s  Microsoft’s  an¬ 
swer  to  Java  —  and  C#  is  facing  an  uphill  strug¬ 
gle  against  Java. 

Java  has  a  six-year  head  start,  millions  of  ap¬ 
plications  built  with  it  and  a  seemingly  infinite 
supply  of  rabidly  fanatical  developers.  You  can 
bet  Microsoft  has  no  intention  of  giving  any 
support  to  Java  that  will  make  C#’s  chances  any 
bleaker  than  they  already  are. 

Will  that  break  some  corporate 
and  consumer  Web  sites  for  users 
browsing  with  Windows  XP?  Sure. 

Millions  of  Web  sites  use  Java.  For 
some,  Java  is  a  crucial  piece  of  an 
e-business  application.  If  there’s  no 
Java  on  a  user’s  PC,  the  application 
won’t  work. 

But  catching  blame  for  that  is  a 
chance  Microsoft  is  willing  to  take. 

So  now  it’s  up  to  Sun. 

If  Sun  wants  Java  on  every  Win¬ 
dows  desktop,  that  will  no  longer 
happen  automatically.  Sun  will  have 


to  cut  deals  with  PC  makers,  the  way  America 
Online,  RealNetworks  and  other  Microsoft 
competitors  do.  And  Sun  will  probably  need  to 
bulletproof  the  Java  installation  process,  too. 

If  Sun  wants  corporate  IT  shops  to  adjust 
their  security  settings  to  let  Java  applets 
through,  it’s  education  time.  Sun  will  have  to 
push  hard  to  convince  PC  managers  and  sys¬ 
tems  administrators  that  that’s  a  good  idea.  Sun 
is  good  at  getting  its  messages  out  to  the  friend¬ 
ly  crowd  of  Java  developers,  but  this  is  a  bigger 
and  tougher  job. 

And  if  Sun  wants  Java  to  be  more  functional 
than  frustrating  for  ordinary  users  in  the  years 
to  come,  that’s  going  to  require  even  more  pro¬ 
motion  and  politicking  than  Sun  has  devoted  to 
Java  in  the  past. 

Microsoft  was  never  Sun’s  favorite  business 
partner.  But  despite  all  the  nastiness  between 
the  two  companies,  there  really  was  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  having  Microsoft  as  a  Java  licensee  —  an 
advantage  for  Sun  and  for  everyone  else  using 
Java.  Java  was  on  every  Windows  PC. 

Back  in  1997,  when  Sun  first  accused  Micro¬ 
soft  of  violating  its  Java  license  by 
making  unauthorized  additions  and 
changes,  Sun  CEO  Scott  McNealy 
said  he  wasn’t  really  worried.  As 
long  as  Microsoft’s  Java  runs  100% 
Pure  Java  applets,  he  said,  Sun, 
Netscape  and  other  vendors  can 
always  provide  the  necessary  li¬ 
braries,  JavaBeans  and  other  tech¬ 
nologies  users  need. 

Maybe  it’s  time  for  McNealy  to 
start  worrying.  Starting  with  Win¬ 
dows  XP,  there  won’t  be  a  Microsoft 
Java  to  run  100%  Pure  Java  —  or 
anything  else.  > 


frank  hayes,  Computer- 
world's  senior  news  colum¬ 
nist,  has  covered  IT  for  more 
than  20  years.  Contact  him  at 

frank.hayes@computerworld.coni. 
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VP  CALLS  IT  PILOT  FISH  to 

ask  for  a  lightweight  laptop  - 
he's  tired  of  lugging  around 
9  pounds  of  silicon  and  plastic. 
But  fish’s  database  says  VP  al¬ 
ready  has  a  lightweight  model. 
What's  the  asset  tag  say?  fish 
asks.  VP  can’t  find  it  but  reads 
fish  the  model  number.  “The 
number  doesn’t  match  any 
known  laptop,”  says  fish.  “But  it 
does  match  the  docking  station 
for  the  lightweight  laptop.” 


olution  is  set  too  low,  she  gets  an 
earful  of  his  theory:  “Maybe  the 
images  tend  to  lose  pixels  on  the 
server  with  age  and  have  to  be 
refreshed.” 

AT  YET  another  reorganization 
meeting,  one  exec  across  the 
table  from  a  clench-jawed  IT  pi¬ 
lot  fish  says,  “I  really  don’t  under¬ 
stand  why  we  need  IT.  I  have 
everything  I  need  on  my  laptop.” 


THIS  IT  TEAM  has  started  tak- 


H00KING  UP  A  PC  to  the  net¬ 
work  connection  in  the  next 
room  is  slow  going  for  this  pilot 
fish.  First,  it  finds  the  network. 
Then  it  doesn’t.  It  works.  Then  it 
fails  again.  Baffled  fish  finally 
spots  the  source  of  the  intermit¬ 
tent  problem:  A  curious  user  is 
disconnecting  and  reconnecting 
the  T-connector,  “just  to  see  how 
it  goes  together.” 

MARKETING  MANAGER  com¬ 
plains  to  Web  pilot  fish  that  im¬ 
ages  on  the  company’s  Web  site 
appear  “degraded.”  Before  fish 
can  tell  him  his  PC’s  display  res¬ 


ing  short  group  walks  outdoors 
during  breaks.  “It  turns  out  to  be 
a  wonderful  team-building  and 
job-enhancement  time,”  says 
one  pilot  fish.  Only  problem: 

They  walk  past  the  offices  of 
some  VPs  who  complain  that  the 
walkers  “seem  much  too  happy.” 
Fish  reports,  “We  have  been  told 
to  try  to  be  more  discreet." 

Hey,  I'm  discreet:  sharky@ 
computerworld.com.  You  get 
a  sharp  Shark  shirt  if  your  true 
tale  of  IT  life  sees  print  -  or  if  it 
shows  up  in  the  daily  feed  at 
computerworld.  com/sharky. 


The  5th  Wave 


X  can't  v*a ttg  explain  Vt,  but  everytime 
I  anvmaU  someone  swinging  a  golf 
clob}  a  little  divot  o£  code  comes 
op  missing  on  the.  home  page." 
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Where  the  future  of  mobile  technology  takes  shape 


IDG  Executive  Forums  industry  analysts  Jim  Forbes  and  Chris 
Shipley  have  combed  the  industry  to  find  the  products  expected 
to  dominate  the  wireless  market. 


Witness  the  launch  of  35  market-changing  products 


Attendees  include  analysts,  venture  backers,  executives, 
products  developers,  technologists,  and  print  and  broadcast 
journalists  from  the  technology  and  business  media. 


Network  with  the  industry's  A-list 


Get  a  front  row  seat  on  the  future  of  mobile  technology  as  thought 
leaders  discuss  their  ideas  and  companies  present  their 
latest  innovations  during  conference  general  sessions. 


On-stage  demonstrations 

Insight  into  current  issues  in  mobile  computing 

Panel  discussions  and  speakers 


lEIVi  mobile  s  a  perennial  source,  of  major  deafs-,]: 
acquisitions,  and  press  coverage.  Pinpoint  T;eaP. 
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INDUSTRY  POSEURS  EXPOSED. 

OODERNAUTS  DISCOVER 

WEB  SERVICES  THAT  ACTUALLY  WORK. 

*  IBM  SOFTWARE  WITNESSED  ENABLING  WEB  SERVICES.  * 


SILICON  VALLEY,  CA- 
A  landmark  discovery  was 
announced  that  may  well 
change  the  course  of  business. 
Web  services,  as  enabled  by 
IBM  software  and  seen  in 
action,  provide  companies  with 
new  ways  to  make  money  with¬ 
out  spending  it. 

A  lot  of  hype  surrounds 
Web  services,  which  contain 
incredible  promise.  Yet,  of  all 
the  people  talking  about  Web 
services,  IBM  has  the  software 
and  experience  to  deliver  on 
that  promise  today. 


IBM  SOFTWARE  SUPPORTS  OPEN  WEB  SERVICE 
STANDARDS:  UDDI,  SOAP,  WSDL,  XML. 


Web  services  utilize  industry  stan¬ 
dards  to  deploy  and  integrate  applications 
across  the  Internet,  intranets  and  extranets. 

IT  S  A  DIFFERENT  KIND 
OF  WORLD.  YOU  NEED  A 
DIFFERENT  KIND  OF  SOFTWARE. 

Web  services  make  it  easy  to  adapt 
systems  to  changing  business  needs.  Flexible 
applications  using  Web  services  can  now  be 
implemented  by  the  IBM  software  portfolio: 
WebSphere®  Lotus®  DB2  and  Tivoli? 


TWO  PROGRAMMERS  FROM  A  PARALLEL  UNIVERSE  FOUND  THAT  IBM  SOFTWARE  CAN 
HELP  COMPANIES  UTILIZE  WEB  SERVICES  TODAY,  TO  INCREASE  THEIR  REVENUES. 


With  their  operations  enabled  by  Web 
services,  IT  managers  can  now  let  others 
access  and  use  their  company’s 
business  processes  as  easily  as 
people  download  Web  pages. 

The  benefits:  low  cost  of  devel¬ 
opment  and  wider  deployment 
of  applications,  increasing 
competitive  advantage. 

f  or  instance,  a  moving 


CODERNAUTS  LEARNED  MORE  ONLINE 


company  facing  the  problem  of  keeping 
its  trucks  full  during  the  entire  cycle 
of  the  transport,  as  in  return  trips  during 
cross-country  moves,  can  now  utilize 
Web  services  enabled  by  IBM  software 
to  seamlessly  locate,  book  and  manage 
new  customers. 


Another  case  is  a  travel,  leisure 
and  entertainment  company.  The 
challenge?  Link  hundreds  of  applica¬ 
tions  together  to  form  a  one-stop 
Web  portal  that  provides  relevant 
information  and  offerings  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  result?  Expanded 
services  at  dramatically  reduced 
costs. 

Presently,  there  are  a  number 
of  software 
vendors  trying 
to  sell  their 
proprietary 
technologies 
as  ways  to 
enable  Web 
services. 

Yet  IBM 

is  a  proven  provider  who  is  delivering 
a  truly  open  e-business  software 
environment  to  exploit  your  existing 
applications.  Today. 

Software  that  enables  Web 
services,  known  as  IBM  soft¬ 
ware,  was  discovered  by  two 
programmers  from  a  parallel 
universe.  “We  came  looking  for 
better  software,”  said  one.  “And 
this  is  definitely  it?’  For  case 
studies,  white  papers  and  an 
announcement  highlights  video,  visit  us  at 
ibm.com/webservices/today 


WEB  SERVICES  HELP 
APPLICATIONS  COMMUNICATE 
MORE  EFFECTIVELY. 


business  software 


